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| T, ſay that Ariſtotle, the learned author of the fallaabing fects, 
was reported to be the moſt learned philoſopher in the World, is no more than 
what every inteligent perſon alrcady knows: nor can any think etherwiſey 
who will give themſelves time ts conſider that he avas the ſcliolur of Plato (the 
d philoſopher of his time and under aum Ariftotle profited jo much, that 
he was ehoſen by king Philip of Macedon as the moſt worthy and proper perſon 
in his dominions to be tutor of his ſon Alexander, by whoſe wiſe precepts and 
_ inſtruftions Alexander became maſter of ſo great wiſdom, judgment, proweſe, 
aud maguanimity, that he juſily obtained the title of the Great. Alexander 
himſeif was jn ſenſible of the advantage he received from the inſtructions cf ſe 
great a Stagirite (for fo Arifiotle was called from the country of Stagira, 
were he was born that he of ten declared he was more beholden to his tutor 
Ariflotle for the cultivation of his mind, than to kis father Philip for tie 
kingaom of Macelon, 

Piough Ariſtutle applied himſelf to the inveſiigation of the ſecrets of nature, 
yet he wes pleaſed to bring into a fuller and more true light thoſe ſecrets with 
reſpeet io the generation of man. This he ſiyled his Maſter-piece ; and in this 
ke has made ſo thorough a ſearch, that he has as it were turned nature inſide out. 

The divine records flere us, that the ſecrets of nature have been the ſtudy 
ef divers illuſtricus perſons, equally renowned for wiſciom and gaodneſs; the 
Heft of whom, Joh, has made it ſufficiently evident by that excellent philaſo- 
priical account he gives of the generation of man, in the tenth chapter of the 
book which bears his name, where he ſays, © Thine hands have made me, and 
fafhi:ned me together reund about : Thou haſt poured me out as milk and curdled 
me li de cheeſe : Thou haſt clothed me with ſkin and fleſhy and haſt fenced me with 
boxes and fines David, one of the greateſt kings of Iſrael, whoſe piety 
Was ſuperior, to his power, being peculiarly ſiyled a man after God's oon heart, 
ſays, in his divine ſoliloques to kis Creator, © Thou haſt covered me in my mother's 

wond ; I will praiſe thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: Mar- 
dellaus are thy works, and that my ſoul knowweth right well. My ſubſtance 
wwas not hid ſiam thee when I was in ſecret, and curiouſly wrought in the 
loweſt parts of the earth : Tine eye did ſee my ſubſtance, yet being unperfect; 
and in thy bot all my members were written, which in continuance were 
Fafhioned, when as yet there was none of them.” 


Let the words of holy Job and thoſe of David be put together, and I will 


not ſcruple to affirm, that they make the moſt accurate ſyſtem of philejophy re- 
Spreing the generation of man that has ever yet been penned ; therefore why 
Mmodd not the myſteries — be inquired into without cenſure, fince, from 
this inquiry, ſo much praiſe reſunds ta the God of nature! For, the more ⁊be 

{row 6f his works, the nure our hearts zuill be inclined to praiſe him, as awe 
fee in the inflance of David above mentioned. 

Aue ther knowledge ef the ſecrets of nature is too often abuſed by many per- 
ſons, I readily grant; and think it very "unfortunate that there ſiould be 4 
generation of ſuch profligate perſons in the world; but at the ſame time de 


aver that this is no ohicction to the work. | 


Having ſaid thus much of the wonderful works of nature in the generation 
of man, I alli next proceed to give the reader the beſt tranſlation poſſible of 
that excellent treatiſe of the renowned Ariſtotle, which he was pleaſed to ſiyle 


is MASTER-PIECE. 


I cannot help obſerving, that having met with a collection of approved re- 
ceipts by rhe great Hippocrates, and thinking they would be very acceptable 
to my readers, I have added the ſame by way of ſupplement, at the end of the 


Maſter= Piece. 
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AkRiSTOTLES MasrERR-PIECR. 


PART 1 


THE SECRETS OF NATURE DISPLAYED, 


INTRODUCTION. 

T is ſtrange to ſee how things are ſlighted only becauſe they are 
common, "though i in themſelves worthy of the moſt ſerious conſi- 
eration, this is the very caſe of the ſubject I am now treating of. 
Vhat is more common than the begetting of children ? And what is 
ore wonderful than the plaſtic power of nature, by which children 
re formed. For tho? there is radicated in the very nature of all crea- 
ares, a propenſion which leads them to produce the image of them- 
elyes, yet how theſe images are produced after t! hoſe propenſions are 
atisfied, is only Known to thoſe who trace the ſecret meanders 
df nature in their private chambers, to thoſe dark receſſes of the 
omb, where this embryo receives formation. The original of which 
proceeds from the divine command, increaſe and multiply. The natural 
nclination and propenſity of both ſexes to each other, with the plaſtic 
ower of nature, is only the energy of the firſt bleſſing, which to this 

lay upholds the ſpecies of mankind in the world. 
Now ſince philoſophy informs us, that Neſce teipſum, is one of the 


rſt leſſons a man ought to learn; it cannot ſarely be accounted an 


uſeleſs piece of knowledge for a man to be acquainted with the cauſe 
df his own being, or by what ſecret power of nature it was, that co- 
agulated milk (as a divine author calls it) came to be ſubſtantiated 


nto a human body. The explanation of this myſtery, and the un- 


viding the plaſtic power of nature, in the ſecret workings of genera- 
ion and the formation of the ſeed in the worth, is the ſubject of the 


ollowing treatiſe ; a ſubje ſo neceſſary to be known to the female 


ex, that many for want of this Knowledge have periſhed with the 
ruit of their womb alſo ; who, had they but underſtood the fectets 
of generation, which are diſplay ed in this treatiſe might have been 
ill living, - For the ſake of ſuch, I have compiled this work, which 
I have divided into two parts in the following manner. N 
Iſt, I will ſhew that nature need not be aſhamed of her work ; 
and give a particular deſcription of the parts or organs of generation 
in man, and afterwards in woman; and then to ſhew the uſe of 
heſe parts in the act of coition ; and how poſitively nature has adapt- 
ed them to the end for which ſhe ordained them, 
2dly, I will point out the prohibition or reſtriction, that the Crea- 
or of all things and Lord of nature has put upon man by the inſtitu- 
tion of marriage, with the advantage it brings to mankind, 


3dty, I ſhall ſhew when either ſex may enter into a married Rate; 


and be fit to anſwer the end of the creation, &c. 
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Atlily, I ſhall diſcourſe of virginity, and therein ſhewy what it is, 
how it is known, by what means it may be loſt, and how a perſon 
may know that it is ſo. 

In the ſecond part, which chiefly relates to married women, and: 
the preſervation of the fruit of the Womb, for the propagation of 
mank ind to the world, I ſhall ſhew, 

1ſt. What conception is: what is pre-requiſite thereunto : how a 
woman may know when the hath conceived, and whether a boy or 
girl, 

2dly, Shew how a woman that has conceived ought to order herſelf, 

3dly, Shew what a woman ought to do that is near the time of her 
delivery, and how ſhe ought to be aſſiſted. 

gthly, I thall ſhew what are the obſtructions of conception, and 

therein diſcourſe largely about barrenneſs, and ſhew what are the 
cauſes, and cure thereof, both in men and women, 
* sthly, Direct midwives how they could aMſt women in the time 
of their lying in, bringing ſcveral other material matters proper to be 
ſpoken of under each of theſe ſeveral heads; which will ſufficiently 
render this book what Ariſtotle deſigned it, his CompLeTz MASTER» 
Pi Ex. 


CHAP. I. 


A Particular Deſcription of the Parts and Inſtruments of Generation, 
| botn in Men and Women. 
P 
SxCTronNTEY. 

Of the infrumen's of generation in men, with a particular deſcription therecf. 
Proven the inſtruments or parts of generation in all creatures, 

with reſpect to their outward form, are not perhaps the moſt 
comely ; yet, in compenſation of that, nature has put upon them a 
more abundant and far greater honour than on other parts, in ordain- 
ing them to be the means by which every ſpecies of being is continued 
from one generation to another, And therefore though a man or 
woman were through the bounty of nature, endowed with angelic 
countenances, and the moſt exact ſymmetry and proportion of parts 
that concurred together to the making up of the moſt perfect beauty, 
yet, if they were defeRive in the inſtruments of generation, they 
would not for all their beauty, be acceptable to either of the other ſex; 
becauſe they would be thereby rendered incapable of ſatisying the 
natural propenſions which every one finds in himſelf. And, therefore, 
fince it is our duty to be acquainted with ourfelves, and to ſearch out 
the wonders of God in nature, I need not make any apology for ana- 
tomizing the ſecret parts of generation. 

The organ of generation in man, nature has placed obvious to the 
ſight, and is called the yard ; and becauſe hanging without the belly, 
is called the penis, a pendendo. It is in form long, round, and on the 
upper fide flattith, and conſiſts of ſkin, tendons, veins, arteries, and 
finews, being ſeated under the Oſſa Pubis, and ordained by nature for 
a two fold work, viz, for the Wacuating of urine, and conveying the 
ſecd into the matrix. The urine which it evacuates is brought to it 
through the neck of the Veſica Urinariæ, and ey — which it con- 
veys into the matrix, is brought into it from the Veſiculae Seminales. 
Þut to be more particular, 
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Beſides the common parts, as the cuticle, the ſkin and the Membra- 
2 Carnoſa, it has ſeveral internal parts proper to it, of which num- 
er there are ſeven, viz. ö 


The two nervous bodies; the Steptun; the Urethra; the Glands; 
e Muſcles; and the Veſſels: of each of theſe diſtinctly, in the order 
have placed them; and, firſt, of | | 

The two nervous bodies. Theſe are called ſo from their being ſur- 
ounded with a thick, white, nervous membrane, though their 
inward ſubſtance is ſpongy, xs confiſting principally of veins, arteries, 
and nervous fibres, interwoYen like a net. And nature has ſo ordered 


t, that when the nerves are filed with animal ſpirits, and the arteries 


ith hot and ſpirituous blood, then the yard is diſtended, and becomes 
rect; when the flux of the ſpirit ceaſes, when the blood and the 
remaining ſpirits are abforbed, or ſucked up by the veins, and ſo the 
Penis becomes limber and flaggy. . | 


2. The Second internal part is the Steptun Lucidum, and this is in 


Subſtance white and nervous, or ſinewy ; and its office is to uphold © 
the two lateral or ſide ligaments and the Urethra. 

3. The third is the Urethra, which is onty the channel by which 
both the ſeed and urine are conveyed out; it is in ſabſtance foft and 
looſe, thick and finewy, like that of the fide ligaments. It begins at 
the neck of the bladder, but ſprings not from thence, only is joined 
to it, and ſo proceeds to the glands. It has three holes in the begin- 
ning, the largeſt whereof is in the midſt, which receives the urine into 
1 two are ſmaller, receiving the ſeed from each ſeminal 
venels | 

& The fourth is the Glands, which is at the end of the Penis, covered 
with a very thin membrane, by reaſon of a Præputium, or Foreſkin, 


which in fome eovers the top of the yard quite cloſe, in others nut; 


and by its moving up and down in the act of corputation brings 
pleaſure bothto-the man and woman. The extreme part of this cover, 
which I call Præputium, and which is fo called a*Praepurando, from 
cutting off, as the Jews were commanded to cut it off on the eight day. 


The ligament, by which it is faſtened to the glands..is called Frænum, 


or the bridle. 

5. The fifth thing is the Muſcles, and theſe are four in number, 
two being placed on each ſide. Theſe muſcles (which are inſtru- 
ments of voluntary motion, and without which no part of the body 
can move itſelf) conſiſts. of fibrous fleſh to make up their body; of 
nerves for the ſenſe ; of veins for their vital heat; and of a mem- 
brane or ſkin-to knit them together, and to diſtinguiſh- one muſcle 
from the other, and all of them from the fteſh. I have already ſaid 
there are two of them on each ſide ; and I nowwriltfadd, that one on 


each fide is ſhorter and thicker, and that their uſe is to ere& the yard, 


from whence they have obtained the name ofigreftors;. And having 
told you that two of them are thicker and ſhorter than the other, I 
need not teil you that the other two are longer and thinner. ; vn 


I take notice, that the-office of the two laſt is to dilate (if you wi 
open the lower part of the Uretha, both for making water, an 
voiding the ſeed, and therefore are called Accelerators, 

6. The ſixth and laſt things are the veſſels, which conſiſt of 
Veins, Nerves and Arteries ; of which ſome-paſs by the ſxin, and 
xe viſible to the eye, and _ paſs more in wardly. For indeed w 

: | A * 
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Arteries are diſperſed through the body of the yard, much mor Tt 
than the veins, and the diſperſion is contrariwiſe, the right artervaced 
being diſperſed to the left ſide, and the left to the right: as for the Hreat 
two nerves, the greater is beſtowed upon the muſcles and the body re © 


of the yard, and the leſs upon the ſkin. | deing 
What I have hitherto ſaid relates to the yard, properly ſo called; Haccid 
but, becauſe there are ſome appendices belonging thereto, which, W 


when wanted, render the yard of no uſe in the act of generation, it to th 
will alſo be neceſſary before I conclude the ſection, to ſay ſomething fleſn 
- of them, I mean the ſtones, or teſticles, fo called becauſe they teſtify ¶ «hey 
the perſon to be a man ; their numher and place is obvious ; and as com 
to their uſe, in them the blood brought thither by the ſpermatick arte. rece 
ries is elaborated into ſeed. They have coats or coverings of two ſorts, ¶ ſage 
proper and common; the common are two, and inveſt both the like 
teſtes : the outermoſt of the common coats, conſiſts of the cuticula, by t 


or tru? ſkin, called Scrotum, hanging out of the abdomen, like a purſe : to o 
the Membrana Carnoſa is in the innermoſt, The proper coats are T 
alſo two : the outer called Elithroidis or Vaginalis, the inner Albu- the 


Ziena ; into the outer are inſerted the Cremaſters: to the upper part ¶ mac 
of the teſtus are fixed the Epidermis, or Paraſtatæ, from whence ariſe Nin t 
the Vaſa Deferentia, or Ejaculatoria: which when they approach WM lati« 
near the neck of the bladder, depoſit the ſeed into the Siculz Semina- nor 
les, which are each or two or three of them, like a bunch of grapes, ¶ the 
and emit the ſeed in to the urethra, in the a& of copulation. Near me] 
thoſe are the Paraſtatz, which are about the bigneſs of a walnut, and 
Join to the neck of the bladder. Theſe afford an oily, ſlippery and ſalt 
humour, to beſmear the urethra, and thereby defend it from the ac- 
rimony of the ſeed and urine. Beſides theſe veſſels, by which the 
blood is conveyed to the teſtes, or of which the ſeed is made, and the ar- 
teriæ ſpermaticæ, there are alſo two; and ſolikewiſeare the veins, which 
carry out the remaining blood, which are called venæ ſpermaticæ. 


And thus thoſe nobler parts we ſee 
For ſuch the parts of generation be; 
And they that carefully ſurvey, will find 
Each part is fitted for the uſe deſign'd; 
The pureſt blood we find, if well we heed, 
Is in the teſticles turn'd into ſeed; 
Which by moſt proper channels is tranſmitted 
Into the place by nature for it fitted; 
With higheſt ſenſe of pleaſure to excite 
In amorous combatants the more delight; 
For in this work nature doth deſign 
Profit and pleaſure in one act to join. 
SECTION II. 
Of the ſecret parts in Women. | 
OMAN, next to man, the nobleſt piece of this creation, is 
bone of his bone, and fleſh of his fleſh, a ſort of ſecond ſelf ; 
and, in a married ſtate, are accounted but one, as the poet ſays, 
Man and wife are but one right 
| Canonical hermaphrodite. | 
It is therefore the _ parts - _ curious piece of nature that we — 
are to lay open, which we will do with as much modeſty as win 
conſiſt With ſpeaking intelligibly. * * Na 
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The external parts commonly called Pudenda (from the ſname- 
acedneſs that is in women to have them ſeen) are the lips of the 
rreat orifice, which are viſible to the eye ; and in thoſe that are grown, 
re covered with hair, and have pretty ſtore of ſpongy fat : their uſe 
deing to keep the internal parts from all annoyance by outward 
accidents. : 

Within theſe are the Nymphz, or wings, which preſent themſelves 
to the eye hen the lips are ſevered, and conſiſts of ſoft and ſpongy 
fleſh, and the doubling of the ſkin placed at the fides of the neck, 
they compaſs the clituris, and both in form and colour refemble tie. 
d as comb of a cock, looking freſh and red, and in the act of coition 
rte. receive the penis or yard betwixt them; beſides Which they give paſ- 
Its, ſage both to the birth-and urine, The uſe of the wings and knobs 
the like myrtle berries, ſhutting the orifice. and neck of the bladder, and 
ola, by the ſwelling up, cauſe titilation and delight in thoſe parts, and alſo 
rſe : to obſtru the voluntary paſſage of the urine. 
are The next thing is the clitoris, which is a ſinewy and hard part of 
bu- the womb, replete with ſpongy and black matter within, in the ſame 
art MW manner, as the ſide lizaments of the yard; ſuffers erection and falling 
riſe Nin the ſame manner, and both ſtirs up luſt and gives delight in copu- 
ach lation, for without this, the fair ſex neither deſire nuptial embraces, 


na- nor have pleaſure in them, nor conceive by them; and according to 
bes, the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of this part, they are more or leſs fond of 
ear men's embraces ; ſo that it may properly be ſtyled the ſeat of luſt, 
and Blowing the coals of thoſe amorous fires, 

ſalt , Which youth and beauty to he quench'd requires, 

Ace And it may well be ſtiled ſo for it is like a yard in ſituation, ſubſtance, 
the compoſition, and erection, growing ſometimes out of the body two 
ar- inches, but that happens not but upon ſome extraordinary accident. 


ich It conſiſts, as I have ſaid, of two ſpongy and ſkinny bodies, which 

being a diſtin original, from the Os Pubis, the head of it being cov- 
ered with a tender ſkin, having a hole like the yard of a man, but not 
thro, in which, and the bigneſs of it, it only differs. 

The next thing is the paſſage of the urine, which is under the 
clitoris, and above the neck of the womb, ſo that the urine of a wo- 
man comes not through the neck of the womb, neither is the paſſage 
common as in men, but particular, and by itſelf. This paſſage opens it- 
ſelf into the fiſſure to evacuate the urine ; for the ſecuring of which 
from cold, or any other inconveniency, there is one of the four ca- 
runcles, or fleſhy knobs,.placed'before it, which ſhuts up the paſſage. 
For theſe knobs, which are in number four, and in reſemblance 
like myrtle berries, are placed behind the wings before ſpoken of, 
quadrangularly, one againft the other, Theſe are round in virgins, 
but hang flagging when virginity is loſt. Tis the uppermoſt of theſe 
that nature has placed for the ſecuring the urinary paſſage from cold, 
and which is therefore largeſt and forked for that end. 

is The lips of the womb that next appear, cover the neck thereof, but 
f; being ſeparated diſcloſe it; and then two things are to obſerved, 
and theſe are the neck itſelf, and the hymen, more properly called 

the Clauſtrum Virginale, which I ſhall treat more at large when F 

come to ſhew what virginity. is. The neck of the womb, I call the 

ve channel, is between the fore-mentioned knobs and the inner bone of 
1B the womb, which receives the man's yard like a ſheath ; and that it 
may be dilated with the more eaſe and pleaſure in the act of coition, 
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it is ſinewy and a little ſpongy ; and there being in this concavity di- 


divers folds or orbicular plates made by tunicles, which are wrinkled, 
it forms an expanded roſe that may be ſeen in virgins ; but in thoſe 


The 
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that have uſed copulation, it comes by degrees to be extinguiſhed: n the 
ſo that the inner fide of the neck of the worab appears ſmooth, and in dotton 
old women it becomes more hard and griſſy. But though this chan- f ple: 
nel be ſink ing down, wreathed, and crooked, yet it is otherwiſe in Het 
the time of copulation ; as alſo when women are under the monthly ither 
purgation, or in labour, being then very much extended, which is a perit 
great cauſe of their pains. 8 ble, v 
The Clauſtrum Virginale, commonly called the Hymen, is that wom 
which cloſes the neck of the womb ;. for between the duplicity of the eithe 
two tunicles which conſtitute the neck of the womb, there are many Vom 
veins and arteries running along that arife from the veſſels of both nere 

| fades of the thighs, and ſo paſs into the neck of the womb, being very the t 
large; and the reaſon thereof is, becauſe the neck of the womb re- wide 
quires to be filled with abundance of fpirits to be dilated thereby, U 
that it may the better take hold of the penis, ſuch emotions requiring hen« 
great heat, which being more intent by the act of friction, conſumes a diffe 
great deal of moiſture, in the ſupplying of which large veſſels are very two 
neceſſary: hence it is that the neck of the womb in women of rea- man 
ſonable ſtature, is eight inches in length. But there is alſo another feri 
cauſe of the largeneſs of theſe veſſels, becauſe their monthly purgations fror 
make their way through them; and for this reaſon, women though veit 
with child, often continue them: for though the womb be ſhut up, arc 
yet the paſſage in the neck of the womb, through which theſe veſſels tec 
Paſs, is open. And therefore, as ſoon as you penetrate the pudendum; the 
there may be ſeen two little pits or holes, and in which are contain- ſho 
ed an humour, which, by being preſſed out in the time of coition, the 


does greatly delight the fair ſex. 
I ſhall, in the next place, proceed to a deſcription of the womb, CO! 
which is the field of generation, without which nothing can be done. 
The parts we have been ſpeaking of deing ordained by nature to con- 
vey-the ſeed to the womb, which being impregnated therewith, by an 
virtue of the plaſtic power of nature, produces its own likeneſs, fec 
The womb is ſituated in the lower parts of the hypogaſtrivn, being TY 
Joined to its neck, and is placed between the bladder and the ſtrait put, 


di 
ſo that it is kept from ſwaying or rolling; yet hath its liberty to ſtreten Ac 
and dilate itſelf, and alſo to contract itſelf, according as nature in that 0} 
eaſe diſpoſes it. It is of a round figure, ſomewhat like a gourd ; leſ- 
ſening and growing more acute towards one end,.being knit together te 
by its proper ligaments, and its neck joined by its own ſubſtance, and p 
certain membranes that faſten it to the Os Sacrum and the ſhare bone. v 
It is very different, with reſpect to its largeneſs in women, __—_—_ 0 
between ſuch as have had children, and thoſe that have had none. It j 


is ſo thick in ſubſtance that it exceeds a thumb's breadth ; and after 
conception, augments to a greater proportion, and to ſtrengthen it yet 8 
more, it is interwoven with fibres overthwart, both ſtraight and wid- t 
ing; and its proper veſſels are veins, arteries and nerves ; amongſt { 
which there are two little veiris which paſs from the ſpermatic veſſels c 
to the bottom of the womb, and two bigger from the hypogaſtricks, | 
touching both the bottom and neck, the mouth of theſe veins piercing 

ſo far as the inward concavity. 5 8 


— 


| and nourith it, till nature has framed 
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The womb, beſides what I have already mentioned, hath two arteries 
both ſides the ſpermatic veſſels and the hypogaſtricks, which ſilk 
ccompany the veins, with ſundry little nerves, knit and inter woven 
n the form of a net, which are alſo extended throughout, even from the 
bottom to the pudenda themſelves, being ſo placed chiefly for the ſenſe 
f pleaſure, ſympathetically moving from the head and womb. 

Here the reader ought to obſerve, that two ligaments hanging on 
either ſide of the womb from the ſhare-bone, piercing through the 
Peritonzum and joining to the bone itſelf cauſes the womb to be mova- 
ble, which upon divers occaſions either falls low or riſes ; the neck of the 
womb is of a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, ſo that if it be at ahy time difordered, 
either with 2 ſchirroſity, too much hot moiſture, or relaxation, the 
womb is ſubje& to barrenneſs. In-thoſe that are near their delivery, 
there uſually ſtays a moſt glutinous matter in the entrance, to fecilitate 
the birth; for at that time the mouth of the womb is opened to a 
wideneſs in proportion to the bigneſs of the child. 

Under the parts belonging to generation in women, are alſo compre- 
hended the preparatory or ſpermatic veſſels; the preparatory veſſels 
differ not in number from thoſe in man, for they are likewiſe four, 
two veſſels and two arteries; their riſe and original is the ſame as in 
man, on the ſide of them ave two arteries which grow from them, dif- 


fering only in their ſize and marker of inſertion, the right vein iſſuing 
from the trunk of the hallow deiN and the left from the emulgent 
vein; and on the fide of them are two- arteries which grow from the 
arcata, Theſe preparatory-Neſſels are ſnorter in women than in men, 
becauſe they have a ſhorwpaſlage, the ſtones of a woman lying within 
the belly, but thoſe of a mMmjgyithout ; but to make amends for their 
ſhortneſs, they have far morEWVxzthingg d fro, in and out, than 
they have in men, that ſo the ſubſtan may be the better pre- 
pared; neither are they united aq; men, before — 
come to the ſtones, but are divided i thes, whereof the 
2 

greater only paſſeth to the ſtones, but ti undated egg, 
and this is properly called conception. ze. cheriſh 

4 2 der- 


fection. Thirdly, It ſtrongly operates 


its appointed time is compliſhed, thersv enn 
dinary manner; and tly removed from 
accrues to it from thence, reEimag in itſelf a us 


operate and caſt forth the birth. —= * — 
The uſe of the preparatory veſſels is to convey fhe Flood to the 
teſticles, of which a part is ſpent in the nouriſhment of them, and the 
production of theſe little bladders in all things reſembling eggs, through 
which the vaſa Præparantia run, and are obliterated in them. This 
conveyance of blood is by the arteries, but as for the veins, their office 
is to bring back what blood remains from the fore- mentioned uſe. 
The vellels of this Kind are much ſhorter in women than men, by 
reaſon of their nearneſs to the teſticles; and yet that defect is more 
than made good by the many intricate windings to which they are 
ſabject ; for in the middle way they divide themſelves into two branches 
of different magnitude; for, one of them being bigger than the other, 
paſſes to the teſticles. | 
The teſticles in women are very uſeful ; for where they are defec- 
tive, generation work is quite ſpoiled ; for though thoſe little bladders. 


* 
— * * ” 
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which are on their outward ſuperficies contain nothing of ſeed, as 
the followers of Galen, &c. erroneouſly imagine, yet they contain 
ſeveral eggs (about the number of 20 in each teſticle) one of which 
being impregnated by the moſt ſpirituons part of the man's ſeed in 
the act of coition, deſcends through the oviducts intothe womb, where 
it is cheriſhed till it becomes a live child. The figure of theſe Oveæ or 
eggs, is not altogether round, but a little flat and depreſſed on the 
ſides, and in their lower part oval; but where the blood veſſels enter 
them, that is in the upper part, they are more plain, having but one 
membrane about them that the heat may have more eaſy acceſs to the 
womb, both to the nouriſhment of itfelf and of the infant therein. 
Let me further add, theſe ſpermatic veins receive the arteries as they 
paſs by the fide of the womb, and thereby make a mixture of the 
vital and natural blood, that their work be more perfect. The deferen- 
tia, or carrying veſlels ſpring from the lower part of the ſtones, and 
are in colour white, ſubſtance ſinewy, and - paſs not to the womb 
freight, but wreathed; they proceed from the womb in two parts, 
_ reſembling horns, whence they are called the horns of the womb, 
The ſtones of women are another part belonging to the inſtruments 
of generation ; for ſuch things they alfo have as well as man, but 
they are alſo differently placed: neither is their bigneſs, temperament, 
fabſtance, form, or covering the ſame. As to their place, it is the 
hollowneſs of the abdomen, reſting upon the muſcles of the loins, 
and ſo not pendulous, as in man. And that they are fo placed is, that 
by contracting the heat, they may be the more fruitful, their office 
being to contain the ovem, or egg, which being impregnated - by the 
feed of the man, is that from which the embryo is engendered. Theſe 
ſtones differ alſo from men's in their form; for, though they are 
ſmooth in men, they are uneven in women; being alſo depreſſed or 
flattiſh in them, though in men their form is more round and oval. 
They have alſo in women hut one ſkin, whereas in men they have 
four, Nature having wiſely contrived to fortify theſe moſt againſt the 
injuries of the air, taat are moſt expoſed to it; the ſtones of women 
being within, but thoſe of men without the belly. They differ alſo 
in their ſubſtance, being much more ſoft than thoſe of men, and not 
fo well compacted : their bigneſs and temperature differ, in that they 
are leſs and colder than thoſe of men. Some indeed will have .their 
uſe to be the ſame as in men, but that is for want of judgment; for 
Ariſtotle and Scotus both affirm, that the women have no ſeed, and 
that their ſtones differ alſo in their uſe from thoſe of men; their uſe 
being, as I have already ſaid, to contain that egg which is to be im- 
Pregnated by the ſced of a man. | 
It now remains, that I ſay ſomething of the ejaculatory veſſels, 
which have two obſcure paſſages, one on either ſide, which in ſub- 
ſtance differ nothing from the ſpermatic veins. They riſe in one 
part from the bottom of the womb, but not reaching from the other 
extremity, either to the ſtones, or any other part are ſhut up, and in- 
capable, adhering to the womb, as the colon doth to the hblind-gut, 
and winding half-way about : though the ſtones are remote from them, 
and touch them not, yet they are tied-to them by certain membranes. 
reſembling the wings of a bat, through which certain veins and arte- 
ries, paſſing from the end of the ſtones, may be ſaid here to have 
weir paſſages, proceeding from the corners of the womb to the taſti- 
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les, and are accounted the proper ligaments by which the teſticles 
ad the womb are united and ſtrongly knit together. 
Thus the won'en's ſecrets I have ſurvey'd, 


An let them ſee how curiouſly they're made, Ee * 


And that, though they of different ſexes he, 
Yet on the whele they are the ſame as doe, 
For thoſe that have the firi cteſ ſearchers been, 
Find women are but men turn'd outſide in: 
An men, if tiry but caſt their eye about, ; - 
May find they're women with their inſide out. 
| SECTION, III. 
Cf the Uſe and Action of the ſeveral Parts in Nomen appr opriated td 
Generation, : 
SHALL next take a ſurvey of the parts of generation both in 
men and in women, and ſheiv the uſe and action of theſe parts in 


the work of generation, which will exceliently inform us that nature 


has made nothing in vain. 

ne external parts in women's privities, or that which is moſt ob- 
vious to the eye at firſt, commonly called Pudendum, are deſigned by 
nature to cover the great orifice, nature inten«ling that orifice to re- 
ceive the Penis or yard in the act of coition, a d alto to give paſlage to 
the urine, and, at the time of birth to the child. The uſe of the 
wings or knobs, like myrtle berries, are for the ſecurity of the inter- 
nal part, by ſhutting up the orifice and neck of the bladder, alſo for 
delight and pleaſure ; for by their ſwelling up, they cauſe titilation 
and delight in thoſe parts, being preſſed by the man's yard. Their 
uſe is lik ewiſe to obſtruct the involuntary paſſage of the urine. 


The uſe and action of the clitoris in women is like that of the penis 


or yard in men, that is, erecting its extreme end, being like that of 
the glands in the men, the ſcat of the greateſt pleaſure in the act of 
copulation, ſo is this of the clitoris in women, and therefore called 
the ſweetneſs of love and the fury of venery. : 

The action and uſe of the neck of the womb, is the ſame vyith tnat 
of the Penis, that is, erection which is occaſione ſundry ways; for, 
Firſt, in copulation it is erected and made ſtraight for the paſſage of 
the Penis to the womb. Secondly, while the paiiage is replete with 
the ſpirits and vital blood, it becomes more ſtraight for embracing the 
penis. And for the neceſſity of erection there is a two fold reaſon ; 


one is, that if the neck of the womb was not erected, the yard could 


have no convenient paſſage to the womb. The other is, that it hin- 
ders any hurt or damage that might enſue through the violent concuſ- 
ſion of the yard, during the time of copulation. 

Then, as to the veilels that paſs through the neck of the womb, 
their office is to repleniſh it with blood and ſpirits, that, ſo as the 
moiſture conſumes through the heat contracted in copulation, it may 
{till by theſe veſſels be renewed, But their chief buſineſs is ta com 
vey nutriment to the womb, ; 

Thus Nature nothing does in main produce, 
But fits each 22 what's its proper uſe 3 
And though of different ſexes form d we beg 
Yet betwixt hee there is that wnity, 

That we in nothing can a greater find, 


Upleſs the ſoul that's to the body join; 


„ 
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Lind ſure in this Dame Nature's in the right, 
The firieft union yields the moſt delight. 


CHAD 14 | de 
Of the Reſtriction laid upon Men in the uſe of Carnal Copulation, by the inn. en 
— 7 Marriage, — the — 2 it — to Mankind = 2 
roper time for ii. N * 
Tb the great Architect of the world has been pleaſed to goon 
frame us of different ſexes, and, for the propagation and con- 
tiuuation of mankind, has indutged us the mutual embraces of each onlc 
other, the deſire whereof, by a powerſul and ſecret inſtinct, is become — 
natural to us, yet he would leave them to the law of the Creator, who , _— 
has ordained that every mana ſhall have his own wife; and, though, age 
ſince man, by ſinning againſt his Creator, hath fallen from his primi— * 
tive purity, and has multiplied wives and concubines, by which the Wt 
farſt inſtitution's violated, and the groſſeſt affront given to the Di- — 
f vine Law-giver ; for the holy Jeſus hath told us, That in the begin- ho b 
f ning marriage was of one man to one woman: ſo that as theſe conju- i,” 
"= gal delights cannot be enjoyed but in a married ſtate, ſo neither, in 
E that ftate, can they law fully be participated of with more than one e. 
wife. And it is the break ing of this order that has filled the world n 
with confuſion and debauchery; has brought diſeaſes on the body, Ne, 
conſumption on eſtates, and eternal ruin to the ſoul, if not repented wh 
Let all thoſe, therefore, of either ſex, that have a deſire to enjoy h | 
N 3the delights of mutual embraces, take care that they do it in a marri- * 
da ſtate, with their own wives or huſbands, or elſe it will become z 97 
T3 %;7egrſe to them, inſtead of a bleſſing: And, to that end let them confid- Wi a. 
* what is due to the tranffreſſors of his law, who hath ſaid, Th 
„ et not commit Adultery, Whatever is ſpoken of the veneral pleaſures, 
Vis ſpoken to thoſe who have, or may have, a right thereunto, by being 
in a married ſtate, For, | : 
Who to forbidden pleaſures are inclin'd, 
Will find at laſt they leave a fling behind, 
N SECTION II. 
O the Happineſs of the Married State. 
'Matrimony, in the preſent age, is looked upon as a moſt inſupport- ts 
able yoke : Wives and huſbands are accounted. the greateſt clogs and 11 
burthens to thoſe who give up the reins to their unbridled appetites. Wi * 
Notwithſtanding the preſent mode of thinking is againſt me, I doubt — b Y 
not of making it appear, that a married ſtate is the moſt happy con- — * 
dition, (where perſons are equally yoked) that is to be enjoyed on this Tt 
ſide Heaven, | 
f The author and inſtitutor of marriage, and who firſt brought man my 
4 and woman together, was no other than he that made them, even the — 
F Great Lord of the univerſe, whoſe wiſdom being infinite, could not ts — 
; but know what condition was good for us; and his goodneſs being ea 
F equal to his wiſdom, ſufficiently ſhews the end of this inſtitution was * 
: the happineſs of the creature he had made; and indeed man could not th 
] be happy without it; for he ſa that it was not good that man ſhould J: * 
; be alone, and therefore made a woman to complete his happineſs, wag 
which was not perfect whilſt he wanted ſuch a help mate for him. ar 
| The time of the inſtitution is alſo very remarkable: for it was — ) 
whilſt Adam and his ne- made bride were clothed with all that vir- r 
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a purity and innocence with which they were created, before they 
d entertained the leaſt converſe with the temper, or had given way 
bone diſcordered thought; and yet could curiouſly ſurvey the ſeveral 
comparable beanties and perfections of each other without ſin, and 
new not what it was to laſt, It was at this time that the Creator 
1nited Adam in the holy bands of wedlock. - * 


pr 
the 


| to *Twas in paradiſe where the firſt match was made; and which 
= ould ſcarcely have been paradiſe without it; for paradiſe is known 
= be a place of pteaſure, wherein they were ſurrounded with the quint- 
hs ſence of all delights; where there was nothing wanting that might 
hx leaſe the eye, charm the ear, or gratify the taſte ; and yet Adam was 
= ot happy with theſe pleaſing ſweets till he enjoyed his Eve; ſo that 


hoy was a married {tate which completed his happineſs, and which was 
Di paradiſe of pleaſure itſelf. | 
a What an addition to happineſs a good wife makes! ſuch a one is 


marie beſt companion in proſperity, and in adverſity the ſureſt friend; 
Jure greateſt afliſtance in buſineſs, the only lawful and comfortable 
= cans by which he can have iſſue, and the great remedy againſt in- 
10 ontinence; and if we believe king Solomon, The greateſt honour 


dy Into him that has her. For he tells us She is a crown to her huſparnd. 
' WS urely theſe are not ſmall advantages 

ted If married perſons would be careful to do their reſpective duties, 

30) Where would be but little complaining; nor would any condition in 


— 5 ife be fo agreeable as the married ſtate. How much more ſatisfaction 
54. man receives in the embraces of a loving wife, than in the wanton 
ir alliances of a deceitful har lot. 55 
5 Thus does this ſection unto all relate 

ing The pleaſures that attend the married flate : 


And frewvs it does with innocence conſiſt ; 
And that ſo many have thoſe pleaſures miſs'd, 
*Tis their own fault, they will no wiſer be, 
As in this mirror they may plainly ſee. 


SECTION, III. 


t what age young Men and Virgins are capable of carnal copulation ; and 
why they ſo much deſire it. 

I ſhall in the preſent ſection, make it my buſineſs to ſhew at what 

age young men and virgins are capable of the marriage bed, which 

zecauſe ſo many deſire before they attain to it, it will likewiſe be ne- 

eſſary to ſhew the cauſe of their impetuous deſires. 

The inclination of virgins to marriage is to be known by many 
ymptoms; for, when they arrive at ripe age, which is about four- 
een or fifteen, their natural purgations begin to flow ; and then the 
lood which no longer ſerves for the increaſe of their bodies, does, by 
ts abounding, ſtir up their minds to venerate : to which alſo exter- 
nal cauſes may incite them. For their ſpirits are briſk and inflamed 
hen they arrivEat,this age, and their bodies are often more heated 
dy their eating ſharp and ſalt things; and by ſpices, by which their 
eſire of veneral eqgbraces becomes very great, and, at ſome critical 


. junctures almoſt in portable. The uſe of thoſe ſo much deſired 
pot) 2njoyments being d to virgins, is often followed by very danger- 
vio and ſometimes al conſequences precipitating them into thoſe 
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follies that may bring an indelible ſtain on their families, or bring on 
themſelves the Green Sickneſs, or other diſeaſes. But when they are 
married and thoſe defires ſatisfied by their huſbands, theſe diſtempers 
vaniſh, and their beauty returns more gay and lively than before. 
And this ſtrong inclination of theirs may be known by their eager 
gazing at men, and affecting their company, which ſufficiently demon- 
rates that nature excites them to deſire coition. Nor is this the 
caſe with virgins only, but the ſame may be obſerved in young 
widows, who cannot be ſatisfied without that due benevolence which 


they were wont to receive from their huſbands. 


At fourteen years of age, commonly, the menſes begin to flow in 


virgins ;. at which time they are capable of conceiving and therefore 
fit for marriage: though it would be much better both for themſelves 


and their children, if they would not marry till eighteen or twenty; 
if they are healthy, of ſtrong body, and uſe themſelves to temperance, 
they may continue bearing till upwards of 50, though generally they 
leave off between 40 and 50: for the menſes flow longer in ſome 


than in others: but when they ceaſe, they ceaſe bearing. And there- 


fore Sarah bearing Iſaac after it had ceaſed to be with her according 


to the cuſtom of women, may be well termed miraculous. 


As for male youth, when they arrive at 16, or between that and 17; 


- Having much vital ſtrength, they may be capable of getting children; 


which ability, by the force and. heat of procreating matter, couſtantly 
increaſes till 45, 56, 65, and then begins to flag, the ſeed: by degrees 


becoming unfruitful, the nature ſpirits being extinguiſhed, and the 
heat dried ap. Thus it is with them for the moſt part, but many 
times it falls out otherwiſe in particular inſtances ; as once in Sweden 
a man was married at 100 years old to a bride of 30, and had many 


children by her; but he was a man of ſo hale a conſtitution, and 
carried his age ſo well, that ſtrangers would have not gueſſed him at 
above &,.. And in Campania, where the air is clear and temperate, 
it is uſual for men of 80 years old to marry young virgins,. and have 
children by them : which ſhews that age in man hinders not procrea- 
tion, unleſs they be exhauſted in their youth, and their yards ſhivered 
up. 

If any aſk, why a woman is ſooner barren than a man ?—let ſuc! 


_ Know that the natural heat, which is the cauſe of gencration, is more 


predominant in men than women ; for the monthly purgations of 
women ſhevw them to be more moiſt than men, and ſo does alſo the 
ſoftneſs of their bodies. And the man exceeding her in native heat, 
concocts the humours 1nto proper aliment, by the benefit whereof they 
are elaborated into ſeed: but woman though of a finer make, yet not 
being ſo ſtrong as men, their faculties are thereby hindered in their 
operation. | | 

Thus nature to her children is ſo kind, 

Thar early they thoſe inclinations find, 

Which prompts them on to propagate the hind, 

Lence tis a virgin her defires can't (mother, 


But refijtleſs is till fle be made a mother, 
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CHAT., ik | 
Df Virginity, what it is, how it may be known, by what means it may be 40, 
and how a perſon may know that it is ſo, | 
SECTI1ON TI. 
Of Virginity, and wherein it conſiſts. 


AVING treated of the defire young men and virgins have to 


mutual embraces, and at what age ther are fit for them; I have 
alſo ſhewn that thoſe pleaſures are only lawful to be enjoyed in a 
married ſtate ; and have alſo acquainted the reader with the advant- 
age of ſuch a condition, 
embraces are ſo impetuous that not having an opportunity to enter 
into a married ſtate, they have anticipated the pleaſures of matrimo- 
ny, and loſt their virginity before hand; and yet, perhaps, have af- 
terwards pretendcd to bring their virginity to a marriage bed, by 
which means many an honeſt man has been deceived, and meretricious 
woman eſcaped with impunity : and, on the other hand, ſome virtuous 
young virgins, that have come ſuch to their huſbands” beds, have been 
accuſed by the ignorance and credulity of their huſbands, to have 
loſt their virginity before hand, when there has been no ſuch matter; 
therefore to do right in this caſe to both parties, my deſign in this 
chapter is to ſhew what virginity is, and wherein it conſiſts: how 
many ways it may be loſt, and how a man may know that it is ſo or 
not: that ſo women may not be wrongfully cenſured, ' or men im- 
poſed upon. 

Virginity untouch'd and taintleſs, is the boaſt and pride of the fal: 
ſex ; but they generally commend it to put it off: For, as good as it is, 
they care not how ſoon they are honeſtly rid of it. And I think 
they are in the right of it, for if kept it grows uſeleſs, or at leaſt loſes 
ſo much of its value; a ſtale virgin (if ſuch a thing there be) being 
loo ked upon like an old almanack, out of date. But to ſpeak to 
the purpoſe, virginity is the chief, the prime, the beſt of any thing, 
and is properly the int-grity of a woman's privities, not violated by 
man, or not known by him: it being the diſtinguiſned character» 
tic of a virgin, that ſhe has not Known man. + h 

To make this more plain, I muſt here obſerve, that there is in 
maids, in the neck of the womb, a membraneous production called the 
Hymen, which is like the bud of a roſe-half blown, and this is brok - 
en in the firſt act of copulation with man: and hence comes the word 
Defloro, to deflower ; whence the taking of virginity, is called deflow- 
cring of a virgin: for when the roſe bud is expanded, virginity is loſt. 
Certain it is, there is in the firſt act of copulation ſomething that cauſes 
pain and bleeding; which is an evident fign of virginty. But what this 
is authors are not agreed on. Some ſay it is a nervous membranc, or 
thin ſkin. with ſmall veins, that bleeds at the firſt penetration of the 
yard. Others ſay. it is the four caruncles, knobs, or little bads Re 
myrtle berries, which are plump and full in virgins, but hang looſe or 
flagge; in thoſe who have uſed copulation, being preſſed by the yard. 
Some have obſerved the flethly circle about the Nymphz, or neck of 
the womb, with little obſcure veins, which make the membrane rot 
to be nervous, but fleſhy. But ſetting aſide conjectures, the Hywen, 
or Clauſtrum Virginale, is a thin membrane interwoven-with flethy 
fibres, aud endowed with many. little arteries and veins, ſpread acrois 


But ſince the deſires of many after mutual 
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the paſſage of the vagina, behind the inſertion of the bladder, with 
| hole in the midſt for the menſes to flow, ſo big, that it will admit 01 
1 the top of one's little finger. This is that which is called the Zone, 
| or girdle of chaſtity ; and where it is found in the form deſcribed, 


it is a certain note of yirginity ; but in the firſt a& of copulation i; — 
is neceſſarily violated, and then it is generally accompanied with. an — 
effuſion of blood, which blood is called the flower of virginity ; and, = 
when once it is broke, it never cloſes again. 5 ar 
SECTION, II. the 

Ho virginity may be It. of 


* Ia the former ſection I have thewn in what virginity conſiſts, and ¶ wo 


that it is loſt by the firſt penetration of the yard, which may be eaſil; nat 

known by its being attended with an effuſion of blood upon the rup- mi 

1 ture of the Hymeneal membrane, or Clauſtrum Virginale; but [ ble 
| att do the fair ſex this juſtice, to let the world know, that although vil 
q 1, erever this is found, it is an undoubted token of virginity, yet it gil 
. will not follow, that where this token is wanting, virginity is deflow- re. 
# erea ; tur the Hymen may be corroded by accrimonious and fretting ö 
i hamours flowing through it with the menſes, or it may be violated vi 
by the inverſion or falling out of the uterus, or of the vagina or th 
L | ſheath, which ſometimes happens even to virgins ; or (which all vir- he 
L gins ſhould-beware of, for the preſervation of their credit, and pre- th 
| venting of ſuſpicion) perhaps the unwary bride has had her menſes but he 
a day or two before, in which caſe both the Hymen and inner wrinkled ſo 

| _ membranes of the vagina are flaggy, weak and relaxed, ſo that no le 
| ſuch rupture or cffuſion may happen. It were better therefore, that 2 
| when virgins are about to marry, they would fix their wedding-day at C 
leaſt ſix or ſeven days after the menſes have done flowing. ſi 


But further, nature bath given greater deſires after enjoyment to 
| {ome than to others, and ſuch, though they abſtain from enjoyment, 
yet ſo great is their deſire after it, that they may break the Hymen or 
Clauſtrum Virginale ; and ſometimes it itches to that degree, that 
they put in their finger, and ſo break it. Sometimes the midwives 
5 break it in the birth; and ſometimes it is done by ſtoppage of urine, 
coughing, violent ſtraining, or ſneeſing; ſo that no bleeding at the 
firſt penetration of the huſband, is not always a ſign of unchaſtity, or 
that another has been there before him, ſeeing that the Hymenial 
membrane may be broke ſo many other ways: but where bleeding 
does flow, it is an undeniable token that the perſon was a virgin, and 
never knew man before. And indeed, tho' the Hymen may be broke 
all theſe ways mentioned, yet it ſo rarely happens to be broke any 
other way, that Leo Africanus makes mention of it as a general 
cuſtom of the Africans at their weddings, that, the marriage ceremo- 
ny being over, the bride and bridegroom are ſhut up in a chamber, 
while the wedding dinner is preparing; an ancient women ſtands at the 


1 door to recgive from the. bridegroom a ſheet, having the bloody tok< 
f enof the wife's virginity, which ſhe ſhews in triumph to all the gueſts, 
: andthea they feaſt with joy; but if there is no blood ſeen, the bride 
| is to be ſent home again to her friends with diſgrace, and the diſap- 


pointed gueſts go home without their dinner. : 
There are others, that make the ſtraightneſs of the privities a ſign 
A virginity, but this is a very uncertain rule; for this depends much 
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pon the age, habit of body, and other circumſtances. But, though 
women who have uſed carnal copulation, are not ſo ſtraight as vir- 
gins, yet this cannot be a certain argumeat of virginity, becauſe the 
privities may be made ſtraight by-the uſe of aſtringent medicines, 1 
have heard of a courtezan, who though ſhe had been married, gave 
herſelf out to be a virgin, and by the help of a bath of comfry roots, 
deceived thoſe with whom ſhe had to do. 

Others judge of loſt virginity, by milk in the breaſt ; but ſuch, 
perhaps, are ignorant that there is a twofold milk ; theone of virgins, 
the other of ſuch as have conceived or brought forth children : that 
of virgins is a malady contrary to nature, made of blood from the 
womb ; turned into milk by the faculty of the breaſts; the other is 
natural, where there is a child either in the womb or born; yet the 
milk, though both are white, differs very much, both in reſpect to the 
blood, and diverſity of veins that bring it to the breaſts; and that of 
virgins isthinner, leſs in quantity and not ſo ſweet : therefore if vir- 
gins happen to have ſuch milk, they are not for that reaſon to be 
reckoned unchaſte. ' 5 

Upon the whole, the ſum of what I have ſaid upon this head o 
virginity, terminates in this ; that when a man is married, and finds 
the tokens of his wife's virginity, upon the firſt act of copulation, - he 
has all the reaſon in the world to believe her ſuch : but if he finds 
them not, he has not reaſon to think her. devirginated, if he finds 
her otherwiſe ſober and modeſt; ſeeing the Hymen may be broken 
ſomany otherways, and yet the woman both chaſte and virtuous. Only 
let me caation virgins to take all imaginable care to keep their virgin 
zone entire, that ſo when they marry, they may be ſuch as the great 

Czſar wiſhed his wife to be, not oaly without fault, but without 
ſuſpicion alſo. 


Thus have I virgin innocence ſurvey d, 

Lind fhew'd the difference betwixt wife and maid, 
Aud that their chaſtity they need not fear, 
Whoſe virgin token plainly doth appear, 

Nor cenſure thoſe in whom they do not ſo, 

Unleſs the contrary they plainly know, 

For they may yet unſpotted virgins be, 

Although their virgin tokens none can ſee, 


Be 
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Tac ſecrets of nature diſplayed in the Produftion of Man. 
CHAPTER I. 


What conception is; what is pre=requiſite thereunto; how a woman may 
hnow whether e hath conceived, and whether a boy or a girl, 


Skcriox I. 
/ Conception, what it is, &c. 


AVING, in the firſt part of this work, deſcribed the inſtruments 
1 of generation in both ſexes, and the uſe ſor which thoſe inſtru- 
ments were intended by nature, I ſhall, in the part before me, pro- 
ceed to ſhew what conception is; the ſigns and tokens thereof, and 
what are the pre-requiſites thereunto : for when once a woman has 
conceived the work of generation is begun, time, with nature's help, 
will perfect the work. : 

Now in conception, that which is firſt to be regarded, and without 
which it cannot be, is the ſeed of the man, that being the active prin- 
ciple, or efficient cauſe of the foetus, the matter of which 1s arterial 
blood, and animal ſpirits, which are elaborated into ſeed in the teſti- 
cles, and from thence by proper veſſels conveyed into the yard, and in 
the act of copulation, it is injected or emitted into the womb. The 
next thing is the paſſive principle of the foetus (for there muſt be both 
in order to conception) and this is an ovum, or egg, impregnated by 
me man's ſeed, or being conveyed to it, the womb cloſes up, that no 
air may enter therein, but the impregnated ovum may ſwell into a fœ- 
zus. This is that which is truly and properly conception, and the pre- 
s quiſites thereunto I ſhall make the ſubject of the r.ext ſection. 

SECTION II. | * dos 
Of the Pre-requiſites to Conception. 

J have ſhewn in the former Lein, that there are two things to be 
| regarded chiefly in conception, to wit, the active and paſſive principle. 
Y This in part thews, that difference of ſexes is a pre-requiſite to concep- 

tion. So nature has ordained, there muſt be a proper vehicle for the 
active principle to be injected thereinto, and there muſt alſo be a paſ- 
ive principle to be impregnated thereby, ſo the woman has no active 
principle to 1mpregnate, and therefore, without different ſexes, there 
Can be no conception. „ 

But this is not all: for it is not enough that there be different ſexes, 
but theſe different ſexes muſt unite, and there muſt be coition, in or- 
der to conception ; and it is coition, or the mutual embraces of both 
ſexes, which nature has made ſo defirable to each other; which, when 
authoriſed in the way that heaven has ordained, there is no need of 
raviſhing ; for the fair bride will quickly meet her bridegroom with 
equal vigour, But ſince in that there may be overdoing, and ſuch er- 
rors committed by their giving way to the impetuoſity of their deſires, 
as may be prejudicial to conception, it will not be amiſs to give ſome 
1 directions to make this operation the more effectual, 
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SecTIon III. 
1 Word of Advice to bath Sexes : or, Directions reſpecting the AF. of 


Coition or carnal Copulation, 
Though there are ſome that deſire not to have chiidren, and yet are 
-ery fond of nocturnal embraces, to whom theſe directions will be no 
ay acceptable, becauſe it may probably produce thoſe effects which 
hey had rather be without; yet I doubt not but the generality of both 
exes, when in a married ſtate have ſuch a deſire to produce the fair 
mage of themſelves, that nothing can be more welcome to them than 
hoſe directions that may make their mutual embraces moſt effectual 
© that end: and therefore let none think it ſtrange that we pretend 
o give directions for the promoting that which nature itſelf teacheth 
all to perform; ſince ' tis no ſoleciſm for art to be a handmaid to nature, 
and to aſſiſt her in her nobleſt operations. Neither is it the bare per- 
orming of that a& which we here dire& to, but the performing it ſo 
zs to make it conducive unto the work of generation. And fince this 
act is the foundation of generation, and without which it cannot be, 
ome care ought to be taken, and conſequently, ſome advice given, 
10w to perform it well: and therein I am fure the proverb is on our 
ide, which tells us, that what'is once well done, is twice done. But 
ret what we ſhall advance on this nice ſuhjeR, ſhall be offered with 


may 


__ uch caution, as not to give offence to the chaſteſt ear, nor put the faic . 

ial ex to the trouble of bluſhing. What I ſhall offer will confiſt of two. 

ſti- arts, Firſt, ſomething previous to it; and ſecondly, ſomething con- 

Jn equential to it. | 

he For the firſt, when married perſons deſign to follow the propenſions 

th df nature for the production of the fair image of themſelves, let every 

by hing that looks like care and buſineſs be baniſhed from their thoughts, 

wy or all ſuch things are enemies to Venus ; and let their animal and 

2 ital ſpirits be powerfully exhilerated by ſome briſk and generous re- 

FO oratives ; and let them, to invigorate their fancies, ſurvey the lovely 
deauties of each other, and bear the bright ideas of them in their minds: 
and if it happens, that inſtead of beauty there is any thing that looks 
like imperfection or deformity (for nature is not alike bountiful to all) 

be et them be covered over with a veil of darkneſs, and oblivion. And 

le. ſince the utmoſt intention of deſire is required in this act, it may not 

p- de amiſs for the bridegroom for the more eager heightening of this joy, 

he o delineate the ſcene of their approaching happineſs to his fair lan- 

— guiſhing bride, in ſome ſuch amourous rapture as this. 

re Now, my fair bride, now will I form the mint 

WE. Of love and joy, and rifle all that's in't. 

Ss, Now my infranchisd hand on ev*ry fide, 

I Shall oer thy naked poliſt'd ivory flide, 

th Freely fall now my longing eyes behold, 

on Thy bared ſnow, and thy undrained gold : 

of Nor curtain now, though of tranſparent lawn, 

th Shall be before thy virgin treaſure drawn. 

1. 1 will enjoy thee now, my faireſt ; come, 

8, And fly with me to love's elyſium, 

ne My rudder with thy bold hand, like a try'd_ 


And Rilful pilot, thou halt ſteer, and guide, 
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year, and that he ſhould be careful not to ſpen !] his ſtock laviſhly, 40 


yet will not confeſs it, that they may be iaſtructed how to order them- 


My bark in love's dark channel, where it all 
Dance, as the bounding waves ds riſe ani fa ; 
Wiilſe my tall pinnace in the Cyprian fireighty 
Rides ſufe at anchor, and untlades the freight. 

Having by theſe, and other amorous acts (which love can better dic- 
tate than my pen) wound up your fancies to the bigheſt ardour and 
deſires, Perform tloſe rights nature and love requires, 

* Til you have quench'd euch rs am' rous fires, 

When the act of coition is over, and the bridegroom has done what 
nature prompted him to do, he ought to take care not to withdraw 
too precipitately from the field of love, leſt he ſhould, by ſo doing, let 
the cold into the womb, which might be of dangerous conſequence. 
But when he has given time for the matrix to cloſe-up, he may with 
draw, and leave the bride to her repoſe, which. ought to be with all 
the calmneſs poſſible, betaking herſelf to reſt on the right fide, and no! 
removing, without great occaſion, till ſhe has taken her firſt fleep. 
Coughing and ſneezing, if poſſible, ſhould be avoided, or any thing t2:t 
agitates or cauſes a motion of the hody. Thefe amourous engagement; 
ſhould not be often repeated till the conception is confirmed. And it 
may not be amiſs to remind the bridegroom, that the fair laſts all the 


women, in general, are better pleaſed in having a thing once well done, 
than often ill done. 
SECTION. IV. How a Monan may kvw when fe has canciueu. 

. - After the means made uſe of in order to conception, according to th: 
directions given before, there is reaſon to expect that conception 
ſhould follow: but as things do not always fucceed according to defire, 
ſo therefore conception does not always follow upon coition. For there 
are many women, eſpecially thoſe newly married, who know not 
whether they have conceived or not, after coition ; which, if they 
were aſſured of, they might and would avoid ſeveral inconveniences 
which they. now run upon. For, when after conception a woman 
Finds an alteration in herſelf, and yet knows not from whence it ariſes, 
ſhe is apt to run to the doctor, and inquire of him what is the matter, 
who not knowing that ſhe is with child, gives her a ſtrong potion, 
which certainly deſtroys the conception. There are others, who out 
of fooliſh baſhful coyneſs, though they know that they have conceived, 


Jelves accordingly. Thoſe that are coy may learn in time to be wiſe ; 
and for the ſake of thoſe that are ignorant, I ſhall ſet down the ſigns 
of conception that women may know thereby, whether they have 
conceived or not. | | 

If a woman hath conceived, the vein under her eye will be ſwelled, 
i. e. under the lower eyelid, the vein in the eyes appearing clearly, and 
the eyes ſomething diſcoloured ; if the woman hath not her terms up- 
on her, nor hath watched the night before, there is a certain ſign of 


her having conceived ; and this appears moſt plainly juſt upon the 4; 
conception, and holds for the firſt two months after. dr 

Stop the urine of the woman cloſe in a glaſs or bottle three days, a a 
the expiration of which time ſtrain it thro” a linen rag: if you per-. ¶ ne 


ceive ſmall living creatures in it, you may inſtantly conclude that ſhe 
hath conceived ; for the urine, which was before part of her own ſubs 
ſtance, will be generatiye as well as its miſtreſs, © | 
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A coldneſs and chilneſs of the outward parts after copulation, ſhews 
woman to have conceived, the heat being retired to make the con- 
ption; and then the veins of the breaſts are more clearly ſeen than 
ey were before. The tops of the nipples look redder than formerly; 
e body is weakened, and the face diſcoloured, the belly waxeth very 
at, becauſe the womb cloſethgitſelf together to nouriſh and cheriſh the 
ed. If ſhe drinks cold water a coldneſs is felt in the breaſt ; ſhe has 
Iſo loſs of appetite, ſour belchings, and exceeding weakneſs of the 
tomach ; the breaſts begin to ſwell, and wax hard, not without pain 
dr ſoreneſs; wringing or griping pains like the cramp, happens in 
he belly above the navel ; alſo divers appetites and longings are en- 
rendered. The veins of the eyes are alſo clearly ſeen, and the eyes 
zem ſomething diſcoloured, as a looking glaſs will ſhew. The excre- 
nents of the guts are voided painfully, becauſe the womb ſwelling, 
hirſteth the right gut together: likewiſe let her take a green nettle 
and put it into her urine, cover it cloſely, and let it remain all night: 
it ſhe is with child, it will be full of red ſpots on the next morning, 
bi ſhe is not with child it will be blackiſh. | 
By theſe experiments, ſome of which never fail, a woman may 
know whether ſhe hath conceived or not, and to regulate herſelf ac- 
cordingly, For, 


When women once with child conceived are, 


They of themſelves fhould take efpecial care. 


SECTION. V. 


How to know whether a Waman be conceived of a male or female chuld. , 


In the preſent ſection I ſhall endeavour to gratify the curioſity of 
many perſons who are very deſirous to know whether they are con- 
ceived of a male or female. For the ſatisfaction of ſuch, I ſhall give 
the ſign of a male child being conceived, and the reverſe thereof that 
of a female, i 1 

It is then a ſign of a male child, when the woman feels it firſt on 
the right ſide; for male children lie always on that ſide of the womb, 
the woman alſo when riſing from her chair, doth ſooner ſtay herſelf 
upon the right hand than on the left. Alſo the belly lies rounder 
and higher than when it isa female. The colour of the woman 1s not 
ſo ſwarthy, but more clear than when it is a girl. The right fide is 
likewiſe more plump and harder than the left, the right nipple red- 
der. She likewiſe breeds a boy eaſier and with leſs pain than a girl, 
and carries her burthen not ſo heavily, but is more nimble and ſtirring. 

I will only, as to this, add the following experiments, which I never 
knew fail. If the circle under the woman's eyes, which is of a wan 
blue colour, be more apparent under the right eye, and that moſt diſ- 
coloured, ſhe is with child of a boy ; if the mark be moſt apparent in 
her left eye, ſhe is with child of a girl, The other 1s, let her drop a 
drop of her milk in a baſon of fair water, if it ſinks to the bottom as it 
drops in, round in a drop, it is a girl ſhe is with child of; for, if it be 
a boy it will ſpread and ſwim at top. This I have often tried, and it 
never failed. 


For whether male, or female child it be 3 
Yeu have conceived, by theſe rules you'll ſer. 
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CHAP. IL 
Sec. I. How a Woman fhould order herſelf in order to conception. 


"AM very well ſatisfied that many women defired copulation, 
not from any delight or ſatis faction they take therem, more than 
as it is the means appointed by Him that bids us increaſe and multi- 
ply, for the obtaining of children, and the propaga ion of mankind, 
And though ſeveral make uſe of coition to obtain that end, yet we 
find by experience, that in many, it does not ſucceed, becauſe they 
order not themſelves as they ought to do; for, though it muſt be 
granted, that all our endeavours depend upon the divine bleſſing, * 
if we are wanting in any thing to ourſelves, how can we expect that 
bleſſing to ſucceed our endeavours ?. My buſineſs therefore in this 
ſection ſhall be to ſhew how women that defire to have children 
ſhould order themſelves. | 
Firſt, women that are deſirous to have children, muſt, in order 
thercunto, give themſelves to moderate exerciſe : for want of exerciſe, 
end idleneſs, are very great enemies to the work of generation, and 
indeed are enemies both to foul and body. Thoſe that ſhall give 
themſelves the trouble to obſerve it will fiad thoſe city dames that 
live high, and do nothing, ſeldom have children, or if they have, 
they ſeldom live; whereas, thoſe poor women that accuſtom them- 
ſelves to labour, have many children, and thoſe ſtrong and luſty. Nor 
need we wonder at it, if we conſider the benefit that comes by a mo- 
derate exerciſe and labour; for it opens the pores, quickens the ſpir- 
its, ſtirs up the natural heat, ſtrengthens the body, ſenſes and ſpirits, 
comforts the limbs, and helps na ure in all her exerciſes, of which 
procreation of children is none of the leaſt, | 
Secondly, women in order to conception, ſhould avoid all manner 
of diſcontent, and the occaſion of it; for diſcontent is a great enemy 
to conception, and it ſo diſpirits either man or woman, that it hin- 
ders them from putting forth that vigour, which ought to be exerted 
in the act of coition. When on the contrary, content and ſatisfac- 
tion of mind dilate the heart and arteries, whereby the vital bloed 
and ſpirits are freely diſtributed throughout the body; and thence 
ariſe ſuch affeQions, as pleaſe, recreate and refreſh the nature of 
man, as hope, joy, Iove, gladneſs, and mirth. Nor does it only com- 
fort and ſtrengthen the body, but alſo che operation and imagination 
of the mind: which is ſo much the more neceſſary : in ſo much 
the imagination of the mother works forcibly upon the conception 
of the child. Women therefore, ought to take great care hat their 
imagination be pure and clear, that their child may be well fo:med, 
Thirdly, women ought to take care to keep the womb in good 
order: and to ſee that the menſes come down as they cugh: to do, 
for if they are diſcoloured, they are out of order. But if he blood 
comes down pure, hen the woman will be very prone to cos ceive 
With child, efpecia'ly if they uſe copulation in two or three days 
after tie monthly terms are ſtayed. | 
 _ Fourthly, a woman that would corceive ſhon!d obſerve tha! ſhe 
does not uſe the att of coitian too often ;.for ſatiety giucs the womb, 
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nd renders it unfit for its office. There are two things demonſtrate 
his; 1. e. that common whores (who often uſe copulation) have 
ever, or very rarely any children: for the graſs ſeldom grows in a 
hath that is commonly trodden in, The other is, that women, whoſe 
zuſbands bave been long abfent do, after copulation wich them again 
oncerive very quickly. | | | 
Fifthly, care ſhould be taken that the time of copulation be con- 
>nient, that there may be no fear of ſurp!1ze : for fear hinders con- 


hey eption. And then it were the beſt alſo that the deſire of copulation 
t be e natural, and not ſtirred up by provocation; and if it be natural, 
| 9 he greater the woman's deſire of copulation is, the more likely ſhe 
that Is to conceive, Ny 

this I will add no more, but what ſome authors report, that a loadſtene 


arried about a woman, not only cauſeth conception but concord 
between man and w:fe; if it be true, I would have no married wo- 
man go without one, both for her own and huſband's quiet. 

Let all the fair, who would have eilen from 

Their ſoft embraces, read what*s here laid down : 


give Thoſe that to exerciſe tlemſeli es incline, 

that And in their love to be content defign, 

ave, Who have their montiily terms in order flow ; 

em- And regulate them if they do not ſo; 

Nor That lowe's embraces moderately uſe, | \ 

mo- Anil to enjey them a fit ſeaſon chuſe ; 

pir- Tleſe may, content with what they ve done, remain, 

No And need not fear their wiſhes to obtain. | 

F Ny, Sect. II. What a woman ought to obſerve after conception, 

| After a woman has conceived, or has reaſon to think ſo, ſhe oaght 
ner io be very careful of herſelf leſt ſhe ſhould do any thing that might 
-my hinder nature in her conception. For in the firſt two months after 
\in.. conception women are very ſubje& to miſcarriages, becauſe then 


N 
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ted che ligaments are weak and ſoon broken. To prevent this, let the 


fac. WM voman every —_— drink a — of ſage ale, and it will do her 
oed abundance of good. And if ſigns of abortion or — appear, 
nce let her lay a toaſt dipped intent (in caſe muſcadel cannot be gotten) 
e of to the navel, for this is very good. Or, let her take a little green 
tenſy, and having bruiſed it, ſprinkle it with muſcadel, and apply to 
ion ie navel, and ſhe will find it much better; Alfo tea infuſed in ale, 
ach like ſage ale, and a draught drank every morning, is moſt excellent 
ron for ſuch women as are ſubje& to miſcarriages. Allo take juice of 
1cir tanſey, clarify it, and boi] it up into a ſyrup, with twice its wo 
ed, in ſugar, and let a woman take a ſpoonful or two of it in ſuch caſes, 
ood I 2nd it will be an excellent preſervative againſt miſcarriages. Alſo, 
do, if ſhe can, let ber be where the air is temperate. Let her ſleep be 
ood moderate; let her alſo avoid all watching arid immoderate exerciſe, 
ive as alſo diſturbing paſſions, loud clamours, and filthy ſmells ; and 
Jays let her abſtain from all things which may provoke either urine or 

the courſes, and alſo from all ſharp and windy meats; and let a 
ſhe moderate diet be obſerved. If the excrements of the guts be re- 


% 


mb, fined, lenify the belly with clyſters made of the deceQtion of mal 


it looks like butter, or coagulated milk. And it would be neceſſary 


. ought to have in the perfection of it, receiving from God a living ſoul, 


Maker, and upholder of all things both in heaven and earth. 


its mother, whilſt it is confined in the dark receſſes ; firſt giving the 
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lows and violets, with ſugar and common oil; or make broth. of bo. TI 
rage, bugloſs, bects, mallows, and take therein a little manna; but he! 
on the contrary, if ſhe be troubled with a looſeneſs of the belly, let it P's fe 


not be ſtopped without the judgment of a phyſician; for that matter is f. 
all uterine fluxes have a malignant quality, and muſt be evacuated Hoſe 
and removed before the flux be ſtayed. , Bart 


CH AS. mW. — 
How the Child lieth, and how it groweth up in the womb of the Mol lier af+ hin 


ter conception, 
SECTION, I. | fte. 
Flow the Child is formed in the Womb after Conception, 
As to the formation of the child, it is to be noted; that after coi- 
tion, the ſeed lies warm in the womb for ſix days without any 


viſible alteration, only the womb cloſes up itſeif to prevent its iſſuing 
forth again, and for the ſecuring it from any cold : and all this time 


for her who has conceived, to forbear the embraces of her huſband al 1 
the time, leſt the conception ſhould be ſpoiled. In three days after, e b 
it is altered from the quality of thick milk or butter, and becomes 
blood, or at leaſt reſembles it in colour; nature having now begun to Hh, 
work upon it; in the next ſix days following, that blood begins to be 
united into one body, grows hard and becomes a little quantity, and al 
to appear a round lump. And, as in the firſt creation the earth was ed: 
void, and without form, ſo in this creating work of divine power in Han 
the womb ; in this ſhapeleſs embryo lies the firſt maſs. But in two 
days after the principal members are formed by the plaſtic power of Hat 


nature, and theſe principal members are four in number, viz. The Hhar 
heart, the brain, the liver, and the teſticles, or ſtones. Three days 
after the other members are formed, and are diſtinguiſhed from the ¶ for 
ſhoulders to the knees, and the heart, liver and ſtones, with their ap- ev 
purtenances, do grow bigger and bigger. Four days after that, the ſiti 
ſeveral members of the whole body appear, and as nature requires, 
they conjunctly and ſeverally do receive their perfection. And ſo in 
the appointed time, the whole creation hath that eſſence which it 


therewith putting in its noiſtrils the breath of life. Thus I have 
ſhewn the whole operation of nature in the formation of the child in 
the womb, according to the energy given it by the Divine Creator, 


By ſome others more briefly, but to the ſame purpoſe, the forming 
of the child in the womb of its mother is thus deſcribed : three days 
in the milk, three in the blood, twelve days from the fleſh, and eigh- 
teen the members, and forty days afterwards the child is inſpired 
with life, being endowed with an immortal living ſoul. 

: SECTION, II. 
Of the manner of the Child's lying in the Womb from the Conception to the 
| Birth, 
I come now to ſhew in what manner the child lieth in the womb of 


reader the teſtimony of two or three of the moſt learned on this 
head. 3 | 
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bo. The learned Hippecrates affirms, that the child, as he is placed in 


but he womb, hath his hands upon his Knees, and his head bent to 
let ii Mis feet; ſo that he lies round together, his hands upon his knees, and 
ittcr is face between them; ſo that each eye touches each thumb, and his 
ated oſe betwixt his knees. And of the ſame opinion in this matter was 


Bartholonius the younger. Columbus is of opinion that the figure of 
he child in the womd is round, the right arm bowed, the fingers there- 
pf under the ear, above the neck, and the head bowed, ſu that the 
hin toucheth the breaſt, the left arm bowed above buth breaſt and 
ace, and propped up by the bending of the right elbow : the legs are 
ifted upwards, the right of which is ſo lifted up, that the thigh touch- 
th the belly, the knees the navel ; the heel toucheth the left buttock, 
nd the foot is turned back, and covereth the ſecrets ; the left thigh 
oucheth the belly, the knees the navel, the heel toucheth the left but- 
ock, and the foot is turned back, and covereth the ſecrets ;- the left 
high toucheth the belly, and the kg lifted up to the breaſt, the 
back lying outwards. 
Thus the reader may ſee how authors differ herein; but this ought 
o be noted, that the different poſitions which the child hath been ſeen 
in, hath given occaſion to the different opinions of authors, For 


n ©» Mwvhen the woman is young with child, the embryo is always found of 
o he Na round figure, a littte oblong, having the ſpine moderately turned in- 
and ards, the thighs folded, and a little raifed, to which the legs are join- 
was Wc: that the heels toucheth the buttocks, the arms bending, and the 
in lands placed upon the knees, towards which the head is inclining 
two Forwards ſo that the chin touches the breaſt 3 the ſpine of the back is 
r of Hat that time placed towards the mother's, the head uppermoſt, the 


The hands forwards, and the feet downwards, and proportionable to its 
days growth it extends its members by little and little, which were exactly 
the formed in the firſt month. In this poſture it uſually keeps till the 
ap- ſeventh or eighth month, and then by a natural propenſity and diſpo- 

the ſition of the upper parts of the body the head is turned downwards to- 
ires, ward the inward orifice of the womb, tumbling as it were over its 
o in head; ſo that the feet are uppermoſt, and the face towards the mother's 
hit great gut. And this turning of the infant in this manner with his 
ſoul, head downwards towards the latter end of a woman's reckoning is ſo 
have ordered of nature, that it may be the better diſpoſed for the birth. The 
d in knowledge of theſe things being ſo effential to the practice of a mid- 
ator, wife, I could not omit them. : 


Cc H A p. IV. 


days Wl / the Obſtructions of Conception; with the Cauſe and Cure of Barrenneſs, 
and the Signs of Inſufficiency both in Men and Women. 
EFORE I proceed any further, it is highly neceſſary that I treat 
of the inſtructions of conception, which naturally leads me to 
treat of barrenneſs, the grand obſtruction of conception. 


SECTION I. Of barrenneſs. 


Barrenneſs is a natural and accidental defect, which hinders concep- 
tion: for that which hinders conception cauſeth barrenneſs. There are 
ſeveral cauſes why. conception may be hindered 3 as too much heat or 
cold dries up the ſeed, and makes it corrupt; this extinguiſhing the life 
of the ſeed, and that making it wateriſh, and unfit for generation, It. 


gainſt letting virgins blood in their arm before their courſes come 
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may be cauſed alſo by the ſtoppage or overflowing of the courſes, and 
by ſwelling ulcers, or inflamations of the womb, or by an excreſcence 


of fleſh gowing about the mouth of the matrix, whereby the ſeed is 
hindered from heing injeRed into the womb ; and-want of love in the 
perſons copulating may alſo hinder -conception, as is apparent from 
thoſe women that are deflowered againſt: their will: no conception 
following any forced copulation. | 

And here let me caution parents-againſt one thing that often 
cauſeth barrenneſs, which might eaſily be prevented; and that is, a- 


down ; theſe come down in virgins uſually in the 14th year of their 
age, ſeldom before the 13th, but never before the 12th. Now, becauſe 
uſually a young virgin is out of order before they firſt break down, 
the mother goes with her to the doctor, who finding that fulneſs of 
blood is the occaſion of her illneſs, orders her to be let blood in the 
am; upon which-ſhe- becomes. well for a time, the ſuperfluous blood 
being taken away; and this remedy which is worſe than the diſeaſe, 
being repeated four or five times, the blood comes not down at all tv 
the womb, as it doth in other women, but dries up, and is for ever bar- 
ren; whereas, had ſhe been let hlood in the foot, it would have brought uh 
the blood downwards, and ſo have provoked the terms, and prevented 1 


miſchief. 1 


Another cauſe of barrenneſs is, for want of convenient moderate Ino 
quality, which the woman ought to have with the man; as, if he be Wl the 
hot, the muſt be cold; if he be dry, ſhe moiſt : but, if they both are an) 


dry, or both of a moiſt conſtitution, they cannot propagate, though in of 
this cafe neither of them may be barren, ſingly conſidered ; for he or Wl of 


ine though now as barren as the barren+fig tree, yet joined, with an Wl wo 
apt conſtitution, may become as fruitful-as the vine. p ket 

Another cauſe of barrenneſs may be the daſuſe of copulation ; for uri 
ſome there are of that frigid conſtitution, that they either uſe not the fry 
means at all, or elſe perform it with ſo much langour and coldneſs, rer 
that. it is not likely it ſhould prove efficacious ; for the act of coition un 
Mould be performed with the greateſt ardour and intenſneſs of deſire ali 


imaginable, or elſe they may as well let it alone; a frigid diſpoſition Wl inf 


being the effect of a cold diRemper, and muſt be cured by ſuch things an 
as heat and nouriſh. * Fer, | : | 
. Without good drink and feeding high —_ 10 co: 
t Deſnes of Venus ſoon will die. a. 

Such therejore ought to feed upon cock- ſtones and lamb- ſtones, ita 
ſparrows, partridges, quails, and pheaſent's eggs, for tis an infallible | 
aphoriſm in phyſick, that whatſoever any creature is extremely addi&- ¶ bu 
ed to, they operate-to the ſame end by their mutual virtue in the man Ml ble 
that eats them. Therefore partridges, quails, ſparrows, &c, being ex- fot 
tremely addicted ta venery, they work the ſame effect in thoſe who | 
eat them: and this likewiſe is worthy to be noted, that in what part mi 


of the body the faculty is ſtrong, as a medicine: as for inſtance, the Wl to: 


virtus procreativus lies in the teſticles; therefore cock-ſtones, & c. are an 
medicinal in this diſtemper. Let ſuch perſons alſo eat ſuch food as is ſh 
very nouriſhing, as parſnips, aliſanders,ſkirſts, and pine nuts; and cit 


let them̃ take a dram of diaſatryon in an electuary every morning. ¶ it 


The ſtones of a fox dried to powder, a dram taken every morning in ca 
tent, is alſo very good in this. caſe: and fo alſo is a dram of ſatyrion ¶ it 
root taken in like manner. th 
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_"2 SecT10N, II. | 

ad is Of the Signs of Inſufficiency in Men; and Barrenneſs in Wemen, 

1 the After married people have lived long together, and both ſeem ke 
, on y, and yet neither of them have children, there often ariſes diſcontent - 
tion 


between them, and both are troubled becauſe they kn ow not on what 
ide the fault is. And though authors have left ſeveral ways to know 
vhether the man or woman be defective, yet becauſe I cannot 
-oincide in their judgments, I ſhall paſs them by in filence, and rather 
lay down a few rules that may be depended upon, than many that are 
uncertain, But I muſt firſt premiſe, that women are ſubject to many 
infirmities more than men, that the cauſe of barrenneſs is oftener on 
heir ſide than the man's. For, if the man has the inſtrument of gen- 
ration perfect, being in health, and keeping a regular and temperate 
iet and exerciſe, I know no accidental cauſe of barrenneſs in him : 
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lood whereas the cauſe of barrenneſs in a woman lies in her womb, and 
eaſe, ¶ tne infirmities incident thereunto ; ſome of which are ſtopping of the 
ll to Wmenſtrua, or their overflowing ; as alſo the falling out thereof, an:; 
bar- me inflammation, windineſs, heat, and dryneſs thereof, for each of 


ought 


which we will preſcribe proper cures. - 
nted 


But to be more particular. | 
If a man or woman, in whom the inſtruments of generation appear 
rate no ways defective, would know whether the cauſe of barrenneſs be in 
e be themſelves or their bed-fellow,. let them take a handful of barley, or 
are any other corn that will grow quickly, and ſteep half of it in theurine 
h in WE of a man and the other half in the urine of a woman, during the ſpace 
e ur of 24 hours. Then takeit cut, and ſet it, the man's by itſelf, and the 
1 an woman's by itſelf in a flower pot, or ſomething.elſe, where you may 
keep them dry. Then water the man's every morning with his own 
for WMH urine, and the woman's with hers; and that which grows is 'moſt 
t the Bl fruitful! ; and that which does not grow denotes the perſon to be bar- 
neſs, ¶ ren. Nor let any deſpiſe this trial: for ſeeing phyſicians will by urine 
tion undertake to tell a perſon of his. or her diſeaſes, why ſhould not urine 
eſire alſo ſhew whether a perſon be fruitful or not? But if in a man the 
tion Bl inſtrument of generation is not perfect, it will be obvious to the fight, 
ungs and if the yard be ſo feeble, that it will not admit of erection, it can 
never convey ſeed into the womb, nor can there be in ſuch a caſe any 
conception. But this is ſo plain and eaſily diſcerned, that it needs 
muſt be obvious to both parties, and the man who finds himſelf debil- 
nes, ¶ tated ought not to marry. -. : | 
lible The caſe can't be ſo bad with the woman, though ſhe be barren, 
116- but what her huſband may make uſe of her, unleſs ſhe be impenetra- 
man ble, which (tho' it ſometimes does) yet but rarely happens: and there- 
ex -· ¶ fore the man is the moſt inexcuſable if he tranſgreſs. 
who Beſides what I have already mentionied, ſigns of barrenneſs in wo- 
part men are; if ſhe be of an over hot conſtitution, of a dry body, ſubject 
the to anger, hath black hair, a thick pulſe, her purgations flow little, 
are and that with pain, and yet hath a violent defire to coition ; but if 
as 1; Wl ſhe be of a cold conſtitution, then are the ſigns contrary to thoſe re- 
and cited. If barrenneſs be cauſed through an evil quality of the womb, 
ning. it may be known by making a fumigation of red ſtorax, myrrh, 
ig in caſſia- wood, nutmeg, cinnamon, and letting her receive the ſtume of 
rion it in her womb, covering her very cloſe. If the odour paſſeth through 
the body up into the mouth and noiſtrils, ſhe is fruitful, But if ſhe 
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feel not the ſame in her mouth and noſe, it denotes barrenneſs one af 
theſe ways, viz. That the ſeed 1s either through. cold extinguiſhed, or 


through heat diſſipated. And if a woman be ſuſpected to be unfruit. 
ful, caſt natural brimſtone, ſuch as is digged out of the mine, into her 


urine, and if worms breed therein ſhe is fruitful. But this ſhall fuftic: 
to be ſaid of the cauſes and ſigns of barrenneſs, and 'tis now time to 
proceed to the cure. . | 

| Section III, Of the Cure of Barrenneſs. 

In the cure of Barrenneſs reſpe& muſt be had to the cauſe ; for the 
cauſe muſt be firſt removed, and then the womb ſtrengthened, and 
the ſpirits of the ſeed enlivened by corroborating applications. 

If barrenneſs proceeds from over much heat, let her uſe inwardly, 
faccory, endive, violets, water-lilies, ſorel and lettuce, white ſyrup: 
and conſerves made thereof thus. 

Take conſerve of borage, violets, ſuccory, water-lilies, of each one 
ounce, half an ounce of conſerve of roſes: diamagarition frigid, dia- 
trion, ſancalon, of each half a dram ; with ſyrup of violets, or juice ot 
itrion, make an electuary. | 

Let her alſo take of endive, water-lilies, borage flowers, cf each a 
handful, rhubarb, my robalans, of each three drams; with water 
make a decoction; add to the ſtraining, the ſyrup relaxative of violets, 
one ounce ſyrup of caſſia half an ounce, manna three drams : make 


all into a portion. Take of the ſyrup of mugwort one ounce, ſyrup 


of maidenhair, two ounces, pulv. elect, trionſat, make all up into a 
ialep.... Apply to the reins and privities fomentations of the juice of 
lettuceviolcts, roſes, mall ows, vine-leaves, and knight-ſhade ; let her 
alſo anoint her ſecret parts with the cooling ointment of galls. Baths 
are good for her to ſit in. Let the air be clear, her garments thin, her 
food, lettuce, endivey ſuccory and barley ; but let her have no hot 
meats, nor ſtrong wines, except it be wateriſh and thin. Reſt is goo! 
for her both in body and mind: but ſhe muſt uſe little copulation, 
but may ſleep as much as ſhe will. | 

If barrenneſs be occaſioned by the predominacy of cold extinguiſh- 
ing the power of the ſeed, which may be known by her deſiring 
venery, and receiving no pleaſure in the act of copulation, even while 
the man is ſpending his ſeed : her terms are phlegmatic, thick, ſlimy, 
and flow not rightly : in this caſe let her take ſyrup of calaminr, 
mug wort, betony, of each one ounce ; water of pennyroyal, feverfew ; 
nyſſop, ſage of each two ounces ; and make a julep. Let her take 
every morning two ſpoonfuls of cinnamon water, with one ſcrupel of 
mithridate. Alſo let her take the oil of anniſeed, one ſcruple and a 
half, jeſſemine, diachylon both, dinoſch diaglang, of each one dram 
ſugar four ounces : with water of cinnamon make lozenges, and take 
of them a dram and a half tivice a day two hours before meals. Let 
her alſo faſten cupping glaſſes to her hipsand belly ; and let her take 
ſtorax calamita one ounce ; miſtic, cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, lignum 


alo2s, frankincenſe, of each half an ounce, muſk ten grains, ember- 


greaſe half a ſcruple, with roſe water make a confection ; divide it 


into four parts, of one make a pomum odoratum to ſmell to, if ſhe be 
not hiſterical : ofthe ſecond make a maſs of pills, and let her take 


three every night, of the third make a peſſary, and put it up; of the 
tourth make a fumigation for the womb. 

If barrenneſs ariſes from the faculties of.the womb being weakened, 
and the life of the ſeed ſutfocatad by overmuch humidity Rowing od 
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hoſe parts, let her take of betony, marjorum, mugwort, pennyroyal, 
PRE palm, of each one handful ; root of onrum, fennel, elecampaue, of each 
*. wo drams; anniſeed, cummin ſeed, of each a dram, with ſugar and 
vater a ſufficient quantity, of which make a ſyrup, and take three 
flice unces every morning. Then purge with theſe pills following, take 
m_ T pil. ext. two ſcrupels : diagridion two grains, ſpecies decaſto one 
cruple ; make them up into nine pills with ſyrup of mugwort. Alſo 
ake ſpec. diagminæ, diamoſchi, diambræ, of each one dram ; cinna- 
mon one dram and a half: mace, cloves, nutmeg of each half a dram ;- 
r the ugar ſx ounces, with water of feverfew ; make lozenges to be taken 
and very morning. Likewiſe let her take of the decoction of ſaſaparilla, 
and viga aurea, with a good quantity of ſage, which is an herb of that 
rdly virtue, that Cornelus Agrippa honoured it with the title of ſacra her- 
"UP ba, a holy herb: and Dodonæus in his hiſtory of plants, reports that 
after agreat plague had happened in Egypt, which had almoſt de- 
2 0 populated the country, the ſurviving women were commanded to 
dia- arink the juice of ſage, that they might multiply the faſter. Let her 
cc 0 gganoiut her genitals with the oil of anniſeed and ſpikenard. Trochiks 
to ſmooth the womb are alſo very good. To make which, let her 
ich 1 Wtake mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, ſtorax. amber, of each one dram y 
"ater cloves, laden of each balf a dram : turpentine a ſufficient, quantity. 
olets, WM 1aftly, take the roots of valerion and elecampane, of each one pound; 
nake or calangal three ounces ; origan, majorum betony, mugwort, bay 
jrup leaves, calamint, of each three handfuls; with water make an infu— 
to F Gon, in which let her fit after ſhe has had her courſes, But to pro- 
e of cecd. . | * 
t her If barrenneſs be cauſed by the dryneſs of the womb conſuming the 
zaths ¶ matter of the ſeed, let her take every day almond milk and goat's 
her milk, extracted with honey; eat often of the root Satyrion candied, 
hot I and of the eluctuary of diaſatyron. Let her alſo take three ſheep's 
good heads, and boil them till the fleſh comes from the bones; then take 
10, of melilot violets, camomile, mercury, orchies, with the roots of each, 
one pound: fenugreek, lintſeed, valerian roots, of each a handful ;. 
uſh- let all theſe be decocted in the aforgſaid broth; and let the woman fit 
ring in the decoction up to the navel. Alſo, take of deer's ſuet half an. 
/hile ¶ ounce ; cow's marrow, ſtyracis liquidz, of each a dram; or of ſweet 
MY, ll almonds, two ounces ; with ſilk or cotton make a peſſary, and make 
nint, injections, only of freſh butter and oil of ſweet almonds. dh 8 
ew; It ſometimes happens that barrenneſs is cauſed by remiſſneſs in the 
take Wl manner of the act᷑ of coition ; and though there be no impediment on 
el of Wi either ſide, yet if both ſexes meet not in that act with equal vigour, no 
ad a conception follows: for many times the man is too quick for the wo- 
am; man, or rather the woman too flow for the man, and is not prepared 


take Bll to receive the ſeed with that delight which ſhe ought, when it is emit- 
Let ¶ ted by the man; and thoſe who follow the opinion of the ancients, that 

take ¶ the woman contributes:ſeed in the formation of the child as well as 

num ll the man, are of opinion that there ought to be a joint emiſſion both of 

_ the man and woman at the ſame inſtant, which, adminiſtering to both 
e if 


a very great delight, perfects the work of conception. But if in this 
e be Bil caſe the woman be lack, it will be proper for the man to follow the 
ake Bi advice given in chap. III. ſeR. 2. where both ſexes are ſhewn how to 
the manage themſelves in the act of coition, that ſo by ſtirring up in the 
Woman a deſire to venery, T may meet his embraces with the greats . - 


ned, 
o 
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eſt ardour, If this ſhould prove ineffectual, let her before the act of 
coition foment the privities with the decoction of betony, ſage, hyſop 
and caliment, anoint the mouth and head of the womb with muſks and 
civet ; and the cauſe of barrenneſs being removed, let the womb bs 
corroborated by the following applications. 

Make of bay berries, maſtick, nutmeg, frankincenſe, cypreſs nuts, 
zadani, galbani, of each one dram : ſtyracis liquidz, two ſcruples ; 
cloves, half a ſcruple ; ambergreaſe, two grains; muſk, fix grains, 
then with oil of ſpikenard make a peſſary. Alſo take red roſes, with 
frankinceaſe, lapidis hæmatitis, of each half an ounce ; ſanguis dracb- 
nis, fine bole maſtick, of each two drams ; nutmeg, cloves, of each 
one dram ; ſpikenard half a ſcruple, and with oil of wormwood make 
a plaiſter for the lower part of the belly. And let her eat of erringo 
roots candied, and make an injection of the juice of the roots of ſtaty- 
rion ; and then let her uſe copulation ſoon after the menſes are ceaſed, 
conception being molt apt to follow; for then the womb is thirſty 
and dry, and apteſt both to draw the ſeed and to retain it by the rough- 
neſs of the inward ſuperficies. A woman ſhould be careful to avoid 
exceſs in all things, as being the greateſt enemy to conception. For, 
* 20uld a woman conceive under care, ſtudy, &c. the child would pro- 
hably be fooliſh, becauſe the animal faculties of the parents were con- 
fuſed, 


— 


CHAD YL; 

SecTioN. I. How Wome: owght tæ govern lien ſel ves during 1iteir Pregnancy, 
IRS T, let a woman that is with child chuſe a temperate air, not 
infected with ſoge, and for that reaton, not near any marſhy 

brounds, rivers, & c. But this cannot be avoided by ſome, their habita- 
tion falling out to be in ſuch places, But thoſe who can live where 
they pleaſe ought to avoid ſuch places : as likewiſe the going abroad' 
in too hot or cold weather: alſo when the ſouth wind blows hard, 
for that oſten proves 1:urtful to women with child, and ſometimes 
cauſes abortion, 

Secondly, ſhe ought alſo to be pry cautious in the matter of her 
diet, chuſing only thoſe meats that create wholeſome nouriſhment, 
and ſuch as are immoderately dry; and let her take care to prevent 
and avoid immoderate faſting for tliat will weaken the infant, and 
render it of a ſickly conſtitution, and ſometimes cauſe abortion. And 
as all exceſſes are to be avoided; ſo ſhe muſt take care not only of a- 
voiding immoderate faſting, but likewiſe immodèrate eating too, 
which will not oniy be apt to ſtuff up tlie child, but to ſwell it up to 
that degree, that will endanger the life of itſelf and the mother in its 
birth. Let it ſaffice, that in general ſhe avoids all meats which are 
too hot, or too cold and moiſt ; ſuch as ſallads, ſpices and hot meats, 
which often cauſe the child to be born before its time; and ſometimes 
without nails, which foreſhews a ſhort life. And' therefore in this 
caſe ths moſt wholeſome meats are pigeons, partridges, pheaſants, 
larks, veal, mutton; or any meat that yields a good juice, and con- 
tributes kindly nouriſhment; as alſo, ſuch fruits as are ſweet and of 
eaſy digeſtion, as cherries, pears, Uamibns, and the like. But let her 
avoid, as pernicious, all ſuch things as cauſe and create wind. 

Care ought alfo-tobetaken with reſpect to lier exerciſe; which 
ↄught to be moderate; for violent motion, either in walk ing or wor- 
ing, is hurtful and diſturbing to the womb; eſpecially riding upon the 
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t of acs in a coach, or any other uneve! place; and in the like manners 
op extraordinary ſounds and noiſes ſhould be avoided, eſpecially the 
and ing of bells, and the diſcharging of great guns; neither oaght ſhe 
> bg give way to either immoderate laughing or weeping, or to anger, 


any other paſſions, for that may be prejudicial to her. 


— cTION, II. Further Rules for Women to obſerde during their Pregnancy, 
ins, Though the act of coition is that without which conception cannot 
zith yet the immoderate uſe of it binders the brief end for which it was 
eb. ſigned. In the firſt four months after conception, ſne ought not to 
ach with her huſband, at leaſt ſparingly, left, by ſhaking the womb in 


at action, the courſes ſhould again be forced down, In the fifth and 
th months ſhe ought alfo to abſtain ; but in the ſeventh, eighth and 


oy 
— nth, it may freely be permitted, by reaſon it opens the paſſage, and 
ſed, MWcilitates the birth. To contribute the better towards which, the 
ſt; man ſhould be careful to keep her body ſoluble ; ſyrups, and other 
gh- ening things, being very helpful to nature in thoſe operations. Let 
od r not lace too cloſe, leſt the child be thereby hindered from coming 
or, its full growth... 

ro- To prevent any diſorder tirat may happen to her breaſts by too. 


uch blood, which will cauſe curdled milk, let her wear a necklace 
gold about her neck, or rather a ſmall ingot of ſteel between her. 
eaſts, fomenting them a quarter of an hour every morning, with wa- 
r diſtilled from ground-ivy, periwinkle and ſage, being blood warm. 


cy. When her belly is ſwelling, and the motion is great, which will be 
not! out the fourth month, ſne may ſwathe it with a ſwath- band, anointed: 
ſhy ich pomatum, or any other thing of that Kind, to keep it ſmoothgand 
ta- ee from wrinkles. For which end it will be beſt to take of the caul 
ere a kid, and of a ſow, of each three ounces ; capon- greaſe and gooſe- 
bad caſe, of each one ounce and a half; and, having melted them all to- 
rd, ther, put thereto a quarter of a pint of water; after which ſtcain 
nes dem through a linen cloth into fair water, caſting it to and fro therein 


Il it be white; at which time add to it of marrow of a red deer, one 
ance, and lay it in red roſe water, twelve hours. After the expiration 
which you may uſe it, anointing the ſwathe and belly. 

But if theſe ingredients are not eaſy to be had, you may make uſe, 
the following liniment, which wilt do almoſt as well as the other; 
ke of mutton ſuet (that which grows about the kidnies is beſt) and 


2. dog's greafe, of each two ounces, whale oil one ounce, and oil of. 
00, Nreet almonds the fame quantity; waſh them well, after they are 
to elted together in the water of germander, or new white wine, an- 
its oint the belly and ſwathe therewith. Thoſe that care not to.anoint 
are eir bellies, may make uſe of the following bath or decoction: take 
its, f all ſorts f mallow, and mother-wort, each two handfuls; white 
nes ly roots three ounces ; melilot and camomile, of cach two handfuls; 
his me ſeeds, quince ſeeds and fenugreek ſeeds, three ounces, boil them 
ts, el] in ſpring water, and bathe therewith. If the woman, after her 
n- aickening, finds but little motion of the infant in her womb, let her 
*6f ake a quilt in the manner following, and bind it up the navel, and 
ler will much ſtrengthen and comfort the infant; take the powder of 
oſes, red coral, and jelly- flowers, of each two. ounces ; maſtich. a 
ch ram, angelica ſeeds two drams, amber-greafe two grains, and muſk 


It wo grains; all which being well beaten, put them into a linen bag, 
he pread them abroad and quilt it, that they may be in every part of it, 
a 
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SecTION II. What muſt he done when the woman's time of labour is come. 


twice as much pain as ſhe needed: fer unſki}ful midwives, not mind» 


. anointing the reins of the back with the oil of poppies and violets, or 


ol a woman's labour, the following ſection will rightly inform them, 


acing it upon the navel, and it will have the deſired effect. The; 
things are ſufficient to obſerve during the time of their pregnanc;, 
that neither child nor mother may miſcarry, but be brought to ti: 
birth at the. appointed time. 


c H A p. vl. 


Directions for Midwives how to afſiſi Nomen in the Time of their Lahn; 
and how Child-bearing Women fhould be ordered in Time of their Lying in, 


SECTION l. | 
How a Midwife ought to be qualified. 


MIDWIFE ought to be of a middle age, neither too old nor ty 
| young, and of a good habit of body, not ſubject to diſeaſes, fear, 
or ſudden frights ; nor are the qualifications aſſigned to a good ſurgeon 
improper for a midwife, viz. a lady's hand, a hawk's eye, and a lion'; 
heart: to which may be added, activity of body, and a convenient 
ſtrength, with caution and diligence, not ſubjeRt to drowſineſs, nor 
apt to be impatient. She ouglit to be ſober and affable, not ſubject t1 
paſſion, but bountiful and compaſſionate, and her temper cheerfu| 
and pleaſant, that ſhe may the better comfort her patients in their ſor- 
row. Nor muſt ſhe be very haſty, though her buſineſs may perhaps 
require her in another place, leſt ſhe ſhould make more haſte than 
good ſpeed. But above all, ſhe ought to be qualified with the fear d 
God, which is the principal thing in every ſtzte and condition, and 
will furniſh her on all occaſions, both with knowledge and diſcretion. 
But now I proceed to more particular directions. 


When the time of birth draws near, and the good woman find: 
her travailing pains begin to come upon her, let her ſend for! 
midwife in time ; better too. ſoon-than too late, and get thoſe thing 
ready which are proper, upon ſuch occaſions. When the midwife 1s 
come, let the firſt thing ſhe does be to find whether the true time of 
the birth be come. The want of obſerving this hath ſpoiled many a 
child, and endangered the life of the mother ; or at leaſt put her to 


ing this have given things to force down the child, and thereby dif- 
turbed the natural courſe of her labours; whereas-nature works beſt 
in her own time and way. I do confeſs it is ſomewhat difficult to 
know the true time of ſome women's labour, they being troubled 
with pains ſo long before their true labour comes: in ſome weeks 
before: tlie reaſon of which is the heat of the reins, which is manifeſt 
by the ſwelling of the legs. And therefore when women with child 
find their legs to ſwell much, they may be aſſured their veins are too 
hot. Wherefore my advice to ſuch women is, to cool their reins be- 
fore the time of their labour, which may be effectually done by 


water lilies, and thus they may avoid that hard labour which they 
uſually undergo whoſe reins are hot, which, that they may the better 
' prevent; let me recommend to you the decoction of plantain leaves 
and roots, which is thus made; Make a ſtrong decoction of them in 
water, and then having ſtrained and clarified it with the white of an 
egg, boil it into a ſyrup with its equal weight of ſugar, and keep it 
for uſe. But ſince it is ſo neceſſary for midwives to know the time 
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to th: Signs by ꝛw icli the true Time of Women's Labour may be known. 


When women drary near the time of their reckoning, eſpecially 
ith their ſirſt child, and perceive any extraordinary pains in their bel- 
, they immediately ſend for their midwife, as taking it for their la- 
ur, though perhaps thoſe pains which are ſo often miſtaken, for la- 
ur are only cauſed by the cholic, and proceed from the wind; which 
ains though they come and go, griping the whole belly, are yet with- 
it any forcing downward into the womb, as is done by thoſe that go 
fore labour. But theſe cholic pains may be removed by warm cloths 
id upon the belly ; and the — of a clyſter or two, by which 
oſe pains that precede a true labour, are rather furthered than hin- 
red. There are alſo other pains incident to women in that condi- 
on from the flux of the belly, which are eaſily known by the fre- 
uent ſtools that follow them. 

But to ſpeak more directly of the matter; the figns of labour ſome 
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eerful days before are, that the woman's belly, which before lay high, 
r for. Ks. down, and hinders her from walking ſo eaſily as ſhe uſed to do: 
rhap''9 there flows from the womb flimy humours, which nature has ap- 


ointed to moiſten and make ſmooth the paſſage, that its inward ori- 
Ice may be the more eaſily dilated when there is occafion, which be- 
inning to open at that time, ſuffers that ſlime to flow away, which 
roceeds from the glands, called preſtatæ. Theſe are figns preceding 
bour, 

But when ſhe is preſently falling into labour, the ſigns are great 
pains about the reins and loins, which coming and retreating by inter- 
als, anſwer in the bottom of the belly by congruous throes: and ſome- 
imes the face is red and inflamed, the blood being much heated by the 
ndeavours a woman makes to bring forth the child : and likewiſe 
ecauſe during the ſtrong throes her perſpiration is intercepted, which 


than 
ear of 
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etion. 
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thing 
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ne of 

any I auſes the blood to have recourſe to her face: her privy parts are ſo 
er to welled by the infant's head lying in the birth, which, by often thruſt» 
nind. W's, cauſes thoſe parts to diſtend outwards. She is likewiſe much ſub- 


di- 
s beſt 


ect to yomiting, which is alſo a ſign of good labour, and ſpeedy de- 
ivery, though by a great many ignorant women thought otherwiſe ; 


ut to Wor good pains are thereby excited and redoubled : which vomiting is 
able) MWÞ<cafioned by the ſympathy there is between the womb and the ſtom- 
eck: ech: Alſo, when the birth is near, moſt women are troubled with 4 
niſeſt Wrembling of the thighs and legs: not with cold, like beginning of an 


child 
e too 


gue fit, but with the heat of the whole body: though this indeed 
oes not happen always. Alſo if the humours, which then flow from 


15 be- he womb, are diſcoloured with blood (which is what the midwife 
„e by alls / u it is an infallible mark of the birth's being near: and then 
ts, or f the midwife put her finger up the neck of the womb, ſhe will find 

they be inner orifice dilated ; at the opening of which the membranes of 


he infant, containing the waters, preſent themſelves, and are ſtrongly 
orced downwards with cach pain ſhe hath ; at which time one ma 


etter 


eaves 
n in erceive them ſometimes to reſiſt the finger: And then again to pre 

of an Porwards, being more or leſs hard and extended, according as the pains 
ep it re ſtronger or weaker. Theſe membranes with the water in them, 


hen they are before the head of the child, which the midwives call 
he gathering of the womb, to the touch of the fingers reſembles thoſo 
eggs which yet have no thell, but are covered only by à ſimple meme 


child come preſently after them, facilitate the labour, by making the 


advantage of which clyſter is, that the gut thereby will be excited to 
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brane. After this, pains till redoubling, the membranes are broken 
by the ſtrong impreſſion of the waters, which preſently flay 
away, and then the head of the infant is preſently felt naked, 
and preſents itſelf at the inward orifice of the womb. When 
thoſe waters come thus away, then the midwife may be aſſur 
ed the birth is very near; this being the moſt certain ſig 
that can be; for the ammion and allantois being broken which 
contained thoſe waters by the preſſing forward of the birth, 
the.child is no more able to ſubſiſt long in the womb afterwards 
than a naked man in a heap of . Now, theſe waters, if the 


paſſage ſlippery : and therefore let no midwife uſe means to force 
away the water : for nature knows beſt when the true time of the 
birth is and therefore retains the water till the time; but if by acci. 
dent the water breaks away too long before the birth, then ſuch 
things as will haſten it may be ſafely adminiſtered. 


SECTION. IV, What to be done at the Time of Labour. 


When the midwife is ſatisfied that it is the true time of labour, 
ſhe muſt take care to. get all things ready that are neceſſary to com. 
fort the travailing woman in that time; and the better to do it, let 
her ſee that ſhe be not ſtrait laced. She may alſo give her a preny 
ſtrong clyſter, if ſhe finds there is occaſion for it; but with this pro- 
viſo, that it be done at the beginning, and before the child be too 
forward; for otherwiſe it will be difficult for her to receive it. The 


diſcharge itſelf of its excrements, and the rectum being emptied, there 
will be more ſpace for the dilating of the paſſage ; likewiſe to cauie 
the pains to bear more downwards, through the endeavours ſhe makes 
when other neceſſary things for her labour are put 1n order, both for 
the mother and the child. | 3 

As to the manner of the delivery, various midwives uſe different 
ways: ſome are delivered fitting on a midwife's ſtool; but, tor my 
own part, I think that a pallet-bed girded and placed near the fire, 
that the good woman may come on each fide, and be the more res- . 
dily aſſiſted, is much the beſt way. N 1 
And if che labouring woman abounds with blood it may not be 
improper to let her bleed a little, for by that means ſhe will both 
breathe the better, and have her breath more at liberty, and hkewiſe 
more ſtrength to bear down her pain: and this may be done with« 
out danger, becanſe the child being now ready to be born, needs not k 
the mother's blood for its nouriſhment any longer; and not only: © 


| fo, but this evacuation does many times prevent her having a fever 3» 
after delivery. Likewiſe if her ſtrength will permit, let her walk up 
and down her chamber; and the better to enable her thereto, let her 1 
take ſome good ſtrengibening things, ſuch as new-laid eggs, jelly, 
broth, ſome ſpoonfuls of burnt wine ; and encourage her to hold off oh 
her pains, bearing them down when they take her, all that ſhe can, x F. 


And let the midwife often touch the inward orifice with her finger, 
that ſhe may better know whether the waters arc going to break, you 
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d whether the birth will follow ſoon after; for generally the birth 
dllows in two hours after the efflux of the water. And to help it 
F:erwards, let her anoint the woman's privities with emolient oil, 
n freſh butter; eſpecially if ſhe finds them too hard, 
b be dilated. 

Let the midwife alſo be near the Iabouring women all the while 
nd diligently obſerve ker geſtures, pains and complaints, for by this 
e may gueſs preity well how her labour goes forward; for when 
e changes her groans into loud cries it is a great —— birth is 
car; at which time her pains are greater and more frequent. Let 
er alſo ſometimes reſt herſelf on her bed to renew her ſtrength, 
ut not too long at a time, for to he tco longat a time will retard her 
abour, and therefore 'tis better for her to walk about her chamber 
s much as ſhe can; which, that ſhe may the better do, let the good 
'oman ſupport her under her arms, if it be neceſſary ; for by walk- 
hg, the weight of the child cauſes the inward orifice of the woman 
dilate much ſooner than it would do if ſhe lay upon her bed; 
ſelldes her pains, by walking will be ſtronger and more frequent 
nd by — — her labour will not be ncar ſo long. If ſhe 
nds any ſick qualms let her not be diſcouraged ; and if ſhe finds 
ny motions to vomit, let her not ſuppreſs them, but rather give 
ray to them; for it will (however uneaſy and irkſome they be for 
he preſent) be much for her bene fit, becauſe they further the pains, 
nd provoke downward. | 
SECTION V. How: to provide the Birth and cauſe ſpeedy Delivery. 
When the birth is long deferred after the coming down, of the 
vaters, let her haſten the birth by drinking a good draught of wine, 
yherein dittany, red-coral, juniper berries, betcny, pennyroyal, and 
cverfew, have been: boiled, or the juice of feverfew taken in its 
prime (which is in May) and clarified and ſo boiled in a ſyrup, and 
wice its weight of ſugar is very good upon this occaſion. Alſo mugs 
vort uſed in the ſame manner works the ſame effect. And ſo alſo 
loes a dram of cinnamon in powder, given inwardly, or tanſey bruiſ- 
d and applied to the privities. Likewiſe the ſtone Ætites held to 
be privities does in a very little time draw forth the child and the 
after burthen; but great care muſt be taken to remove it gently, or 
le it will draw forth the womb and all, ſo great is its magnetic 
Irtue. . Alſo a decotion of ſavory made with white wine, and 
irank, gives a woman ſpeedy delivery. Alſo wild tanſey or ſilver 
yeed bruiſed and applied to the, woman's noſtrils, is very good. 
So alſo are date ſtones beaten to powder, and half a dram of them 
aken in white wine : parſley is of excellent uſe on this occafion ; for 
f you bruiſe it and preſs out the juice, and then dip a linen cloth in 
It, and put it up, being ſo dipped, in the mouth of the womb, it will 
Preſently cauſe the child to come away, though it be dead, -and wall 
bring away the after burden alſo. The juice of parſley being of great 
irtue eſpecially the flone parſley, being drank by a woman with 
Child it cleareth not only the womb, but.alſo the.child in the womb, 
of all groſs humours. A ſcruple of caſtorum in powder, in 2 
couvenient liquor, is very good to be taken in ſuch à caſe, and fo allo 
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are two or three drops of ſpirit of caſtorum in à convenient liquor 
Eight or nine drops of the ſpirit of myrrh, given in a conven. 
ient liquor, have the ſame. effect, Or, give a woman in tra- 
vail another woman's milk to drink, it will cauſe ſpeedy delir. 
ery. Alſo the juice of leeks being drank with warm water hath 
mighty operation cauſing ſpeedy delivery. Take piony ſeeds, beat 
them to powder, and mix the powder with oil; with which oil anoim 
the lions and privities of the woman with child; it gives her deliver. 
ance very ſpeedily, and with leſs pain than can be imagined, Any 
this may be noted for general rule, that all thoſe things that move the 
terms are good for making the delivery eaſy. There are ſeveral oth- 
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er things efficacious in this caſe ; but I need not heap medicines un- ene 
neceſſarily, thoſe I have already named being ſufficient. here 
When any of the forenamed medicines have haſtened-the birth, letWu ti oc 
the midwife lay the woman in a poſture for delivery, And firſt Here 
the woman be conducted to the pallet-bed placed at a convenient die a 
tance from'the fire, according to the ſeaſon of the year; and let ther 
be a quilt laid upon the pallet-bedſtead, which is better than a feather er 
bed, and let it have thereon a linen cloth in many folds, with ſuc ned 
other things as are neceſſary, which may be changed according as the it 
occaſion requires it, that ſo the woman may not be incommoded with. 
blood, waters, and other filth, which are voided in labour. Then lei ring 
her lay the woman upon her back, having her head a little raiſed bref 
the help of a pillow, having the like help to ſupport her reins an or 1: 
buttocks, that her rump may lie high; for if ſhe lie low, ſhe cannoWſatit 
very well be delivered. Then let her keep her knees and thighs igue 
far aſunder as ſhe can, her legs being bowed towards her buttocks MEF'< © 
and let her feet be ſtayed againſt a log, or ſome other firm thing. AnJM*"t:: 
let two women hold her two ſhoulders, that ſhe may ſtrain out th bon 
| birth with the more advantage, holding in her breath, and forciuHHuſt 
herſelf as much as poſſible in like manner as when the goes to ſtool :iſÞite: 
for by ſuch ſtraining, the diaphragm, or midriff, being ſtrongly tlurſ ace 
downwards, neceſſarily forced down the womb, and the child in it 
In the mean time, let the midwife encourage her all ſhe can, and U 
take care that ſhe have no rings on her hands when ſhe anoints the. my 
part: then with her finger let her gently dilate the inward orifice of \ * 
the womb, and putting her fingers in the entry thereof, ſtretch the 4 
from one another when her pains take her, by this means endeavour ; : 
to help forward the child, and thirſting by little and little the ſides oi Tt 
the orifice towards the hinder part of the child's head, anointing thoſ _ 
parts with freſh butter, .in caſe it be neceſſary, And when the heal = 
of the infant is ſomewhat advanced into the inward orifice, it is uſual why 
among midwives to ſay it is erowned, becauſe it both girds and fur 7 
rounds it like a crowu ; but when it is gone fo far, and the extremit 18 
begias to appear without the privy parts, they then ſay, the child i: + 
in the paſſage ; and at this time the woman feels herſelf as if ſhe w. * 
ſcratched or prickled with pins, and is ready to think that the mid ou 
Wife hurts her; whereas in truth it is only -occaſioned by the violen «4 
diſtention of thoſe parts, which ſometimes even ſuffer a laceratio wag 
through the bigneſs of the child's head. When things are come to thi OS 
poſture, let the midwife ſeat herſelf conveniently to receive the child * 
which will not come very quickly; and with her fingers“ end which — 


ſhe ought alſo to be ſure to keep pared, let her endeavour to thru 
the crowning of the womb back over the head of the child, And 


hk 
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quor on as it is advanced as far as the ears or thereabout, let her take hold 
vent tle two ſides with her two hands, and wait till the good pain comes, 
tra Mud then quickly draw forth the child, taking care that the navel. 
elir Mtring be not entangled about the child's neck, or any other part, as 
th met: mes it is, left thereby the after-burden be pulled with violence, 
beat nd perhaps the womb alſo, to which it is faſtened, fo either cauſe her 
noint Mo flood or cle break the ſtring, both which are of bad conſcquence to 
iver-Whe woman, and render her delivery the more difficult. Great care 
An nuſt be taken that the head be not drawn forth ſtraight, but ſhake it 
e tle little. from one fide to the other, that the ſhoulders may the ſooner 
oth. nd eaſier take its place immediately aſter it is paſt ; which muſt be 
s un- Nene without loſing any time left the head being paſſed, the child ſtop 
here by the largeneſs of the ſhoulders, and ſo be in danger of being 
h, le a focated in the paſſage, as it has ſometiraes happened for want of care 
& letlerein. When the head is born, ſhe may flide in her fingers under 
t diſc armpits, and the reſt of the body will follow without difficulty. 
there toon as the midwife hath in this manner drawn forth the child, let 
atherfWcr lay it on one fide, left the blood and water which follow too im- 
ſuchſWnediate)y ſhould do it an injury, ty running into its mouth and noſe, 
is the git would do if it lay on its back, and ſo endanger the choak ing of 
with. The child being thus drawn forth, the next thing requiſite is to 
n let ring away the after-burden; but before that, let the midwife be very 
ed by 


andi or ſometimes a woman may have twins; of which the midwife may 
mnogatiefy herſelf both by the continuance of the woman's throes and the 
hs igneſs of her belly. But this is not ſo certain as to put her hand up 


ie entry of the womb, and therefeel whether another child is not pre- 
And enting to the paſſage : and if fo, ſhe muſt have a care how ſhe goes 
it the bout the after-birth till the woman be delivered. The firſt firing 
rcin{Wult be cut and tied with a thread three or four double, and the ends 


OCKks, 


tool MM itened with a ſtring to the woman's thigh, to prevent the inconven- 


thirkW& ce it may cauſe by hanging between the thighs, 


9 Sreriox. VII. Of the Afrer-burden. 

$ the Until the after-burden is brought away, which ſometimes is more 
| _— ifficult todo than the child, and altogether as dangerous, if it be not 
eedily dene, the woman cannot properly be faid to be ſafely deliver» 


— dd, though the child be born. 
le: offi. Therefore as ſoon as the child is born, before the midwife either 
thoſd es or cuts the navel ſtring leſt the womb ſhould cloſe, let her, having 


aken the ſtring, wind it once or twice about one or two of the fingers 
f the left hand, joined together, the better to hold it, with which the 
ay only take ſingle hold of it above the left, near the privities, draws 
vg likewiſe with that very gently, reſting a while, with the fore fin- 
zer of the ſame hand extending and ſtretching along the firing towards 
he entry of the Vagina, always obſerving, for the more facility, to 
raw it from the fide to which the burden leaſt inclines, for in ſo do- 
ng the reſt will ſeparate the better. And extraordinary care muſt be 
aken thatit be not drawn forth with too much violence, leſt by break 

ng the ſtring near the burden, the midwife be obliged to put her who 

hand into the womb to deliver the woman; and ſhe had need to take 
are in this matter, that ſo the womb itſelf, to which ſometimes this 
burden is faſtened yery drop, be not drawn away with it, which 
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areful to examine whether there be any more children in the womb; 


part of the vital and natural blood in the body of t 
. navel, for that recruits a weak child, the vital and natural ſpirits be-Will eno 


the navel-ſtring of a male than a female, becauſe they woul 
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has ſometimes happened. It is therefore neceſſary, to aſſiſt nature Wil it ! 
with proper remedies, which are in general, whatever has been be- nev 
fore mentioned, to cauſe a ſpeedy delivery ; for whatever has mag- bet 
netic virtue to bring away the birth, has the ſame to bring away the the 
after-birth. Befid. s which, the midwife ought to conſider that the BW tim 
woman cannot but be much ſpent by the fatigue ſhe has already un. at. 
dergone in bringing forth the infant, and therefore ſhould be ſure Wl fo : 
to take care to give her ſomething io comfort her. To which pur. Will for 


| poſe ſome good jelly-broths, and a little wine, with a toaſt in it, and i tim 


other comforting things, will be neceſſary. Sneezing being condu- Wi wit 
cive to bring away the after-bi-th, let her take a little white helle- Wi tic 
bore in powder to cauſe her to ſneeze. Tanſy and the ſtone AÆtites, nec 
applied as before directed, is very efficaciou+ in this. The ſmoke Wl the 
of marygold flowers, received up a woman's privities by a funnel, e 
will bring away the after-birth, though the midwife has loſt her hold, of, 
Or, if you boil mugwort in water till it be very ſoft, and then take Wi ſqu 


it out and apply it like a poultice to the navel of the woman in tra- ſo { 
vail, conſlanily brings away both-the birth and the after-birth ; but chic 


us ſoou as they are come forth, it muſt be inſtantly taken away; left Sor 


it would bring away the womb alſo, cov 
] SECTION VIII. How: to cut the Child's Navel-ſtring. Cart 


After the birth and after-birth are ſafely brought away, the mic. if nev 
wife ought to take care to cut the navel-ſtring ; which, though i be fea: 


by fome eſteemed a thing of ſmall matter, yet it requires none of the and 


lcalt ſkill of a midwife to do it with that care and prudence which Bl fer 
it ough', aud therefore to inflruR the induſtrious m'dwife a little it v 
herem: As ſoon as the child is come into the world, let her conſider 7 
whether it be weak or itrong ; if it be weak, let her gently put back in: 

- child by the chil 


ing communicated by the mother to the child by its navel-ſtring. Mi oil 
But if the child be {irony here is no need of it. Only it will net thre 
be amils io let the midwite know, that many children that are born nav 
{.emingly dead, may be-krought to life again, if ſhe ſqueeze fix or 
even drops of blood out of hat part of. the navel-ſtring which is cut 
olf, and give it to the child inwardly. | 
As to the cutting it ſhort-or long, authors can ſcarce agree about 
it, nor midwives neither; ſome preſcribe it to be cut at four fingers 
breadth, which is at the beſt but an uncertain rule, unleſs all fingers 
were of an equal ſize. *Tis a received opinion, that the parts adapt. 
ed to generation are either contracted or dilated, according to the 
. cutting of che navel-ſtring, which is the reaſon that mid wives are 
generally ſo kind to their own ſex, that they leave a longer * of 
Ave 
the male well provided for the encounters of Venus. And the rea 
fon they give Why they cut thoſe more ſhort is, becauſe they believs 
it makes them modeſt, and their parts narrower, which makes the 
more acceptable to their huſbands. But whether this be ſo or not 


_ "(which yet ſome of the greateſt ſearchers into the ſecrets of nature 1 
affirm for a truth) yet certain it is that great care ought to be uſed } 
about cutting of the navel-ſtring: and eſpecially, that after it is cv 11) 
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urs it be not ſuffered to touch the ground, for if it be, the child will 
be- WE never be able to hold its water, but be ſubjeR all its life time to dia- 
ag Wl betes, as experience often confirms; but as to the manner of cutting 
the the navel-ſtrivg, let the midwife take a brown thread, three or four 
the times double, of an ell long, or thereabouts, tied with a fingle knot 
un. at each of the ends, to prevent their entangling ; and with this thread 
ure ſo accommodated (which the midwife ought to have in readineſs be- 
2ur- il fore the woman's labour, as alſo a gocd pair of ſciſſors, that ſo no 
and time may be loſt) let her tie the ſtring within an inch of the belly 


.du- WE with a double knot, and turning about the ends of the thread, let her 


le- tic two or more on the fide of the ſtring, reiterating it again, if it be 
tes, neceſſary; then let her cut off the nave]-ſiring, another inch below 
oke che ligator towards the after-birth ; ſo that there only remains but 
nel, Wl two inches of the ſtring. in the midi of which will be the knot ſpoken 
old, of, which muſt be ſo trait knit, as not to ſuffer a drop of blood to 
take ſqueeze out of the veſſels : but yet care muſt be taken rotto knit it 
tra- ¶ fo ſtrait as to cut it in two; and therefore the thread muſt he pretty 
but chick, and pre: ty ſtrait knit, it being better too ſtrait than too looſe, 


It Some children have miſerably loſt cheir lives before it hath been dil- 


covered that the navel-ſtring was not well tied. Therefore great 

care muſt be taken that no blood ſqueeze through, for if there do, 
mic. new knots muſt be made with the reſt of the ſtring. You need not 
be fear to bind the navel-ftring very hard; becauſe it is void of ſenſe ; 
the Bl and that part of it which you leave on falls off of its own accord in a 
hich Wl few days, ordinarily fix or ſeven, and ſomeiimes in leſs time; but 
ittle it very rarely tarries-longer than the eighth or ninth day. 


ſider As ſoon as the navel-ſtring is cut off, apply a litile cotton or lint 


back in the place to keep it warm, leſt the cold enter into the body of the 


; the Wl child, which is will unavoidably do, in caſe it be not bound hard 


be · ¶ enough : and if the lint or cotton you apply to it be dipped in the 
ring. Wi oil of roſes, it will be the better: ? wn having put another ſmall rag, 
| ne: three or four times double, upon the body of the child, above the 
born navel, lav the ſtring ſo wrapped u] on it that it may touch the naked 
ix or belly, Upon the top of all put another ſmall, bolſter; and then 
s cui {ſwathe it in a linen ſwathe, four fingers broad, to keep it ſtezdy, left 


bout come to fall off before the nave]-itring which you left remaining is 


ngen fallen off. Tis the uſual cuſtom of the midwives to put a piece of 


ngen burn rag to it; but I would adviſe them to put a ſmall quan ity of 
dapt - bole ammoniac, becauſe of its drying quality. Thus much may ſuf- 
> thei fice as to cutting the nave]-ſtring — delivery of a woman in labour, 
s are where the labour is natural, and no ill accidents happens. But it 


ſometimes ſo falls out, that the labour is not only hard and difficult, 
but unnatural alſo, in which the midwife muſt take other meaſures. 
| | GH At Vi 
Nat unnatural Labour is, and whence it proceeds ; and what the Midwife 
ought to do in ſuch Caſcs. 
StcTION I. Mat unnatural Labour is. 
T will be neceſſary to acquaint my reader, that there are three 
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with oil, hog'; lard, or freſh butter, to relax and dilate them the eafic: 
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The firſt, properly tiled hard labour, is that wherein the mother 9 
and child do ſuffer very muchi by extreme pain. =: 
The ſecond is difficult labour, different from the former, in that beten 
fides thoſe extreme paine, it is generally attended with ſome nnhappy = 
accident, which, by retarding the birth, makes it very difficult: Ne cus: 
ther of thoſe, though hard and difficult, can be called unnatural ; for tf 
women to bring forth children in pain and forrow is natural. ee 
It is therefore the third fort of labour which I call unnatural; au tue 
that is, when the child eſſays to come into the world in a contrary po-W, . .. 
fition to that which nature ordained, To explain this, the reader muſh "ul hy 
know, that there is but one right and natural poſture in which chil = 
dren come to the birt'1, and that is when the head comes firſt, and th ** A 
body follows after in a ſtraight line. If, inſtead of this, the chil. 
comes with its fegt foremoſt, or with the ſide acroſs, it is contrary ts I 
nature, or, to ſpeak more. plainly, unnatural. the 
SecTion Il. Mience hard, difficult, and unnatural Labour proceeds, care 
The true phyſical reaſon why women in general bring forth thei the 
children with ſo much pain, is that the ſenſe of feeling being diſtri ”* ! 
bated to the whole body by the nerves, and the mouth of the wor bat 
being ſo ſtrait, that it muſt of neceſſity be dilated at the time of b her. 
delivery: the dilating thereof ſtretcheti the nerves, and from then tir 
cometh the pain: ſome women having more pain in their labour tha vir 
others, proceeds from their having the mouth of the matrix more fu 0! |: 
of nerves than others. lite 
Hard and difficult labour may proceed either from the mother or 2! 
child, or from both : It may proceed from the mother, by reaſon of a 1 
general in{liſpoſition of her body, or from the indiſpoſition of ſome par tos, 
ticular part, and that principally of the womb, which may be effeReill de. 
with ſuch a weakneſs as renders the mother unable to expel her bur birt 
den. It may he alſo becauſe ſhe is too young, or ſhe may be too ol de 
and ſo may have the paſſage tov ſtrait, and then, if it be her firſt chile i= 
the parts may be too dry and hard, and cannot eaſily be dilated. Th fort 
cholic do2s alfo cauſe labour to be hard and difficult, becauſe it hindern bre 
the trus pain which ſhould accelerate it: for which reaſon, all gre ©" 
and acute pains render a woman's labour very difficult. As whenif for! 
the woman is take with a violent fever, frequent convulſions, a gre ling 
flooding, or any other violent diſtemper, eſpecially when the mem bet 
branes are thick, and the orifice is too ſtrait, or the neck of the womi for 
Rot ſufficiently opened. | the 
Hard labour may alſo proceed from the child, and this is, either whe he 
it happens to ſtick to a mole, or is ſo weak that it cannot break th ing 
membrane; alſo, when it is too big, either all over, or its head only | 
or, if the navel-yetſels ſhould be twiſted about its neck, as when i wh 
proves monſtrous, or cones into the birth in an unnatural poſture.Wl 
Sometimes it proceeds from the ignorance of the midwife, who mai dhe 
hinder nature in her work. wo 
Sror. III. How the Midwife muſt proceed in order to the Delivery of 6 a 
Women, in caſe of hard Labour and great Extremity, I 
Ia caſe the midwife finds a woman in difficult labour, ſhe muſt en wo 
d2avour to kno the particular obſtruction or cauſe thereof, that (of blo 
the may apply a ſuitable remedy. When hard labour is cauſed by tw 
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dut if a woman be in years, and has hard labour from her firſt child, 
et her lower parts he anointed to mollify the inward orifice, which in 
ſuch caſe (being more hard and calous) dus not eaſily yield to the diſ- 
tenfina of lahour ; and indeed this is the true cauſe why ſuch women 
are longeg in labour, and why their children in their birth are more 
ſub728 to bruiſes than others. Thoſe who are very lean, and have 
hard labour from that cauſe, let them moiſten their parts with oil and 
ointments, to make them more ſmooth and flippery, that the head of 
the infant in the womb may not be compreſſed and bruiſed by the 
hardneſs of the mother's bones in its paſſage. But if the cauſe be weak - 
neſs, the ought to be ſtrengthened, the better to enable her to ſupport 
her pain. Since difficult labour proceeds from divers cauſes, the mid- 
wife muſt make uſe of ſeveral remedies to women in hard, difficult la- 
bour, which mutt he a-lapted to the cauſe from whence it proceeds. 

I nec not tell the judicious midwife, that tn cafe of extremity, when 
the labour is not only hard, but difficult labour dangerous, a far greater 
care muſt be had than at other times. In ſuch caſes the ſituation ot 
the womb muſt be minded, and accordingly her poſture of lying will 
be reg\.lated ; which will be beſt acroſs the bed, being held by thoſe 
that are of a good ſtrength to prevent her ſlipping down, or roving 


alunder as far as may be, and held ſo, while her legs are bent back- 
wards towards her hips, her head leaning upon a boliter, and the reins 
of her back ſupported in like manner, her ramp and buttocks being 
lifted up; obſerving to cover her ſtomach, belly, and thighs, with 
warm linen, as well for decency's ſake as to keep them from the cold. 

The woman being in this poſture, let the midwife, or other opera- 
tor, put ap her hand, and try if the neck of the womb be dilated, and 
then remove the contracted blood that obſtructs the paſſage of the 


birth, and having gently made way, let the operator tenderly mv 
the infant, having the hand anointed with ſweet butter, or an harm 


leſs pomatum, and if the waters are not come down they may be let 
forth without any difficulty. And if the infant ſhould: attempt ta 
break forth, not with the head foremoſt or acroſs, he ought gently to 
tarn it, that he may find the feet ; which having done, let him draw 
forth one and having faſtened it to a ribbon, put it up.again, and find- 
ing the other, bring them as cloſe as may be: let the woman breathe 
between whiles, aſſiſting nature what the can by training in bringing 
forward the birth, that ſo he may more eaſily draw it forth; and that 


the operator may do it the better, and his hold may be the ſurer, . 


he muſt faſten or wrap a linen cloth about the child's thighs, obſerv- 
ing to bring it into the world with its feet downwards. 
But in caſe there be a flux of blood, let the operator be well ſatisfied 


when the ſecundine has come firſt, the mouth of the womb has been 
thereby ſtopped, and the birth hindered, to the hazard both of the 
woman and child; and therefore, in this caſe the ſecundine muſt be 
removed by a ſwift turn, and the child ſought for, and drawn forth, as 
has been direRed. ' | 


If upon inquiry, it appears that the ſecundine comes firſt, let the 


woman be delivered with all convenient ſpeed, becauſe a great flux of 
blood will follow ; for then the veins are opened. And on this account 


two things are to be — : firlt, whether the ſecundine adyances - 


herſelf during the time of the operation. Then let her thighs to be pur 


come firſt; for ſometimes. 
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forward much or little: if the former, and the head of the child fir 
appears, it mult be directed to the neck of the womb, as in the caſe of 
natural births; bat if there appears any diificulty in the delivery, the 
beſt way is to ſearch for the feet, and by them it may be put by witer 
a gentle hand, and the child taken out firſt : but if the ſecundine i; 
advanced, ſo that it cannot be put back, and the child follow it cloſe, 
then the ſecundine is to be taken out firit with much care, an as ſwiſt 
f as may be, and laid aſide, without cutting the entrail that is faſtencd 
to theia ; for by that you may be guided to the infant, which, Whether 
it be alive or dead, muſt be drawn forth by the feet as ſoon as poſſible; 
though this is not to be done but in caſe of great neceſſity, for the or 
der of nature is for the ſecundine to come laſt, 
. SecTion IV. Of the Delivery of a Dead Chil, 

In delivering a woman of a dead child, the operator ought to be cer. 
tain the chill is dead, which might be known by the falling of tb. 
mother's breaſts, the coolneſs of her belly, the thicknefs of her urine, 
which is attended wit! a ſtinkinug ſediment at bottom; and no motio1 
to be perceived in the child: Alio, when ſhe turns herſelf in her bed, 
the child ſways like a lump of lead, and her breath ſtinks, though nct 
uſed to do ſo, When the op=rator is certain that the child is dead, le 


him or her apply themſelves to the ſaving of the mother, by giving her 2 
thoſe things that are moſt powerful in ſerving nature in her operations 
But, if through weakneſs, the womb is not able to co-operate with na- _ 
ture, fo that a manual operation is abſolutely neceſſary, let the opera- f 
tor carefully obſerve the following directions, viz. If the child be 
found dead with his head foremoſt, he muſt take notice that the dels. mil 
ery will be the more difficult, becauſe in this caſe it is not only impoſ. mY 
Able that the child ſhould any ways aſſiſt in its delivery, but the ſtrength = 
of the mother does alſo very much fail her, wherefore the moſt ſure —_ 
and fafe way for him is to put up his left hand, fliding it, as hollow in - 
the palm as he can, into the neck of the womb, into the lower parti © 
thereof towards the feet, and then between the infant and the neck of oil 
the matrix; and having a hook in the right hand, couch it cloſe, aud l. 
lip it above ihe left hand, between the head of the child and the flat aha 
of the hand, fixing it into the bone of the teraple towards the eye; or, = 
for want of convenient coming at that, obſerve to keep the left hand | 
in its place, gently moving and ſtirring the head with it, and ſo with tak 
the right hand hook draw the child forward, enccuraging the mas 2*= 
to put forth herutmoit ftrength, and always drawing when the wom— Tel 
an's pangs are upon her. The head being thus drawn forth, the opera- * 
tor muſt, with all ſpeed, flip his hand under the arm holes of the chill, is | 
and take it quite forth, giving immediately to the woman a toaſt 2 
fine wheaten bread in a quarter of a pint of tent, to revive and cheeriſh fir 
her ſpirits, By what I have already ſhewn, the midwife will know * 
what to do in any other caſe that may fall out, remembering, that for bo 
a child to come head foremoſt, and the body to follow in a ftraight * 
line, is the right poſture for the child when it comes to the birth; and of 
if it comes any other way, it will he the wiſdom of the midwife, if poſ- 1. 
ſible to bring it to this poſture; but if that cannot be done without . 
very great danger, then put it in a poſture that it may be brought forth = 
by the feet. And the midwife perceiving in what poſture the chill -* 
preſents, or that the woman floods, or any other accident happens, — 
by which ſhe finds it is not in her power to deliver it, it will be beſt © 
' for her to ſend for a man-midwife in time, rather than put things to — 


Ade utmoſt extremity, 
| 8 f — 


Fl 
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CH.4 7, YR 
Srerios I. Directions ger cnildbed Women after Delivery, 


Tr 1 " of — . - 
Wit ] FTER the birth and ait2r-birth are brought away, if the woman's 
way. body be very wea's, keep her not too hot, the extremity of heat 
Ote; 


weakens, nature, and diffolyes the ſtrength : but whether ſhe be weak 


my or ſtrong, let no cold air come near her, for cald is an enemy to the 
85 „ ſpermatick parts; and if coll gets into the womb, it encreaſes the af- 
—— ter pains, cauſes ſwellings in the womb, and hurts the nerves. There- 
0 = fore if a woman has had very hard labour 'tis proper, after delivery 
to wrap her in the ſkin of a thezp, taken as warm as poſſible, and 
wttins the fleſhy fide to her reins aud belly: ifa theep's ſkin canno 
I 2 } f . . * P . . . 0 
9 well be had, the ſkin of a hare or rabbit, taken off as ſoon as it is Killed, 


may be applied to the ſame parts, and by fo doing the dilation made 
in the birth will be cloſed up, and the melancholy blood expelled from 
thoſe parts ; and theſe may be continued during the ſpace of an hour 
or txo. After which let the woman be ſwathed with a fine linen 
cloth, aboat a quarter of a vard in length, chafing her belly, before it 
be ſ,yathed, with the oil of St. John's wort: afterwards raiſe up the 
matrix with a linen cloth, many times folded, then with a little pillow 
or quilt cover her flank, place the ſwathe ſomewhat above the haun- 
ches, winding it indifferently ſtiff, applying, at the ſame, a warm 


* cloth to the nipples. Care ſhould be taken not to apply any remedy 
"| * to keep back the milk, becauſe thoſe i emedies which drive back the 
1 milk, being of a diſſolving nature, it is improper to apply them to the 
1 breaſt during ſuch a diſorder, leſt evil humours ſhould be contracted 
T * in the breaſt thereby ; and therefore twelve hours at leaſt ought to be 
| 15 „ alowed for the circulation and ſettlement of the blood. 

a After the woman has been dehvered ſome time, you may make a 


* reſtrictive of the yolk of two eggs, a quarter of a pint of white wine, 
P: vil of St. John's wort, oil of roſas, plantain, and roſe water, of each an 


Kk of . 

* F ounce, mix them together, fold a linen cloth, and dip therein, warm 
: fat it before a gentle fire, apply it to the breaſts, and the pain of thoſe 
— parts will be greatly eaſed. . 

*. But be ſure not to let her ſleep ſoon after her delivery, but let her 
11 take ſome broth, or caudle, or any other liquid matter tliat is nouriſh- 
man ing, about four hours after her delivery, and then ſhe may be ſafel 
om. frermitted to ſleep, if ſne is diſpoſed, as it is probable the will be, being 
era. tired with the fatigue of her labour. But before this, as ſoon as ſhe 
nil, s laid in her bed let her drink a draught of burnt white wine, in 


ft of which melt a dram of ſpermaceti. Let her alſo avoid the light for the 
ric fir three days; for labour weakens the eye fight. The herb vervain 
is of ſingular ſervice to the ſight, and may be uſed any way, either 


* bailed in meats or drink, not having the leaſt offenſive taſte, but ma- 
ight ny pleaſant virtues. If ſhe ſhould be feverith, add the leaves or roots 
and of plantain to it; but if her courſes come not away as they ought, let 
poſ the plantain alone, and inſtead thereof put mother of thyme. If the 
1out womb is foul, which may be Known by the impurity of the blood, and 
\rth its ſtinking and coming away in clotted lumps : or if you ſuſpect any 
Hild of the aſter- birth to be left behind, which may ſometimes happen, 
NS, tho” the midwife be ever ſo careful and ſkilful, then make her a drink 


eſt of feverfew, pennyroyal, mother of thyme, boiled in white wine, a. d 
to fivectenced with ſugar ; panada and new laid eggs are the beſt meat 
for her at firſt ; of which let hex eat often, and but a little at à time, 


75 — — - 
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_  tremgthens the womb ; let her ſtir very little for fix or ſeven dan 


and alittle brown ſugar. After the has lain-in a week, or more, 
give her ſuch things as cloſe the womb ; to which you may add a lit. 
'tle polypodium, both leaves and roots bruiſed, which will purge gent- 


the loſs of blood: for the blood is not for the mott part pure, but 


voided for the health of a woman than kept, unleſs there happens en 


which may be of dangerous conſequence. It is therefore requiſite 


. ſome interyening accident ſhould hinder, It will then be expedient 


diſturbance, not ſleeping in the day time, if ſhe can avoid it. If there 
happens any obſtructions in the evacuation of excrements, the follow- 


three quarters, diſſolving it in the common honey and coarſe ſugar, 


Let her uſe cinnamon in all her meats and drinks, for it mighitil⸗ 


after her delivery; and talk little, for that weakens her. If ſhe gos; 
not well to ſtool, give a clyſter made with the decoction of malloss, 


ly : This is as much in caſe of natural birth as needs at firſt be done, 
| SEcT1ON II. In extremity of unnatural Lahour, 

Let the woman be ſure to keep a temperate diet; and take care 
that ſhe does by no means overcharge herſelf, after ſuch an exceflive 
evacuation, not being ruled by or. giving credit to unikilful nurſes, 
who are apt to admoniſnh them to feed heartily, the better to repair 


ſuch as has been detained in the veſſels or membranes, an it is better 


extraordinary flux of blocd ; for if her nouriſhment be too much; i: 
may make her liable to a fever, and increaſe the milk co-a ſuperfluity, 


for the firſt five days eſpecially,that the take moderately panada,broth, 
poarch'd eggs, jelly of chickens and of calves feet, and French barlzy 
broth, each ſomewhat increafing the quantity; And, if ſhe intend to 
be nurſe to her child, the may take a little more than ordinary to in- 
creaſe the milk by degrees; which muſt he of no continuance, but 
drawn off either by the child, or otherwiſe, In that caſe likewiſe, let 
her have corriander or fennel ſeed boiled in barley broth : and by 
that means, for the time before- mentioned, let her abſtain from meat. 
If no fever trouble her, ſhe may drink now and then a ſmall quantity 
of white wine or claret, as alſo ſyrup of maiden-hair, or any other 
ſyrup that is of an aſtringeat quality, taking it in a littte water well 
boiled. And after the fear of a fever, or contraction of humours t9 
the breaſt is over, ſhe may then be nouriſhed more plentifully with 
the broth of pullets, capons, pigeons, partridges, mutton, veal, &. 
which muſt not be till after eight days at leaſt from the time of the de- 
livery ; for by that time the womb will have purged itſelf, unleſs 


to give her cool meats, fo it he done ſparingly, the better to gather 
ſtrength ; and let her during the time reſt quietly, and free from any 


ing clyſters may be adminiſtered : Take pellitory of the wall, and of 
both the mallows, of each a handful ; fennel and anniſeed of each two 
ounces ; boil them in the decoction of a ſheep's head, and take of thi 


and of new freſh butter two. ounces ; ftrain it well, and adminiſter 

it clyſter-wiſe. But if this does not operate to your mind, then you 

may take an ounce of catholicon. | 

| CHAP, IX 

67 a Mole or falſe Conception: and of Monſters and monſtrous Births, wit) 
1 | 1 5 the reaſon thereof. 

| | SECTION l. Of a Mole, or falſe Conception. 

- MOLE or falſe conception is nothing elſe but a maſs or great 

lump of fleſh, burdening the womb. It is an inarticulate piec? 

fleſh without any form, and therefore differs from monſters, which 
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both farmata and articulata; 41d then it is ſaid to he a conception, L 


but a falſe one which pats a difference between a true conception and 
z mole ; and the difference holds good three different ways: Firſt in 
t1e genus, becauſe a mole cannot be ſaid to be an animal, Secondly, 
it differs in ſpecies, becaufe it hath no human figure, and bears not the 
character of 4 man. Thirdly, it differs in the individium, for it hath 
no affinity with the parts of that in the whole body, or any particles 
of the ſame. There are variety of judgments among authors about the 
producing cauſe of this etfect, ſome affirming that it is produced by 
the woman's feed going into the womb without the man's: but be- 
cauſe we have before proved that women have properly no ſeed at all, 
bat only an ovalium, which is fœcundated by the active principle of 
the man's feed, this opinion needs uo conſutation. Others ſay, it is 
engendered of the menſtruous blood: but were this granted, it would 
follow that maids by having their courſes ſtopped might be ſubject to 
the ſame, which never any yet were. The true cauſe of this carnous 
conception, which we call a male procecds both from the man and 
the woman, from corrupt and barren ſced in the man, and from the 
menſtrous bloc 1 in the womga, both mixed together in the cavity of 
ne womb ; and nature finding herſelf weak (yet defirous of main- 

aining the perpetuity of her ſpecies) lahours to bring forth a vicious 
conception rather than none: and not being able to bring forth a live 
ing creature g2nerates a piece of fleſh, 

This imperfect conception may be known to be ſuch by the follows 


Rog ſizns. The monthly courſes are ſuppreſſed, the belly is puffed up, 


and waxed hard, the breath ſmells, and the appetite is depraved. But 
you will ſay theſe are ſigns of abreeding woman in true conception, and 
therefore theſe cannot diſtinguiſh a mole, To this I anſwer, Tnough 
thus they agree, yet they are different in ſeveral reſpeRs ; for a mole 
may befelt in the womb before the third month, which an infant can- 
not; the motion of the mole being only cauſed by the faculty of the 
womb, and of the ſeminal ſpirit diffuſed through its fabſtance ; for 
though it has no animal, yet it has a vegetative life ; and then the 
belly is ſuddenly ſwelled where there is a mole; but in true conception 
the belly is firſt contracted, and then riſeth gr adually. Another dif- 
ference is, the belly being preſſed with the hand, the mole gives Way, 
and the hand heing taken away, 1t returns to the place again ; but 
a child in the womb though pxeiſed with the hand, moves not preſent- 
ly, and being removed, returns not at all, or at le eaſt very flowly. But, 
to name no more, another very material difference is, that a child con- 
tinues not in the womb above eleven months at moſt ; but a mole 
ſometimes continues four or five years, ſometimes more or leſs, accord- 
ing tu its being faſtened to the matrix; for ſometimes the mole hath 
fallen away in four or five months; and if it remains until the 11th 
month, the legs are feeble, and the whole body appears in a waſting 
condition, or the belly ſwells bigger and bigger which is the reaſon 
tliat ſome who are thus afflicted, think they are hydropical, though it 
be no ſuch thing; which a woman eaſily Knows, if ſhe will but conſi- 
der that in a dropſy the legs will ſwell and grow big; in cafe of à mole 
they conſume and wither, This diftemper is an enemy to true con- 
cept on, and of dangerous conſequence; for a woman that breeds a 
mole is every way more inconvenienced than a woman that is with 
$21, and all he while ſhe keeps it, hs lives in danger of her lue, 


* 
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The cure of this diſtemper conſiſts chiefly in expelling it as ſooy 
as may be; for the longer it is kept the worſe it is: and this man 
times cannot be effected without manual _—_ but that being 
the laſt remedy, all other means ong t to be firſt uſ-d. Amongſt 
which, phlebotomy ought not to be omitted ; for ſeeing letting o 
blood cauſeth abortion, by reaſon it takes away that nouriſhment that 
ſhould ſuſtain the life of the child, why may not this vicious con 
ception be by the ſame means deprived of thai vegetative ſap b 
which it lives? to which end open the liver vain, and the ſaphana 
in both feet; faſten the cupping glaſſes to the loins and ſides of the 
belly; which done, let the urinary part be firſt mollified, and the 
expulſive faculty be provoked to —_ the burden. And to looſen 
the ligatures of the mole, take mallows with roots, three handfuls; 
pellitory, camomile, violet leaves, melilot, roots of fennel, parſley 
mercury, of each two handfuls ; fenugreck and lintſeed, of each one 
pound; boil them in water, and make a bath thereof, and let her fit 
therein up to her navel, At her going out of the bath, let her rein 
and privities be anointed with this unguent : Take ammoniati, Jan 
dani, freſh butter, of each an ounce ; and wich oil of linſeed make 
an ointment ; or, inſtead of this, may be uſed unguentum agrip p or 
dialthe. . Alſo take aq. bryonæ compoſito roots of althæ and mer 
cury, of each a handful ; lintſeed and barley meal, of each fx oun 
ces; boil all theſe with water and honey, and make a plaiſter, and 
the ligaments of the mole being thus looſened, let he expulſive fac 
ulty be ſtirred up to expel the mole; for the effecting of which, al 
thoſe medicaments are very proper which bring down the courſes, 
Therefore take ſavine, madder, velerian, pins, 2 ſage, hyſſop 
betony, pennyroyal, calamint, hypericon, and with water make a 
decoction, and give three ounces of it, with an ounce and a half 
of ſyrup of feverfew. But if theſe remedies prove not available, 
then muſt the mole he drawn away by manual operation, in the 
manner following: Let the operator (having placed the woman in 
a proper poſture, as has been directed in caſes of unnatural labour) 
ſlide his hands into the womb, and with it draw forth the mole ; 
but if it be grown fo big that it canaot be drawn away whole (which 
is very rare, becauſe it is a ſoft render body, and much more pliable 
than a child) let the operator bring it away by parts, by uſing a cro- 
Chet or knife, if it cannot be done otherwiſe.” Ar if the operator 
finds it is joined and faſtened to the womb, he muſt gently ſeparate 
it with his fingers? ends, his nails being pared, puttirg them by little 
and little between the mole and the womb, beginning on the ſide 
where it does ſtick faſt, and ſo purſue it till it be quite looſened, 
taking great care if it grows 100 faſt no! to rend or hurt the proper 
ſubſtance of the womb proceeding as in the caſe of an after- burden, 

that ſtays behind in the womb when the Nring is broken off: but a 
mole has never any ſtring faſtened to it, or any burden whence it 
ſhould receive any nouriſhment, but does of itſelf immedix'ely draw 
it from the veſſels of the womb. And thus much ſhall ſuffice to be 
ſaid concerning a mole ; of which I have ſhewn the cauſe, the ſigns, 
and the cure, | | 
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SEtcTION II. Of Monſters and monſirous Births. 


o >fonfiers are properly depraved conceptfons, and are deemed by 
- e ancients to be excurſions of nature, and are always vicious either 
weiß figure, 6:uation, magnitude, or number. 1 
on; They are vicious in figure, when a man bears the charafter of a | 
ng eigen; vicious in magnitude, when the parts are not equal, or one | 
t that dari is bigger than another; end this is a thing very common, by rea- 
Sonn of ſome excreſcence. They are vicious in firuation many ways; 
Fi BW it” be cars were on the face or the eyes on the breaſts, or on the 
p 100 gs, as were {cen in a monſler born at Ravenna in Italy, in the year 
J — 5-0: And laſtly, vicious in number, when 2 man hath two heads, 
: our hands, and two bodies joined, which was the caſe of the mon- 
05 er born at Zazara in the year 1550, | 
— As to the cauſe of their generation, it is either divine or natural. 
ee divine cauſe proceeds from the pe-miſſive will of the great 
! 002A 1 hor of our being, ſuffering parents :o bring forth ſuch deformed 
er i onſters, as a puiiſhm n: for their filthy and corrupt affettion, let 
* ooſe unto wickedneſs like bi e beaſts that have no underſtanding: 


or which reaſon the ancient Romans enafied, that thoſe who were 
e formed ſhould not be put into religious houſes. AndSt. Jerome, in 
is time gneved to fee thr deformed and lame offered up to God 
n eligious houſes ; znd Kecherman, by way of inference, excluded 
Il that were miſhapen, becauſe outward deformity of bodo is often 


make 
Or 


f. WS {is of th pollusion of the heart, as a curſe laid upon the child 
ac or the incomine cy of the parents; Yet there are many ben de- 
, 1 Yraved, which oug no to be aſcribed to the infirmity of he pa- 
To. ents Let us herefore ſearch out the natural cauſe of their gene- 
* ation, which according to thoſe who have dived into the ſecrets 


p{nature, is either in the matter or the agent, in the feed, or 
n the womb. The maiter may be in fault two ways, by defed or 
acceſs, By defect, when the child hath but one arm or leg, &c, | 
by acceſs. when it has three hands or two: heads, Some monſlers 
are a ſo begoiten by women's beſhal and unnaiural coition, &c. The 


* gent or womb may be in fault three ways: firſt. in the form- 
110 ee faculty, which may be too ſtrong or too weak, which ſometimes 
able produces a depraved figure. 2dly. The evil diſpoſition of the in- 


rument or place of conception, will cauſe a monſtrous birth, F 
And gdly, the imaginative power at the time of conception, is of | 
uch a force as to lamp a character of the thing imagined upon the 

child ; thus a woman at the time of conception, beholding the f 
picture of a Blackamoor, conceived and brought forth a child re- 
iembling an Erhiopean ; and by this the children of an adultreſs, a 


ned, tho' begotten by another man, may have the neareſt reſemblance to 
* wh her own huſband. This power of imagination was well enough 
©» WW known to the ancients, as is evident by the example of Jaccb, the | 
Fo father of the twelve tribes of I{rael, who having agreed wi h his fa- ' 
1 ther in-law to have all the 2 for the keeping of his flock 
be do mcreaſe his wages, took hazel rods, peeling them with white 


6 ltreaks in them, and laid them before the _ when they came to 
ans drink, and they coupling together whilſt they beheld the rods, con- 
+ WI <Fived and brought forth ſpotted young. Nor does the imagination 


, | 10 
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work in the child at the time of conception only, but afterwards alſo; 
as was ſeen in the example of a worthy gentlewoman, who being big 
with child, and paſſing by a-butcher killing meat, a drop of blood ſpirt. 
ed on her face; whereupon ſhe preſently ſaid that the child. would 
have ſome blemiſh-on his face, which proved true, for at the birth it 
was found marked with a red fpet. 
But beſides the way already mentioned. Monſters are ſometimes 
produced by other means, to wit, by the undue coition of a'man and 
his wife when her monthly flowings are upon her; which being a 
thing againſt nature, no wonder that it ſhould produce an unnatural 
iſſue. If therefore a man's deſire be ever ſo great for coition (as ſome» 
times it is after long abſence) yet if a woman knows that the cuſtom 
of women is upon her, ſhe ought not to adwit of any embraces, which 
at that time are both unclean and unnatural. The iſſue of theſe un- 
clean erabraces proving often monſtrous, as a juſt puniſhn. ent for ſuck 
a turpidinous action. Or, if they ſhould nut always produce mon» 
ſtrous births, yet are the children thus Vegotten, for the moſt part, 
dull, heavy, fluggiſh, and defective in unèerſtanding, wanting the vi- 
vacity and livelineſs which thoſe chdren are endued with who are 
begotten when women are free from their courſes. 

There has been ſome contending among aàuthors, whether thoſe 
who are born monſters have reaſonable fouls, the reſult of both ſides, 
at laſt coming to this, that thoſe who, according to the order of nature, 
are deſcended fro n our firit parents by the coition of a man and woman, 
tho? their outward ſhape be deformed aud monſtruous, have notwith- 
ſanding reaſonable ſouls: but theſe monſters that are not begotten by 
man, but are the product of a woman's unnatu1 al luſt, copulating with 
other creatures, ſhall periſh as the brute beaſts by whom they were be- 

gotten, not having a rcaſonable ſoul, The ſame being alſo true of im- 
perfect and abo tive births, , 

Some are of opinion, that monſters may be engendered by infernal 
ſpirits; but notwithſtanding Ægidius Facius pretended to believe it 
with reſpect to a deformed monſter, born at Cracovia; and Hieroni- 
mus Carcomus writeth-of a maid that was got with child by the devil; 
yet, as a wicked ſpirit is not capable of having human ſeed, how is it 
poſſible he ſhould beget a human creature? If they ſay, that the devil 
may aſſume to himſelf a dead body, and euliven the faculties of it, and 
thereby make it able to generate, I anſwer, that though we ſuppoſe 
this could be done, which I believe not, yet that body muſt bear the 

Image of 'the devil ; and it borders upon blaſphemy, to think that the 
all-wiſe and good Being would ſo far give way to the worſt of ſpirits 
as to ſuffer him to raiſe up his diabolical offspring: for, in the ſchool 
of nature, We are taught the contrary, viz. that like begits like; 
whence it follows, that a man cannot be born of a devil. 

The firſt I ſhall preſent is a moſt frightful monſter indeed, repre- 
ſenting an hairy child, It was covered over with hair like a beaſt, 
That which rendered it yet more frightful was, that its navel was in 
the place where his noſe ſhould ſtand, and his eyes placed where his 
mouth ſhould have been, and its mouth was in the chin, It was el 
the male kind, and born in France in the Year 1597. 1 


* « 
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A boy was born in Germany, with one head and one body, but 


1 2aving four ears, four arms, four thighs, four legs, and four fect. 
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as ol This birth, the learned, who beheld it, judged to proceed from the ! 
; edundance of the ſeed ; but there not being enough for Twins, nature | 

ormed what ſhe could, and ſo made the moſt of it, ' 
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This child lived ſome years, and though he had four feet, he kno 


; not how to go; by which we may fee the wiſdom of nature, or rath, At 

er the God of nature, in the formation of the body of man. 3 

| | roſs 
cav' u, in wr firft formation did provid, a 

» in our firſt fe provide = 


Two arms and legs; but what we have beſide 
Renders us monſtruus and unſhapen tes, 
Nor have we any work foF them to do. 

Tus arms, f vos legs, are all that awe can uſe, 


And t5 heave more tucre's no wiſe man, will ckuſe, 


In the time of Heary III. a woman was delivered of a child, having: 
two heads and four arms, and the reſt was a twin under the narel: 
and thea beneath, all the rett was ſingle, as appears in the figure 
The heads were fo placed that they looked contrary ways, and eac! 
had two diftin& arms and hands. They would both laugh, ſpeak, cr, 
and both eat and be hungry together. Sometimes the one wou 
ipeak, and the other would keep ſilence, and ſometimes both woul! 
ſpeak together. It was of the female ſex; and though it had tw 
mouths, and did eat with both, yet there was but one fundament u 
diſburden nature, It lived ſeveral years, but the one outlived ti 
other three years, carrying the dead one (ſor there was no partir 
them) till the other ſanted with the burden, and more with the Kit 

. of the dead carcals, 


n 


rath A child was horn in Flanders which had two heads and four arms, 
2 


between and above their heads; the thighs being placed as it were 
roſs one another according to the figure. How Jorg they lived I had 
account of, 
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Nature to us ſometimes docs Monſters few, 
That we by them may our own mercics Int; 
4nd thereby fin's deformity may ſee 
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eming like two girls joined together, having two of their arms lifted 
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DisPLAYING THE StFcrftTS or NATURE RELATING TO 
Pil YSIOGNOMY. 


C H AP. I.  SxcT1on I. 
Of Phyfiegnomy, flewing what it is, and from whence it is derived. 


HYSIOGNOMY is an ingenious ſcience, or knowledge of nature we 

by which the inclination and diſpoſitions of every creature ers 
underſtood : and hecauſe ſome of the members are uncompouncel. | . 
and entire of themſelves, as the tongue, the heart, &c. and ſome feen 


mixed nature, as the eyes, the noſe, and others, we therefore ſay, thi! 
there are many ſigas which agree and live together, which inform: 
wiſe man how to make his judgment, before he be too raſh to delice 
it to the world. Nor is it to be eſteemed a fooliſh or idle art, fec:; 
it is derived from the ſuperior bodies; for there is no part of the f 
of a man, but what is under the peculiar influence or government, a5 
only of the {ſeven planets, but alfo of the twelve ſigns of the zodite: 
and the diſpoſition, vices, virtues, and fatality, either of a man x 
woman, are plainly foretold, if the perſon pretending to the Know) 
cage thereof be an artiſt, which, that my reader may attain to, I ul 
ſet theſe things in a clear light. | 

The reader ſhould remember that the forehead is governed by Marr, 
the right eye is under the dominioa of Sol; the left is ruled by Lun! 
or the Moon; the right ear is the care of jupiter; the left of Saturn; 
ehe rule of the noſe is claimed by Venus, which by the way, is one rea 
fon that, in all unlawful venereal encounters, the noſe is tow ſuhject iu 
bear the ſcars which are gotten in thoſe wars: and the nimble Mer 
cury, the ſignification of eloquence, claims the dominions of the mout! 
and that very juſtly, 

Thus have the ſeven planets divided the face among them but as 
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ſo abſolutely, but that the twelve H6gns of the zodiac do alſo come it * 
for a part: And therefore the ſigu Cancer preſides in the uppermoſi nen 
part of the forehead ; Leo attends upon the right eye brow, as Sag all 
tarius does upon the right eye, and Libra upon the right ear; up ef 
the left eye and eye bro Aquarius and Gemini, and Aries the EH . 
car; Teurus rules in the middle of the forehead, and Capricorn th ple: 
chin: Scorpio takes upon him the protection of the noſe; Vu ine. 
claims the precedence of the right clicek, and Piſces of the left. Af 1 
thus the face of man is canton'd out among the Signs and Planets * 
which being carefully attended to, will ſufficiently inform the àrtiſi rio 
how to pals a judgment ; For, according to the Sign or Planet ruli ... 
ſo alto is the judgment to be of the part ruled, which all thoſe tli ben 
have underſtanding know eaſily how to apply. thi! 
In the judgment that is to be made frora phyſiugnomy, there 5 ;;;- 
great diffterencebctwixt a man and a woman, becauſe, in reſpeR Ve 
the whole compoſition, men more fully comprehend it than wort dit 
do, as will appear in the following, ſection: Therefore the judgment lin, 
we paſs properly concern a man, as comprehending the whole ſpecic tim 
and but improperly the woman, as a part thereof, and derived fro! bs 
me man; and therefore in the judgment about the lines and mark } 


97 a face, reſpect ſhould be had to the ſex ; for when we behold a mil the 
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L 
hoſe face is like unto a woman's; or the face of 2 woman, who in 
eſpe of her flzſh and blood is like unto a man, the ſame judgment is 
10t paſſed on her, as on a man that is like unto her, in regard that the 
omplexion of the woman 1s much difterent from that of a man, even 
I a thoſe reſpects which are ſaid to be common; therefore reſpect 
Mould be had to other parts of the body, as the hands, &c. Now in 
theſe common reſpects, two parts are attributed to a man, and a third 
4 part to a woman. 
Fi Whereforc, it being our intention to give you an exact account, ac- 
ny arding to the rule of phyſiognomy, of all and every part of the mem- 
© "bers of the body we will begin with the head, as it hath relation only 
mn to a man and woman, and not any other creature that the work may 
4 15 de more obvious to every feader, 4 
"rm CHAP. i 
ox Of the Judgment of Phyſiognomy, 
5 * AIR that hangs down without curling, if it be of a fair complex- 
wt] nd ion, thin and foft, ſignifies a man to be naturally faint-hearted, 
„nd of a weak body, but of a quiet and harmleſs diſpoſition. Hair 
1c. eat is big and thick and ſhort denotes a man to he of a ſtrong conſti- 
no: tation, bold, ſecret,” deceitful, and, for the moſt part, unquiet, and 
Ivan, luſting after beauty, and more fooliſh than wiſe, though fortune 
may favour him. He whoſe hair is partly curled and partly hanging 
Mare down, is commonly a wiſe man or a very great fool, or elſe a knave. 
Jun He whoſe hair groweth thick on his temples and his brow, one may 
turn Dat firſt fight certainly conclude that ſuch a man is by nature ſimple, 
_ ain, luxurious, luſtful, credulous, clowniſh in his ſpeech and conver- 


ea tion, and dull in his apprehenſion. He whoſe hair not ouly curls very 
ou" much, but buſheth out, and ſtands on end, if the hair be white, or 


q To 

bas yeilowiſh, he 1s by nature prond and bold, dull of apprehenſion, ſoon. 
angry, a lover of venery, given to lying, malicious, and ready to do 

m_ miſchief. He whoſe hair riſes in the corners of his temples, and 

_ alſo grofs and rough, is a man highly conceited of himſelf, inclined 

_ 0 malice, but cunningly conceals it, is very court!y, and a lover af 

** new faſhions. He who hath much hair, that is, whoſe hair is thick 


* all over his head, 1s naturally vain and very luxurious, of a good di- 
* * geſtion, eaſy of belief and Now of performance, of a weak memory, 
rn thi and for the moſt part unfortunate, He whoſe hair is of a reddiſh com- 
Vim plexion, is, for the moſt part, if not always, proud, deceitful, detract- 
* ing, venerous, and full of envy, He whoſe hair 1s extraordinary fairy 
s, for the moſt part, a man fit for all praiſe worthy enterprizes, a 
lover of honours, and much more inclined to do g than evil; labo- 
rious, and careful to perform whatever is committed to his care; ſe- 
cret in carrying on any buſineſs, and fortunate. Hair of a yellowiſh 
colour ſhews a man to be good-conditioned, and willing to do any 
thing, fearful, ſhamefaced, aud weak of body, but ſtrong in the abil- 
ties of the mind, and more apt to remember than revenge an injury. 
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as He whoſe hair is of a browniſh colour, ai d curleth a ls tle, is a well- 
4 diſpoſed man, inclined to that which. is good, a lover of peace, clean- 
gmer 


3 lineſs and good manners. He whoſe hair turns gray or hoary, in the 
[ 


ow time of his youth, is generally given to women, vain, falſe, unſta- 
ble and talkative. f | , 

NoTz, That whatſoever ſignification the hair has in men, it hath 
the lame in women allo, E 2 
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Tais: aves wiſe Nature mane our very hair 
Stew all the paſſiams that within us are; 
If to the Lattic we are moſt inclin'd, 

Or, if we fancy moſt the female Lind; 


: x 17 

Jf into virtues paths our minds we bend, n 
0 PF ö 7 oe! ' , 41 , — 7 7 nd TAC: 
r, if ta vicious ways our footſteps tend, ning 


4 Rilftl artifi can unf#ld the ſame, OE 


, * 1 . . * / loye, 
Aud from cur tain a certain jurigment frame: 3 
But ſince our feriwigs are come in faſhion "4 


= . ; af a . 
No reon is left for ſuch an obſervation, zrea 


"2 


friet 


The forehead that riſeth in a round, ſignifies a man liberally merry, 


of a good underſtanding, and generally inclined to virtue. He whoſz G 
forekead is fleſhy, and the bone of the brow jutting out, and wither: for t 
wrinkles, is a man inclined-to ſuits of law, contentious, vain, deceitfy!, miſe 
and addicted to follow ill courſes. He whoſe forehead is very love and tion 
little, is of good underſtanding, magnanimous, but extremely bold and Pe \ 
confident, and a great pretender to love and honour. Ile whoſe fore. lent 
head ſeems ſharp, and pointing up in the corners of his temples, ſo riou 
that the bone ſeems to jut forth a little, is a man naturally weak aud crue 
fick le, and weak in his iitellectuals. He whoſe brow upon the tem- eny! 
ple is ſull of fleM is a man of a great ſpirit, proud, watchful, and cet. 
groſs underſtanding. He whoſe brow is full of wrinkles, and hath eaſy 
as it were a ſeam coming don the middle of the forehead, is one that iy M 
is of a great ſpirit, a great wit, void of deceit, and yet of hard fortune, unf. 
He vyho has a full large forehead, and a little round, deſtitute of hair, tow 
or at leaſt that has little on it, is bold, malicious, high ſpirited, fall of vaſt 
choler, and apt to tranſgreſs beyond all hounds, and yet of a good wit, con 
Ie whoſe forchea is long and high, jutting forth, and whoſe face 1; env 
figured almoſt tharp aud picked towards the chin, is one reaſonably Av 
doneſt but weak and ſimple, and of hard fortune, jaſt 
Mae view mon well muy on their b, hit, 21 

Fr Jure men's crimes a re a their foreheaas Writ 3 — 

But the rio) ved man wwibraves his ſutc, vis 

Hind <viil de go although wnſ ortunute, ir a 

The cy2-brows that are much arched, whether in man or woman, clic 
and yhici, by ſrequent. motion, clevate theinſclves, ſhew the perfon mo 
to be proud, high ſpirited, vain glorious, bold and threatning, a lover the 
of beauty, and iagitterently inclined to either good or evil. He whoſe vai 
eye-lids bend downward when he ſpeaks to another man, or looks Wh 
upon him, and wh has a kind of a ſkulking look, is by nature a pen- di 
urious wretch, cloſe in all His actions, of few words, but full of mal- uo 
ice. He whole eye-brovws are thick, and have but little hair upon bu 
them, is weak and creduluus, very ſincere, ſociable, and deſirous of tio 
good company. He whioſe eye-brows are folded, and the hair thick, cl: 
and bending downwards, is one that is clowniſh, heavy, ſuſpicious, of 
miſerable, envious, and will cheat and couſin you if he can. He who'e ſe 


exe-brovy hath but ſhort hair, and of a whitiſh colour, is fearful, eaſy 
of belief, and apt to undertake any thing. Thoſe whoſe eye-brows 
are black, and the hair of them thin, will do nothing without great 
conſideration, is bold and confident of the performance of what he 


2 nndertakes; and is not apt to believe any thing without reaſon for ſo 


doing. 
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Thus by the eye-brows awomen's minds we know) — 
Whether thcy' re white or black, or quick, or ſlo us: 

And whether they tt be cui ſei or be kind, 

By leo ling in their eye-hra ius abe may find, 

If the ſpace between the eye-brows be of more than ordinary diſ- 
tance, it ſhews the perion to be hard hearted, envious, cloſe and cun- 
ning, apprehenſive, greedy of novelties, addicted to cruelty more than 
loye, But thoſe men vhote eye-brows are at a leiſer diſtance, are for 
the moſt part of a dull underitanding, yet ſubtle enough in their deal- 
ings, and of an uncommon boldneſs, which is often attendegy with 
great felicity ; but above all, they are moſt ſure and conſtant iMFheir 
friendſhip. 

Great and full eyes either in men or women, ſhew the perſon to be 
for the molt part flothful, bold, envious, a bad concealer of ſecrets, 
miſerable, vain, given to lying, and yet of a bad memory,flow in inven- 
tion, weak in his intellectuals, and yet very conceited of his abilities. 
He whoſe eyes are hollow in his head, and therefore diſcerns excels. 
jently well at a great diſtance, is one that is ſuſpicious, malicious, fu- 
rious, perverſe in his converſation, of an extraordinary memory, bold, 
cruel, and falſe, both in words and deeds, proud, threatening, vicious, 
envious, and treacherous :- But he whoſe eyes are as it were ſtarting 
vat of his head, is a fimple fooliſh perſon, ſhameleſs, very ſervile, and 
eaſy to be perſuaded either to vice or virtue. He who looks ſtudiouſ- 
iy with his eyes downwards, is of a malicious nature, very treacherous, 
anfaithful, envious, miſerable, impious towards God, and diſhoneſt 
towards men. He whoſe eyes are ſmall, and conveniently round 1s 
baſhful and weak, very credulous, liberal to others, and even in his 
converſation, He whoſe eyes look on a ſquint, is deceitful, unjuſt, 
envious, furious, a great liar, and as the effect of all this, miſerable, 
A wandering eve rolling up and down, denotes a vain, fimple man, 
jaſtfal, treacherous. He or ſhe whoſe eyes are twinkling, and which 
move forward or back ward ſhew the perſon to be luxurious, unfaith- 
ſal, preſumptuous, treacherous, and hard to believe any thing 
that is ſpoken. If a perſon has any greenneſs mingled in the white of 
his eyes, ſuch is commonly ſilly and often very falſe and deceitful, un- 
Kind to his friends, 2 great concealer of his own ſecrets, and ve 
clolzrick., Thote whoſe eyes roll up and down, or thoſe who feldom 
move their eyes, but when they do draw them inwardly, and faſten 
them upon ſome object, ſuch are by their inclinations very malicious, 
vain glorious, ſlothful, unfaithful, envious, falſe and contentious, They 
vhoſe eyes are addicted to blood ſhot, are naturally cholerick, proud, 
diſdainful, cruel, ſhameful, perfidious, and much inclined to ſuperſti- 
ton, They who have eyes like oxen, are perſons of good nutriment, 
but of a weak memory, dull underſtanding, and filly in their converſa- 
tion: But they whoſe eyes are neither too little no; too big, and in- 
clined toa black, do fignify a man mild, peaceable, honeſt, witty, and 
of a good underſtanding ; and one that, when need requires, will be 
ſerviceable to his friends. 

Thus from the eyes we ſrv* ral things may ſee, 

By nature's art, of phyſiognomy, | 

That no man ſcarce can make a look awvry, 1 
But we thereby ſome ſecret ſymptoms may 

Diſcern of his intention, an 

Unto which paths his fteps directed be; 
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Anl this may teach us grndneſs more to prize. 
For where one's good, there's twenty otherwiſe, 
A long and thin noſe denotes a man bold, curious, angry, weak and 

credulous ; eaſy to be perſuaded either to good or evil. A long noſe 
and extended, its tip bending Jown:wwards ſhews the perſon to be viſe, 
diſcreet, oNicious, honeſt and faithful, and who will not he eaſily over- 
reached. A bottle noſe denotes a man to be 1mpetuous in the obtaia- 
ing his deſires, vain, falſe, luxurious, weak, credulous. A noſe 
broader in the middle, and leſs towards the end, denotes a vain 
talkatiye perſon, a liar and one of hard fortune. He who hath a long 
and gat noſe, is an admirer of the fair ſex, well accomplithed for the 
wars of Venus, but ignorant of any thing that is good; aſſiduous in 
obtaining what he deſires ; an though very ignorant, would fain bs 
thought very knowing. A noſe tharp on the tip of it, and neither too 
long nor tov ſhort, too thick nor too thin denotes the perſon, if a man, 
to be of a fretful diſpoſition, always pining and peevith ; and if a wo- 
man, a ſcoll, contentious, wedded to her own humour; and if marrie:!, 
a plague to her huſban . A noſe very round at the end of it, and hav- 
ing but little noſtrils, ſhews the perſon to be munificent and liberal, 
true to his truſt, but credulous, proud and vain. A noſe very long 
and thin at the end of it, ant ſomething round, ſignifies one bold in 
his. diſcourſe, honeft in his de lings, patient in receiving, and flow in 
offering injuries, but yet privately malicious. He whoſe noſe is natu— 
rally more red than any other part of his face, is denoted to be cove- 
tous, luxurious, and an enemy to goodneſs. A noſe that turns up again, 
and is long and full on the tip of it, ſhews the perſon to be bold, proud, 
covetous, envious, 4 liar and deceiver, vain clorious, contentious, and 
unfortunate; He whoſe noſe riſzth high in the middle, is prudent, 
politick, courageous, honourable in his actions, and true to his word. 
A noſe big at the end ſhews a perſon to be of a peaceful diſpoſition, 
induſtrious, faithful, and of a good underftanding. A very wide noſe, 
with wide noitrils, denotes a man full of apprehenſion, and inclined 
more to ſimplicity than wiſdom, and withal contentious, vain glorious, 
and a liar. 

Thus from the weſe our phyſiognomiſt 

Can ſmell men's inclinations if we lit: 

And from its colour an its make, 

Of vice aul virtue a ſurvey can take. 

When the noftrils are cloſe and thin, they denote a man to have 
but littleteſticles, and to he very deſirous of the enjoyment of women, 
but mo:leſt in his converſation. But he whoſe noſtrils are great and 
wide, is uſually well hung, and luſtful; but of an envious, bold, and 
treacherous diſpoſition ; and though dull of underſtanding, yet confi- 
gan... | | 

Thus thoſe vod chiefly mind the brutal part, 
May learn to chuſe a huſband by this art. 
A great wide mouth ſhews a man to be bold, warlike, ſhamelefs, 
ſtout, a great liar, talkative, and a great eater, but dull as to his 
intellects. A little mouth ſhews the perſon to he of a quick and pa- 
cific temper, ſomewhat fearful, but faithful, ſecret, modeſt, bountiful, 
and a little eater. He whoſe mouth ſmells of a bad breath, is one of 
à corrupted liver or lungs, is oftentimes vain, wanton, deceitful, of 
indifferent intellects, envious, covetous and a promiſe breaker, He 
that has a ſweet breath, is the contrary, | 
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Thus from the mouth itſc!f, we liletuiſe ſee 
What ſigns of good and bad may gathered be: 
For, let the wind blow eaſt, weſt, north or ſouth, 
Bath good and bad proceed out of tie mouth. 

The lips when they are very big and blubbering, ſhew a perſon to 
be credulous, fooliſh, dull and ſtupid, and apt to be enticed to any 
thing., Lips of a different ſize, denote a perſon to be diſcreet, ſecret, 
judicious, of a good wit but ſomewhat haſty. To have lips well colour- 
ed, and more thin than thick, ſhews a perſon to de good humoured, 
and more caſily perſuaded to good than evil. To have one lip bigger 
than the other, ſhows variety of fortunes, denotes a dull ſluggiſn tem- 
per, and an indifferent underſtanding. | 

The lips they ſo much dote on for a liſi, 

Oft tell font hovers when they do amiſs. 

When the teeth are ſmall, and but weak in performing their office, 
and eſpecially if they are ſhort and few, tho' the party he of a weak 
conſtitution, yet they denote him to be of a meek diſpoſition, honeſt, 
faithful, and ſecret in whatſoever he is entruſted with. To have ſome 
teeth longer and ſome ſhorter than others, denote a perſon to be of 
„ good apprehenſion, but bold, diſdainful, envious and proud, To 
have tceth very long, and growing ſharp towards the end, if they are 
long in chewing, and thin, denotes the perſon tobe envious, gluttonous, 
bold, ſhameleſs, unfaithful and ſuſpicious. When the teeth look very 
brown or yellow:ſh, whether they be long or ſhort, it ſheivs the per- 
ſon to be of a ſuſpicious temper, envious, deceitful and turbulent. To 
have teeth ſtrong and cloſe together, ſhews tlie perſon to be of a long 
life, a deſtrer of novelties, and things that are fir and beautiful, but 
of an high ipirit, and one that will have his humour in all things; he 
loves to hear news, and afterwards to repeat it, and is apt to entertain 
any thing in his own behalf. To liave teeth thin and weak, ſhews a 
weak, feeble man, and one of ſhort lite, and of a weak apprehenſion; 
but chaſte, ſhamefaced, tractible and honeſt, 

{his from the teeth the learned can poriend 

IF hether man's fits to vice or Virtue bend, 

A tongue too ſwift in ſpecch, ſhews a man to be downright fooliſh, 
or at beſt but avery vain wit. A ſtammering tongue, or one that ſtum- 
bles in the mouth, ſignifies a man of a weak underſtanding, oi a wa- 
vering mind, quickly in a rage, and ſoon pacified. A thick and rough 
tongue denotes a man to be apprehenſive, ſubtle and full of compli- 
ments, yet vain and deceitful, treacherous,. and prone toimpiety. & 
thin tongue ſhevs a man of wiſdom and found judgment, very inge- 
4:0us, and of an affable diſpoſition, yet ſometimes timorous, and too 
credulous, 

Nb vonder lis that from men's ſpeech aue ſee 
Whether they wiſe, or whether fooliſ he: 
But from a ſilent tongue our authors tell 

The ſecret paſſions within men that duell. 

A great and full voice in either ſex, ſhew them to be of a great ſpi- 
rit, confident, proud and wilful. A faint or Wenk voice, ſhews a per- 
fon of a good underſtanding, nimble fancy, a little eater, but weak of 
body and timorous. A loud and ſhrill voice, denotes one ſagacious 
and ingenious, but capricious, vain glorious, and too credulous. A 
ſtroag voice when n man fings, denotes a. ſtrong conſtitution, a good 
vaderſtanding, ingenioue, amorous. A weak and trembling voice, 
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denotes one to be envious, ſuſpicious, flow in buſineſs, and fearful, A 
loud, ſhrill and unpleaſant voice, f:gnifies one bold and valiant, but 
quarrelſome, injurious, and wedded to his own humour. A rough 
and hoarſe voice, declares one to be a dull and heavy perſon of much 
guts and little brains, full and yet mild voice, and pleaſing to the 
hearer, ſhews a perſon to be quiet and peaceable, thrifty and ſecret, 
not prone to anger. A voice beginning low or in the baſs, and end- 
ing high in the treble, denotes a perſon to be violent, angry, bold, ſe- 
cure. 

Thus by our voice bis to an artiſt known 

Unto what virtue or to what vice we're prone : 

And ſie that of a good wife will make choice, 

May chuſe her by obſerving ef her voice. =: 

A thick and full chin, abounding with fleſh, ſhews a man inclin- 
ed to peace, honeſt,” but Now in invention, and eaſy to be drawn to 
good or evil. A picked chin, reaſonably full of fleſh, ſhews a good. 
underſtanding, a high ſpirit, and laudable-converſation. A double. 
chin, ſhews a peaceable diſpoſition, but dull apprehenſion, Vain, cre- 
dulous, and ſecret in his actions. A crooked chin, bending upwards, 
and picked for want of fleſh, is, according to nature, a very bad man, 
Proud, impudent, envious, threatening, deceitful, prone to anger and 
treachery, and a great thief. 
Thus, from the forehead to the chin, we've ſio wn 
How mankind”s inclinations may be known 
From whici th) obſerving gin till muſt find . 
We're more to evil, than to good inclin'd. 


15 years of age, and ſometimes ſooner. Theſe hairs proceed from the. 
ſuperfluity of heat, the fumes whereof aſcend to their chins, like 
ſmoke to the funnel of a chimney ; and becauſe it can find no open 
paTage by which it may aſcend higher, it vents itſelf in hairs which 
are called the beard, There are few women that have hair on their 
cheeks, and the reaſon'is, thoſe humours which cauſe hair to grow on 
the cheeks of a man, are evacuated by women in their monthly cour- 
ſes, which they have more or leſs, according to the heat or coldneſs of the 
conſtitution : Yet ſometimes women of a hot conſtitution have hair 
on their cheeks, but more commonly on their lips, or near their 
moutns where the heat mot ahoundeth : And fach women are much 
addicted to the company of men, and of a ſtrongly and manly conſtitu- 
tion. A woman who hath little hair on her cheeks, or about her 
month and lips, is of good complexion, weak. conſtitution, ſhame-faced, 
mild and obedient ; whereas, a woman of a more hot conſtitution 
15 otherwiſe, But in a man, a beard well compoſed and thick of hair, 
ignifies him good-natured, honeſt, loving, ſociable and full of hu- 
manity ; on the contrary, he that hath little beard, is, for the moſt part, 
proud, pining, peeviſh and unſociable. They who have no beards, 
have always ſhrill and ſtrange ſqueaking voices, are of a weak con- 
ſtitution, as is apparent in the caſe of eunuchs, who, after they are 
deprived of their virility, are transformed from the nature of men in- 
do the condition of women, | 

Of men and women's beards T might ſay more, 
| But prilence hi li me this diſcourſe give ver. | 
Great and thick ears are certain ſigns of a footiſh perſon, of a ha 
memory, and worſe of underſtanding ; but ſmall and thin ears, ſhc:p 


ir 


Young men uſually have hair to begin to grow upon their chins ac 
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K 2. perſon to be of good wit, grave, ſecret, thrifty, modeſt, of good 
it zuemory, and willing to ſerve his friend. Ears longer than ordinary, 
h Henify a bold man, uncivil, vain, fooliſh, of ſmall induſtry, but a great 
h ſtomach, : 
\e Who his juft praiſe unwillingly dies hear, 

t, Shews a god life, as well as 2 god ear. | 
* A face apt to ſweat on every motion, fhews the perſon to be of 2 
* not conſtitution, vain, luxurious, of a good ſtomach, but bad under- 


ſtanding, anda worſe converſation. A very fleſhy face, denotes a fear- 
ful diſpoſition, a merry heart, bountiful and diſcreet, caſy to be en- 
treated, and apt to belicve every thing. A lean face, denotes a good 
underſtanding, but ſomewhat capricious and diſdainful in his conver— 
ſation. A little round face ſhews a perſon to be ſimple, fearful, of a 


's bad memory, and a clownith diſpoſition. A plump face and full of 
O arbuncles, ſhews a man to be a great drinker, vain and daring. A 
1. face red and high coloured, ſheus a man to be choleric, aud net eaft- 
le ly pacified. A long and lean face, thews one to be bold in ſpeech and 
2 action, but fooliſh, quarrelſome, proud and injurious. & face every 
s, way of a due proportion, denotes an ingenious perſon, ft tor any thingy 
1, and well inclined. A broad full fat face, ſhews a dull heavy conſti- 
fl tution, and that for one virtue has three vices. A plain flat face, 


without any rifing, ſhews a perſon to be very wite, loving and court- 
Iv, faithful to his friend, and patient in adverſity. - A face ſinking 
down a little, with creates in it, inchning to leanneſs denotes a perſon 
to be laborious, but envious, deceitful, falſe, quarreliome, vain, filly 
and clowniſh, A face of a handſome proportion, and more inclining 


r to fat tha lean, ſhews a perſon juſt in his actions, true to his word, 
4 civil and reſpectful, and of an extraordinary memory. A crooked 
* face, long and lean denotes a man endued with as bad qualities as the 
bu face is with ill features. A face broad about the brows, and ſharper 
* and leſs towards the chin, ſhews a man ſimple and fooliſh, vain, envi- 


ir ous, deceitful and quarrelſome. A face well coloured, full of good 
features, of an exact ſymmetry and juſt proportion, is commonly the 


" index of a fairer mind, and ſhews the perſon to be well difpoſed ; but 

a yet virtue is not ſo impregnably ſcated there, but that by ſtrong 

* temptation, eſpecially of the fair ſex, it. may be ſupplanted and over- 

- come by vice. A pale complexion, ſhews the perſon not only to be | 
h fickle, but malicious, treacherous, proud, and extremely unfaichful. | 
« A face well coloured ſhews the perſon to be of a praiſe worthy diſpo- 

* ſition, ſound complexion, eaſy of belief, reſpectful to his friend, ready 

b todo a courtſey, and very eaſy'to be drawn to any thing. 

1 Thus phyſiognomy readeth in each face 

, What vice ar virtue we're meft prone t embrace; 

- For gi man's face there hardly is a line 

A But of ſome inward paſſion *tis a ſign ; 

* And he that read; this ſection &er may find 

5 The faireſt face has _ the cleareſt mind. 

2 A great head, and round withalz denotes the perſon to be ſecret, 

5 ingenious, laborious, conſtant and honeſt. The head whoſe gullet 


ſtands forth, and inclines towards the earth, ſignifics a perſon thrifty, 
Wiſe, peaceable, ſecret, of a retired temper, and conſtant in the man- 
agement of his affairs. A long head and face, and great withal, de- 
notes a vain, fooliſh, and idle perſon, credulous and envious, To have Þ 
; one's head always ſhaking and moving from ſide to fide, denotes a 
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ſhallow, weak, unſtable perſon, given to lying, a great talker, and iis li 
prodigal in all his fortunes. A big head and broad face, ſhews a man Men 
to be courageous, a great hunter after women, ſuſpicious, bold and ſing 
ſhameleſs. A very big head, but not ſo propor tionate to the body, and 
a ſhort neck and gullet, denotes a man of apprehenſion, wiſe, in- ie lit 
genious, of ſound judgment, faithful, true and courteous to all. He is 1d! 
weak, yet apt to learn, but unſortunate in his actions. And ſo much dein 
ſhall ſuffice with reſpect to judgment from the head and face. ce f 


e N A N NM. lain! 
Of Judgment drawn from ſeveral parts of Man's body, Sc. 

N the body of a man, the head and face are the principal parts, be- 

ing the index which hcaven has laid open to every one's view, to 
make a judgment therefrom, thereſore I have been the larger in my 
judgment from the ſeveral parts tliercof. But as to the other parts not 
ſo obvious to the eyes, I ſhall be much more brief; yet 1 would pro- 
ceed in order. 

Tze throat, if it be white, whether it be fat or lean, ſhews a man to 

be vain glorious, timorous, wanton and much ſubject to cholar. It 
the throat be ſo thin and lean that the veins appear, it ſhews a man to 
be weak, ſlow, and of a dull and heavy conſtitut;on. 
A long neck ſhews one to have a long and flender foot, and that he 
is ſtiff and inflexible. A ſhort neck thews one to be witty and ingen— 
ious, but deceitful and inconſtant, and a great lover of peace and quiet- 
neſs, | 3 | 

A lean ſhoulder-bone ſignifies a man to be weak, timorous, peacefu!, 
not Jaborious, and yet fit for any employment. Large ſhoulder-bones 
denote a ſtrong man, faitiful, but unfortunate ; ſomewhat Full of un- 
derſtanding, laborious, contented, à great eater and drinker. He 
whoſe ſnoulder- bone feemsto be ſmooth, is modeſt and temperate, He 
whoſe ſhoulder-bone bends and is crovsed inwardly, is commonly a 
dull perſon and deceitful. 

Long arms han. ing down, and touching the knees, denote a man 
liberal, but Vain glorious, proud and incouſtant. He whoſe aims are 
very ſhort in reſpect to his body is a man of high and gallant ſpirit, 
and of a graceful temper. He whoſe arms are full of bones, ſinews 
and fleſh, is a great deſirer of novelties, credulous and apt to believe 
every thing. He whole arms are very hairy, whether they be lean 
or fat, is for the moſt part a luxurious perſon, weak in body and 
mind, very ſuſpicious and malicious, He whoſe arms have no hair : 
on them at all, is of a weak judgment, angry, vain, wanton, credu- onſti 
lous, a deceiver, and very apt to betray his dearett friends. — 


C H A 8 IV. 2 At an) 


of Palmiſtry » ſhewing the various Judgments drawn from the hand! 1 


EING engaged, in this third part, to ſhew what judgments may be 
drawn, according to phyſiognomy, from the ſeveral parts of 
the body, and coming in order to ſpeak. of the hands, it has put me i 
under the neceſſity of ſaving ſometh ng about palmiſtry, which is a nds | 
judgment made of the conditions, inclinations and fortunes of men and 

avomen, from the various lines and characters nature has imprinted in 

their hands, which are almoſt as various as the hands that have them. 
The reader ſhoyid remember that one of theſe lines of the hand, 
and which indeed is reckoned the principal is called the line of life: 
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us line incloſes the thumb, ſeparating it from the hollow ofthe hand. 
he next to it, called the natural line, takes its beginning from the 
ſing of the fore finger, near the line of life, and reaches to the table 
ne, and generally makes a triangle, The table line, commonly called 
ie line of fortune, begins under the little finger, and ends near the 
18 iddle finger. The girdle of Venus, which is another» line ſo called, 
n egins near the firſt joint of the little finger, and ends between the 
re finger and the middle finger. The line of death is that which 
lainly appears in a counter line to that of life, and is called the ſiſter 
12, ending uſually as the other ends; for when the line of life is end- 
q, death comes, and it can go no farther, There are lines in the fleſhy 


10 art, as in the ball of the thumb, called the Mount of Venus: under 
be ach of the fingers are alſo mounts, each governed by ſeveral planets ; 


d the hollow of the hand is called the Plain of Mars: Thus, 
The thumb we to Dame Venus rule commit, 

* Fove the ſore finger ſways as he thints fit : 

Old Saturn does the middle finger guide; 

Oer the ring finger Sol does flill preſide; 


* The outfide drawn, pale Cynthia does direct; 
And unto th hollow Mars does much inſpect: 

8 The little finger does to Merc' ry fall, ; 
ba Michi is the nimbleſt planet of them all. ; 
et⸗ proceed to give judgment from the ſeveral lines. In Palmiſtry 

he left hand is chiefly to be regarded, becauſe therein the lines are 
10 noſt viſible, and have the ſtricteſt communication with the heart and 
ics ran. In the next place, obſcrve the line of life, and if it be fair, ex- 
1. dig fo its full length, and not broken with an intermixture of 
He roſs lines, it ſhews long life and health; and it is the ſame if a double 


He ine of life appea:, as there ſometimes does. When ſtars appear in this 
ne, it ſignifies great loſſes and calamities; if on it there be the figures 


Y * WW two G's or a Y, it threatens the perſon with blindneſs ; if it wraps 
0 ſeif about the tavle line, it promiſes wealth and honour to be attained 
are WY Proedence and induſtry. If the line be cut, jagged at the upper end, 
rie t denotes much ſickneſs; if this line be cut by any lines coming from 
60 he Mount of Venus, it declares the perſon to be unfortunate in love 


ind buſineſs alſo, and threatens him with ſudden death. A croſs be- 
ween the line of life and the table line, ſhews the perſon to be very 
iberal and charitable, and of a noble ſpirit. 
The table line, when broad and of a lively colour, ſhews a healthful 
* onſtitution, a quiet contented mind, and a courageous ſpirit; but if 
t have croſſes towards the little finger, it threatens the party with much 
Miftion by ſickneſs. If the line be double, or divided into three parts 
it any of the extremities, it ſhews the perſon to be of a generous tem- 
er, and a good fortune to ſupport it; but if this line be forked at the 
nd, it threatens the perſon ſhall ſuffer by jealouſies, and loſs of riches 
zotten by deceit. If three points ſuch as theſe * . are found in it, 
hey denote the perſon prudent and liberal, a lover of learning, and of 
good temper, If it ſpreads towards the fore and middle finger, and 
ends blunt, it denotes preferment. F 2 : 
The middle line has in it often very ſignificant characters. Many 
{mall lines between this and the table-line threaten the party with _ 
lick neſs, but alſo give him hopes of recovery. A half croſs branching 
Into this line, ſhews honour, riches and good ſucceſs in all undertake 
F 4 
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ings. A half moon denotes cold and watery diſtempers: but a ſun e 
ſtars promiſes. proſperity and riches : This line double, in a woman, 
- ſhews the will have ſeveral huſbands, but no children. 

If the line of Venus happens to be cut or divided near the fore ſin. 
ger, it threatcns ruin to the party, and that it thall befal him by mean; 
of laſcivious women aad bad company. Two croſſes on this line, one 
. near the fore finger, and the other bending towards the little finger, 
thew the party to be weak, inclined to modeſty and virtue; and in 
woraen generally denotes modeſty, | 

The liver line, if it be ſtraight, and croſſed by other lines, denotes 3 
und judgment, and a piercing underttanding ; but if it be winding, 
crooked and bending outwards, it ſhews deceit and flattery, If n 
makes a triangle or quadrangle, it ſhews one to be of a noble deſcent, 
ambitious of honour and promotion. If this line and the middle line 
begin near each other, it denotes a.man to be weak in judgment, but 
if a woman, danger by hard labour, | 

The plane cf Mars being the hollow of the hand, moſt of the ling; 
- paſting thro' it, are very ſignificant. Being hollow, and the lines crooked 
and diftorted, it threatens the party to fall by his enemies. When the 
lines beginning at the wriſt are long within the plane, reaching to 
the brawu of the hand, 1tſhew's the perion to beof a hot and fiery ſpirit, 
given to quarreling. If deep large croffes be in the middle plane, 


it ſhews the party thall obtain honour by martial exploits: but if a 
Woman, that ſhe mall have ſeveral buſhands, and eaſy labour with 
her children. | 

The ne of Ceath 1s fatal, and threatens with ſickneſs and ſhort life, 
when croſſes appear in it. A clonded moon therein threatensa 


child-bed woman with death. A ſtar like a comet, threatens ruin by 
var, oedeath by peſtilence; But if a bright ſan appear therein, it pro- 
T1i;es long Hfe and proſperity. x 
Due lines of the wriſt being fair, denotes vood fortune, but if broken 
a1 croiled the contrary. 
Ius te that Nature richly underflands, 
ay from each line imprinted in his hands, 
Lis future ſuite and for tune cone ts krnogw, 
Suit in auh, path it 75 Ris feer Mall ge. 
His feeret ir tnations ke may ſee, 
nd to aui vice io hall addFel bs » 
Ze tli' end tha! when he looks into his land, 
Ile may ien his guard the better fan, 
And tern his want ring fieps another <vay 
I fine er he finds he does From virtue ray. 


en. 


Judgimis drawn from the ſeveral parts of the Body. | 
A LARGE and full breaſt, ſhews a man valiant, but proud, ibo 
angry, and hard to deal with, He whoſe breaſt is narrow riſ- 
ing a little in the middle, is, by the beſt rules of phy ſiognomy of 4 
clear ſpirit, great underſtanding, very faithful, clean both in mind 
and body, yet ſohn angry, and inclined-long to keep it. He 'whoſ 


breaſt is fortew hat hairy, is very luxurious, and ſerviceable to ano- 


ther. He who hath no Fairs upon his breaſt, is a man weak by ra- 
ture, of a lender capacity, timorous, but of a laudible life and conver- 
tion, much retired and inclined to peace, 
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1 0? The back of the chine bone, if the fleſh is hairy and lan, and higher 
an, than any other part behind, ſignifies a man ſhameleſs, beaſtly, aud 

malicious. He whoſe back is large and fat, is thereby denoted to be 
in. WE ſtrong and ſtout, but of a heavy diſpoſition, vain, flow and full of de- 


ceit. 


one He or ſhe whoſe belly is ſoft all over, is weak, luſtful. and fearful, 
zer, of good underſtanding, an excellent invention, a little eater, of vari- 


ous fortune. He whoſe fleſh is rough and hard, is of a ſtrong conſti- 
tution, very bold, but proud, vain, and of a cruel temper. He whoſe 


esa kin is ſmooth, fat and white, is curious, vain glorious, timorous, ma- 
ing, licious. ws 

f it A thigh full of ſtrong briſtly hair inclined to curl, fignifics one luſt- 
ent, al, and fit for copulation ; thighs with little hair, and that ſoft, 
line mews the perſon to be chaſte, having no great defire to venereal 


but leaſures, and will have but few children. » 

The legs of both men and women have a fleſhy ſubſtance behind. 
ine: Nralled calves ; now a great calf, and large bone; and hairy, denate, 
Red ine perſon to be ſtrong, bold, dull in underſtanding, tow in buſineſs, 
the nclined to procreation, and for the moſt part, fortunate. J.itile log; 
to and little hair on them, ſhew the perſon to be weak, fearful, of 
irit, mick underſtanding, and ngither luxurious at bed or board, He whoſe , 


2 


ane Nezs do much abound with hair, is luſtful, luxurious, ſtrong but fic- 
if a Wk lc, and abounding with ill humours. 
vith The feet of either men or women, if broad and thick with fleſh 


and long in figure, eſpecially if the ſkin feels bard, of a ſtrong conſti- 
life, ution, but of weak intellects. But feet that are thin and lean, and 
ns oft, ſhew a weak body, but a ftrong underſtanding, and excellent 
Wit, | 
The ſoles of the feet do adminiiter as plain and evident ſigns, to 
now the diſpoſition and conſtitution by, as the palms of the hands, 
eing as full of lines, by which all the fortunes or misfortunes of man 
r woman may be known, and their inclinations appear. But this in 
general we may talce noticeof, that many long lines and ftrokes do 
reſago many affſictions, and a very troubleſome life, attended ' with 
nuch grief, care and poverty: But ſhort lines, if they are thick and 
all of croſs lines, are yet worſe in every degree. Theſe the cin of 
vaoſe ſoles are very thick, are generally ſtrong and venturons ; where- 
„ thoſe the ſkin of whoſe ſoles are thin, are generally weak and 
imorous. E 
[ ſhall now, having given an account of what jadgments may be 
ormed from the ſeveral parts of the body, before I couclude, give an 
ccount of what may be drawn by the rules of Phyſiognomy, from 
ings extraneous, which are found upon many, and which indeed to 
them are parts of the body, but are ſo far from being neceſſary parts, 
bat they are the deformity and burden of it, and ſpeak. of the habits 
ſoon BO: the body as they are diſtinguiſhed perſons. | 


7 rife J. Of crooked and deformed Perſons, 
of 4 1 Crooked breaſt or ſhoulder, or the exuberance of fleſh in the 
mind body cither of man or woman, ſignifies the perſon to be ex- 


hoſe Nremely parſimonious and ingenious, and of great underſtanding, but 

ano-Nery coverous, deceitful, malicious, and of a bad memory; either 

7 na {WEextremely virtuous or vicious, ſeldom in a medium. But if the per- 

aver: Won deformed hath an excreſcence on his breaſt, inſtead of th2 back, 
e is for the moſt part of a double heart, and very miſchievous, 
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Jl. Of the divers Manners of going, and particular poftures both of Men an! _ 
| | | Homen. 8 
HE or ſhe that goes ſlowly, making great ſteps as they go, are gen. 05 
erally perſons of bad memory, dull of apprehenſion, given ty ! k 
loitering, and ſlow of belief. He who goes apace, and makes ſhon 87 
ſteps, is moſt ſucceſsful in all his undertakings, ſwift in his imagina. 
tions, and humble in the diſpoſition of his affairs. He who make 
wide and uneven ſteps, and ſide-long is one of a greedy ſorò id nature, 
tabtlz, malicious, and wills to do evil. | w_ 
III. Of the Gait or Motion in Men or Women, 
VERY man and woman hath a certain gait or motion. For a ma 
L to be ſhaking his head, or uſing any light mot on with his hang 
or feet, whether he ſtands or ſits, or ſpeaks, is ſuperfluous, unnedk!ary, 
and unhandſome : and ſuch, by the rules of phy ſiognomy, are vain, un- Be 
wiſe, unchaſte, detractors, unſtable and untaithful. He or the 3:19 
have little motion when diſcourſing with auy one, is for the molt par, 
wiſe, well-bred, frugal, faithful, induſtiivus and fit for any empluy» 
ment. He whoſe poſture is forwards and backwards, mimica), i 1 
thereby denoted io be a vain, filly perſon, dull of wit, and very mx 
licious. He whoſe motion is lame and limping, or otherwiſe impers de: 
fect, or that counterfeits an imperfection, is denoted to be envious ty 
malicious, falſe and detracting. — 
IV. Julginents dia tn frem the Stature of a Mun. 
| cy ry erg ral draus alſo ſeveral judgments from the ſtatun | 
of a man; ſuch as, If a man be ſtraight and upright, inclind th 
rather to leanneſs tha 1 fat, it ſhews him to be bold, crue!, proud clam ni. 
arous, hard to pleaſe and harder to be reconciled when difplealcy led 
very {rugal, deceitful and malicious. To he of a tall ſtature and cor- 
pulent with it, denotes him to be not only handſome, but valiant alſo; 
altho' of no extraordinary underſtanding, and, which is worſt of al, C0! 
ungratetul. He who is extiemely tall, and very lean and thin, 1s: cut 
projecting man, that deſigus no good to himſelf, and ſuſpects ever] Pit 
one to be as bad as himſelf, importunate to obtain what he deſires, an an 
extremely wedded to his own humours. He who is thick and fſhory 
is vain, envious, ſuſpicious, thallow of apprehenſion, eaſy of belith he 
and long before he forgets an injury. He who is lean and ſhort, bu al 
upright, is, by the rules of phyſiognomy, wiſe and ingenious, bold anl 
confident, of a good underſtanding, but of a deceitful heart. He who 
ſtoops as he goes not by age but cuſtom, is laborious, a retainer of {6 ſe 
. crets, but very incredulous. He that goes with his belly ſtretchity or 
forth, is ſociable, merry, and eaſy. to be perſuaded. qu 
1 1 1 V. General Obſervations worthy of Note. | 
s \ ( HEN you find a red man to be faithful, a tall man to be wit, of 
. a fat man to be ſwift on foot, a lean man to be a fool, a hand fi 
ſome man not proud, a poor man not envious, a whitely man nit 
wiſe, one that talks through the noſe to ſpeak without ſnuffing, a K nave 
no liar, an upright man net to walk ſtraight, one that draw whe q 
he ſpeaxs not crafty and circumventing ;' a man of a hot conttitut:a fi 
not laſtfu!, one that winks on another with his eyes not falſe and h: 
deceitful, one that knows how to ſhuffle his cards, ignorant how de Kt 


deal them; a rich man prodigal, a failor and hangman pitiful, a poet 
man to build churches, a higler not to bealiarand apraiſfer of his W 
| 4 IDS 
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a buyer not to find fault with and undervalue that which he would 
willingly byy, a quack - doctor to have a good conſcience, a bailiff or 
catchpole not to be a mercileſs villain, an hoſtes not to over-reckoa 
you, and an uſurer to be charitable; then ſay you have found a prod- 
igy or men acting contrary to the courſe of their nature. 


The End of the Maſter-piect. 


Us 
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Being choice and approved Remedies for the ſeveral diſtempers incident to the 
kuman body, | 


A powder for the Epilepſy or falling ſickneſs. 
AKE of opponax, crude antimony, dragon's blood, caſtor, peony- 
ſeeds, of each an equal quantity, make them into a ſubtile pow- 
der, the doſe of half a dram, in black cherry water. Before you take 
it, the ſtomach muſt be cleanſed with ſome proper vomit, as that of 
Myaſinct's emetic Tartar, from four grains to fix, For children, ſalt 
of vitriol, from a ſcruple to half a dram. 
A Vomit for a Swimming in the Head. 

Take cream of tartar half a ſcruple, caſtor two grains, mix all toge- 
ther for a vomit, to be taken at four o'clock in the afternoon, At 
night, going to bed, it will be very proper to take a doſe of the apo- - 
letic powder. . | 

| Fer Spitting of Blood. 

Take conſerve of comfrey, and of hips, of each an ounce and an half, 
conſerve of red roſes 3 ounces, dragon's blood a dram, ſpecies of hya- 
cinth 2 ſcruples, red coral a dram ; mix with- the ſyrup of red pop- 
pies, and make a ſoft electuary; take the quantity of a walnut night 
and morning. A powder againſt Vomiting. 

Take crabs eyes, red coral, ivory, of each 2 drams; burnt hartſ- 
hora x dram, cinnamon and red ſaunders of each half a dram ; Make 
all for a ſubtile powder, and take half a dram. 

For the Bloody Flux. 

Take a dram of powder of rhubarb in a ſufficient quantity of con- 
ſerve of red roſes, early in the morning, and at night take of torrefied 
or roaſted rhubarb half a dram, diaſcordium a dram and an half, li- 
quid laudanum cydoniated a ſcruple. Mix them and make a bolus. 

Far an Inflammation of the Lungs. ; 

Take curious water 10 ounces, water of red poppies 3 ounces, ſyrup 
of poppies 1 ounce, pearl prepared a dram: Make a julep, and take 
fix ſpoonfuls every four hours, | 

For Weakneſs in Women. 

After a gentle purge or two, take the following decoction, viz. a 
quarter of a pound lignum vatæ, ſaſſafras 2 ounces ; boil the whole in 
ix quarts of water to a gallon : ſtrain and keep it for -uſe : Take 
half a point firſt in the morning, faſting for two hours after; anothex - 
at four of the clock in the afternoon ; and a third at going to bed. 
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An Ointment for the Itch. 

Take ſulphur vive, in powder, half an ounce ; oil of tartar per 
deliquium a ſufficieat quantity; ointment oi roſes 40z. make a lini- 
ment, to which add a ſcruple of oil of rhodium to aromatiſe it, and 
rub the parts effected with it. 

For Worms in Children. 

Take wormſeed half a dram, flower of ſulphur a dram, ſal prun- 
nella half a dram: Mix and make a powder ; give as much as will 
lie upon a ſilver threepence night and morning, in treacle or honey, 
For grown perſons add a ſmall quantity of aloe rofatum, and ſo make 
them up into pills, 3 or 4 of which may be taken every morning. 

A Dict Drink for the Vertigo, or ſwimming of the Head. 

Take ſmall ale, and boil it in the leaves of miſletoe of the apple 
tree, roots of male peony and peony flowers; then put it into a veſſel 
of four gallons, in which hang a bag of half a pound of 1 
and 2 drams or cloves bruiſed ; drink it as a common drink, 

For a Luſeneſs. 

Take of Venice treacle and diaſcordium, of each half a dram, in 
warm ale, water gruel, &c. at night going to bed, 

For Fevers in Children. | 

Take of crabs' eyes 1 dram, cream of tartar half a dram, white ſu- 
gar candy finely powdered, the weight of both : Mix as well together, 
and give as much as will lie upon a ſilver 3d. in a ſpoonful of barley- 
water or {ack whey. | 

For an Teadach of a lung Banding. 

Take the juice of powder of diſtilled water of hog-lice, and contin- 
ue the uſe of it. * 

For the G ripes in Children, 

Give a drop or two of the oil of anaiſeed in a ſpoonful of penaday 
milk, or any thing you ſhall think proper, 

| Fer an gue, 

Take the common bitter drink, without the purgatives 2 quarts, 
ſalt of wormwood 2 oz. ſaffron a dram. After a vomit or conyeni- 
ent purge, tie half a point of this three times a day, in the morning 
faſting, mid-day, and at night. ; | 

| Fer the Chulic. 

Take anniſced, ſweet fennel, coviander, carraway ſeeds, 2 drams 
each, cummin ſeed a dram, raſed ginger a ſmall quantity ; bruiſe all 
in a mortar, and put them into a quart of Nantz brandy to infuſe 
3 days, ſharing the bottle 3 or 4 times a day, then ſtrain it; take 
2 or 3 ſpoonfuls in the fit. 

For the Pal pitation or Beating e the heart, 

Take powder of crabs' eyes, burnt hartihorn, red coral, of each a 
dram, Engliſh ſaffron a ſcruple ; mix and make a powder. Take a 
ſcruple of it night and morning in a ſpoonful of barley water, drink- 
ing a draught after it. 

Ter a pain in the ſiomach proceeding from Mind. 

Take Venice treacle 4 drams, dittany, ſeeds.of ambos daucus, each 
irs grains, gallangal, cloves, coral, wood of aloes, each a ſcruple, con- 
ſerve of roſes 1 Oz. conſerve of mint half an ounce, with ſyrup of 
mint make an electuary. Doſe ; the quantity of a nutmeg in the 
morning faſting. - 

; . Loxenges reſtorative in a Conſumption, | 
Take pine nuts prepared 2 drams and a half, green fuſtic 2 drams 
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goecies diambræ 2 ſcruples, cinnamon and cloves half a dram each, 


er galangal a ſcruple, nutmegs two ſcruples, white ginger, half a dram. 
m- Xito aloes half a ſcruple, with 4 ounces and a half of ſugar diſſolved 
nd ia roſs water, and of the ſpices make a confection in lozenges. . 


Againſt {ches and Pains in the Joints. 
Take powder of camopetys and gentian, of each 5 drams, dried 


in- leaves of ue 3 ounces : make all intoa fine powder, after due purging, 

Ul give a dram of this, night and morning, in a ſpoonful of white wine. 

ey. Fer Spots and Pimples in the Skin, 

ke Take black ſoap 2 ounces, ſulphur vive in powder 1 oz. tie \thema 
in a rag, and hang them in a point of vinegar for the ſpace of) nine 

| days: then rub and waſh the part gently twice a day, that JFnight 

ple and morning. ö | 

Tel _. Pirging Pills for the Scurvey. 

HY Take roſin of julep 20 grains, aromatiek pills with gum 2 grains, 


vitriolated tartar 26 grains, oil of juniper 10 grains, with a ſufficient 
: quantity of gum armoniac diffolved in vinegar of ſquills. Take 4 at 
m a time early in the morning faſting two hours after. You may take 
them once a week. 
A diflilled Water for a confirmed Phthiſic.. 

Take leaves of ground ivy 5 handfuls, 6 nutmegs ſliced, 2 lb. of the 
crumbs of wheat bread, 3 1b. of ſnails half boiled and ſliced into milk, 
and take of it 3 or 4 times a day, ſweetened with ſugar and pearl of 
roles. 15 

| A quicting Night-draught when the Cough is violent. 

Take of water of green wheat 6 oz, ſyrup or diaſcordium 3 02. Mix 
them, and take two or three ſpoonfuis at going to bed.. | 

For Vomiting or Looſeneſs. : 1 
da, Take of Venice treacle 1 ounce, powder of tormtile roots, con- 
trayerva, pearland prepared coral, of each a ſufficient quantity, with 
the ſyrup of dried roſes make an eleuary : Take the quantity of a 
ts, walnut every 4th or ʒth hour; drink after it a draught of ale or beer, 
ni- with acruſt of bread, mace, or cinnamon, boiled in it. | 
ng A diftilled Water for the Faundice, 
Take 1 lb. of the roots of Engliſh rhubarb ſliced, the rhines of 4 
oranges ſliced, filings of ſteel 1 lb. freſh ſtrawberries 6 lbs. 3 quarts of 


ms winte wine; let them ſtand in infuſion for ſome time, and diſtill ail 
all ccording to art, Take 4 ounces twice a day, with 20 drops of the 
aſe ſpirit of ſaffron, For the Rheumatiſm, PET 

ke Take volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, volatile ſalt of amber, 2 drams each, 


crabs? eyes I 0z. cochineal a ſcruple ; mix and make a powder. Take 
half a Cram three times a day, or every four hours, Keeping your bed 

A and ſweating upon it. ' 

4 Far a violent Trot hach. 

k If the teeth be hollow, nothing cures but drawing, but if occaſion- 
ed through a defluxion of humours, firſt take a gentle purge, and at 
night when you go to bed take a grain or two of London laudanum, 

ch which will thicken the humour, ſtop the defluxions, and conſequently 

m- remove the pain. op | 

of For St. Anthony's Fire. 

he Bleeding premiſcd, take frog ſpawn water, plantain water, half a 
pint each, ſugar of lead 2 drams ; mix and ſhake the bottle till the 

| Salt is diſſolved. Dip a linen cloth in this water, and baths the part 

ns, [{W-iiecicd ; it cools wonderfully. | 93 
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For the Black Faundice. | 
Take flowers of ſal armoniac, dianucum, and extract of gentian, cf 
each a dram ; ſalt amber a ſcruple ; gum armoniac diilolved in vine- 
gar of ſquills what ſuſtices ; make a maſs of ſmall pills, take it 3 or 4 
mornings and evenings. 
For flinkting Gums without Rottenneſs. 

Take powder of beſt myrrh 1 oz. claret wine a pint; after two or 
three days iufuſion, waſh your gums and mouth-with it. 
| For the Rheumatiſm' proceeding from the ſcurvy. 

Take ſtone horſe dung a pound, white wine 3 or 4 qts..diſtil ac- 
cording to art ; take 5 or 6 ounces twice or thrice a day. Some take. 
the infuſion only, but this exceeds it. 

| Fer a conuulſive Cough in Children.” . 

After a gentle vomit and purge, apply a bliſter to the nape of the- 
neck; but if the diſtemper be obſtinate, cut an iſſue in the neck or 
arm: Keep them cloſe to a diet drink of ſhavings of ivory, ſannders, 
and ſome diuretic ingredients. But if a ſpecific, you may have cup- 
moſs in powder every day in boiled milk, and the decoRion of hyſſop, 
with a little caſtor and ſaffron. . 

For an inward Bleeding. + 

Take leaves of plantain and nettles, of each three handſyls, bruiſe: 
them well, and pour on them 6 ounces of plantain water: Make 2 
Krong emulſion, aud drink the whole off. 

| | For-a Bleeding at tlie Noſe. . 

Take a dried toad, ſew it ap in a ſilk bag, and hang it at the pit of 
the ſtomach a conſiderable time. This.hath performed the cure when 
otter medicines have failed. 

For the ſame, Take caleanthum rubefad um, or the caput mortuum 
of vitriol half aggounce, boil it in a quart of quick. lime water to. 
pint, when cold And ſettled, ſtrain it. Dip-a tent in it, and thruſt i; 
up the noſtril, or you may ſnuff it up. | 

f Powder againſt Poiſon and Peſlilence... | 

Take zeodary, euphorbium, corallina, tormentil, gentian; common 
dittany, ſcaled-earth, armenian bolc, red and white coral, ſpikenard, 
maſtich, clove jelly- flowers, leſſer centuary, red ſaunders, bone of a 
ſtag's heart, camphire, of each equal parts. Make all into an impalpa- 
ble powder; give one dram with ſorrel wateyy or with wine and for 
rel boiled together. | 
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A GUIDE FOR CHILD-BEARING WOMEN, 
INTRODUCTION.. 


HAVE given this book the title of The CoMPLETE and ExpERI- 

 ENCED MrDw1ex, both becauſe it is chiefly deſigned for thoſe that 
profeſs midwifery, and contains whatever. is neceſſary for them to 
Know iu the practice thereof, and alſo becauſe it is the reſult of many 
years experience, and that in the moſt difficult caſes, and is therefore 
tue more to be depended upon. A midwife is the moſt neceſſary and 
honourable office, being indeed a helper of nature: which therefore 
makes it neceſſary for her to be well acquainted with all the opera- 
tions of naturein the work of generation, and inftruments with which 
me works: For ſhe that knows not the operations of nature, nor with 
what tools ſhe works, ſhe muſt needs he at a loſs how to aſſiſt therein. 
And ſecing the inſtruments of operation both in men and women are 
thoſe things by which mankind 1s produced, it is very neceffary that 
all midwives ſhould be well acquainted with them, that they may the 
better underſtand their buſineſs, and aſſiſt n-21re as there ſhali be oc- 
cation. The firſt thing then neceſſary, as introductory to this txeatiſe, 
i; an ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION of the ſeveral parts of genera- 
tion both in men and women: and having deſigned throughout to 
comprehend much in a little room, I ſhall avoid all unneceſſary and 
impertinent matters with which books of this nature are for the moſt 
part too much clogged, and which are more curious than needful, 
And though I ſhould be neceſſitated to ſpeak plainly, that ſo I may be 
underſtood, yet I ſhall do it with that modeſty that none ſhall have 
need to bluth, unleſs it he from ſomething in themſelves, rather than 
from what they ſhall find here, having the motto of the royal garter 
for my defence, which is, IL, ſoit qui maly penſe;“ or, Evil to him 
Cat evil thinks, : 5 | 


EA A 


Ar Anawrmical Deſeription of the inſtruments of Generation in Man and 
Yoanan. 


SECTION I. Of the parts of Generation in Man. 


S the generation of mankind is produced by the coition of both 
ſex2s, it neceſſarily follows that the inſtruments of generation 

are of two forts, to wit, male and female; the operation of which are 
by action and paition, aud herein the agent is the ſeed, and the pa- 
tient blood; whe:ce we may eaſily collect, that the body of man be- 
ing generated by action and paſſion, he muſt needs be ſubject theres 
unto during his life. Now, fince the inſtruments of generation are 
wale and female, it will be neceſſary to treat of them both diſtinctly, 
that the diſcreet midwife may be well acquainted with their ſeveral 


parts, and their various operations, as they contribute to the wor K 


of generation. And, in doing this, I ſhall give the honour of prece- 
dence to my own ſex, aud ſpeak firſt” of the parts of generation in 


— 


" ſome have taught. As to the original of theſe veins, the right vein 
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man, which ſhall be comprehended under fix particulars, viz. Phe 11s 
preparing veſſels, the corpus varicoſum, the teſticles, or ſtones, the is K 
vaſa deferentia, the ſeminal veſſels, and the yard, of each of which in chi 
their order. | hot! 

1. The firſt are the vaſa preparentia, or preparing veſſels, which they 
are in number four, two veins, aud as many arteries ; and they are 10 U 


bac! 
cy 
nal 

wh 
ſtan 
1s d 
into 


ness 


called preparing veſſels from their office, which is to prepare that 
matter or ſubſtance which the ſtones turn into ſeed to fit it for the 
work. Whence you may note, that the liver is the original of blood, 
and diſtributes it through the body by the veins, and not the heart, a; 


proceedeth from the vena cava, or great vein, which receives the 
blood from the liver, and diſtributes it by its branches to all the body; 
the left is from the emulgent vein, which is one of the two main 
branches of the hollow vein paſſing to the reins. As to the arterivs, 


they both ariſe from che great artery, which the Greeks call thi; ore 
which is indeed the great trunk and original of all the arteries. But els 
I will not trouble you with Greek derivations of words, affecting 5 
more to teach you the knowledge of things than words. ; Ker! 

2. The next thing to be ſpoken of is tie corpus varioſum, and this com 
is an inter weaving of the veins and arteries which carry the vital and ſage 
natural blood to the ſtones to make ſeed of. Theſe, though-at their der! 
firſt deſcenſion they keep at a ſmall diſtance the one from the other, * 
yet before they enter the ſtones they make an admirable intermix- "OM 
ture of twiſting the one from the other, ſo that ſometimes the veins K 
go into the arteries, ar... ſoractimes the arteries into the veins ; the l = 
ſubſtance of which is very hard and long, not much unlike a pyra- 0 : 
mid in form, without any ſenſible hollowneſs : The uſe is to make ny 
one body of the blood and vital ſpirits, which they both mix and ry | 
change the colour of, from red to white, ſo that the ſtones may both dun 
have a fit matter to work upon, and do their work more eaſily; for this 
which reaſon, the inter weaving reacheth don to the very ſtones, and had 
pierceth in their ſubſtance. are 

3. The ſtones are the third thing to be ſpoken of, called alſa ( 
teſticles: in Latin, Teftes, that is, witneſſes, becauſe they witneſs one the 
to be a man. As to theſe I need net tell you their number, nor where „d 
nature has placed them, for that is obvious to the eye. Their ſubſtance 1}, 


is ſoft, white and ſpungy, full of ſmall veins and arteries, which is the 
reaſon they {well to ſuch a bigneſs upon the flowing doven of the hu- 1 
monr in them. Their form is oval; but moſt authors are of opinion 


that their bigneſs is not equal, but that the right is the biggeſt, the hot- * 
toſt, and breeds the beſt and ſtrongeſt ſeed, Each of theſe ſtones hath 5 
a muſcle, called, crew fer, which fignifies to hold up, becauſe they pull * 
up the ſtones in tlie act af coition, that ſo the veſſels being flackened, fou 
may the better void the feed. Theſe mutcles are weakened both by C. 
age nd ſickneſs; and the ſtones then hang down lower than in youth loo 
and health. Theſe ſtones are of great uſe, for they convert the blood bla 
and vital ſpirits into ſeed for the procreation of man: But this muſt bal 
not be underſtood as if they converted all the blood that comes into by 
them into ſeed, for they keep ſome for their own nouriſhment. But the 
beſides this, they add ſtrength and courage to the body ; which is evi- to 
dent from this, that eunuchs are neither ſo hot, ſti ong, nor valiant, as kt 
other men, nor is an ox ſv hot or valiant as a bull. * 


4 The next in order are the vaſu deſerentia, which are the. vels - 
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ils chat carry the ſeed from the ſtones to the ſeminal veſſels, which 


is kept there till its expulſion, Theſe are in number two, in colour 
white, and in ſubſtance nervous or fine wy; and from à certain 
hollowneſs which they have in them are allo called ſpermatie pores, 
hey rife not far from the preparing veſſels ; and when they come in- 
o the cavity of the belly, they turn back again and paſs into the 
backſide of the bladder, between it ard the right gut; and when 
they come ncar the neck of the bladder they are joined to the ſemi. 
ral galls, which ſomewhat reſemble the cells of an honey comb; 
which cells contain an oily ſubſtance, for they draw the fatty ſub- 
ſtance from the ſeed which they-empty into the urial paſſage, which 
15 done for the moſt part in the act of copula ion, that fo the thin 
1ntcrnal {kin of the yard ſuffers not through the acrimony or ſharp- 
ne {5 of the feed. Ard when the va/e deferentia has paſſed as be- 
fore declared, they fall into the glandula Þoftrata, which are the veſ- 
els ordained to keep the ſeed, aud which are next to be ſpoken of. 
5» The ſeminal veſſels, called g/andulum ſeminale, are certain 
kernels placed between the neck of the bladder, and ihe night gut, 
compaſſing about the w/e deferentia, the ure hra, or common paſ- 
ſage for ſeed and urine, haſſing through the midſt of i-, and may pro- 
perly enough bè called the conduit of the vard. At the mouth of 
the urechra, where i meets with the v deferentza, there is a thick 
ein, whole office is to hinder ihe feminal veſſels, which are of a 
ſpongy nature, from ſhedding their ſeed againſt their will; the ſkin 
is very full of pores, and through the heat of the act of copula ion 
the pores open, and ſo give paſſage tothe ſeed, which being of a ve- 
y ſubtile ſpirit, and eſpecially being moved will paſs hro' the ca- 
runcle or ſkin as quickſilver through leather; and yet the pores of 
this ſkin are not diſcernable unleſs in the anatomy of a man, ho 
had ſome violent running in the reins when he died, and then they 
are conſpicuous, thoſe veſſels being the proper ſeat of that diſeaſe, 
6. The laſt of the parts of generation in man to be ſpoken of, is 
the yard, which has a principal ſhare in the work of generation 
ard is calle Penis, from i's hanging without the belly; and it don- 
bits of ſkin, tendons, veins, arteries, finews and great ligaments, and 
13 long and round, being ordained by nature both for the paſſage for 
tne urine, and for the conveyance of ſeed into the matrix. It hath - 
iome parts common with it to the reſt of the body as the ſkin, or 
the Membrana Carnoſa and ſome parts it has peculiar to itſelf, as 
the two nervous bodies, the Seb tum, the Urethra, the Glans, the 
tour muſcles, and the veſſcls. The ſkin, which the Latins called 
Cas, is full of pores, through which the ſweat and fuliginous or 
looty black vapours of the third concoftion (which. concofts the 
blood into fleſh) paſs out ; theſe pores are very many and thick but 
hardly viſible to the eye; ard when the yard Har ds not, it is flaggy ; » 
but when it ſtands, it is ſtiff: The ſkin is very ſenſible, becauſe 
the nerves concur to make up its being ; for the brain gives ſenſe 
to the body by the nerves. As to the Carnus Membrana, or fleſhy 
kin, it is ſo called, not becauſe its body is fleſby ſkin, but be- 
cauſe it lies between the fleſh, and peſſeth in'o other parts of 
the body underneath the fat, and flicks cloſe io the muſcles : but 
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in the yard there is no fat at all, only a few ſuperficial veins and 
arteries paſs between the former ſkin and this, which when the yard 
ſtands are viſible to the , : Theſe are the parts common both to 


the yard and the reſt ofthe body. I will now ſpeak of thoſe part 
of the yard which are peculiar to itſelf, and to no other parts of the 
body: and thoſe are likewiſe fix, as has bcen already ſaid of . which 
it will alſo be neceſſary to ſpeak particularly. And | 
1. Of the Nervous Bodies: Theſe are two, tho? joined together, 
and are hard, long and ſinewy, they are ſpongy within and full of 
black blood ; the ſpongy ſubſtance of the inward part of it ſeems 19 
be woven together Tike a net, conſiſting of innumerable twigs of 
veins and arteries, The black blood contained therein is very ful! 
of ſpirits, and the delights or defire of Venus add heat to theſc, 
which cauſeth the yard to ſtand ; and that is the reaſon that both 
veneral fights and tales will do it. Nor need it be ſirange to any, 
that Venus, being a planet cold and moiſt, ſhou}d add heat to thoſc 
parts, ſince by night, as the Pſalmiſt teſtifies, Pſal cxxi. 6. Now 

this hollow, ſpungy. intermixture or weaving was ſo ordered by ra- 
ture, on purpoſe to contain the ſpirit of venereal heat, that the yard 
may not fall before it has done its work. Theſe two fide ligaments 
of the yard, where they are thick and round, ariſe from the lower 
part of the ſhare-bone, and at the beginning are ſeparated the one 

from the other, reſembling a pair of horns, or the letter Y, where the 

Urethra, or common paſſage of urine and ſeed, paſſeth between them, 

2. Thoſe nervous bodies of which I have ſpoken, fo ſoon as they 
come to the joining of the ſhare-hone, are joined by the Sceftum 
Lucium, which is the ſecond internal part to be deſcribed, which m 
ſubſtance is white and nervous, or ſinewy, and its uſe is to uphold 
the two fide ligaments and the Urethra. 

g. The third thing in the internal part of the yard is the Urethra, 
which is the paſſage or channel by which both the ſeed and urine is 
. conveyed out thro? the yard. The ſubſiance of it is ſinewy thick, 
ſoft and looſe, as the fide-ligaments are; it begins at the neck of the 
bladder, and, being joined to it, p aſſeth to the glans. It has in the 
beginning of it thiee holes, of which the largeſt of them is in the 
midſt, which receives the urine into it, the other two are ſmaller, 
by which it receives the ſeed from each ſeminal veſſel. 

4. The yard has four muſcles ; on each fide two : Theſe muſcles 
are inſtruments of voluntary motion, without which no part of the 
body can move itſelf. It conſiſts of fibrous fleſh to make its body, 
of nerves for its ſenſe, of veins for its nouriſhment, of arteries for 
its vital eat, of a membrane or ſkin to knit it together, and to diſ. 
tinguiſh one muſcle from another, and all of them from the fleſh ; 

Of theſe muſcles, as I ſaid before, the yard has 1wo of each fide, 
and the uſe of them is to creſt the yard, and make it Nand, ard 

therefore they are alſo called Erectors: But here you muſt note, 
that of the two on each ſide the one is ſhorter and thicker than the 
o:her ; and theſe are they tha! do erett the yard, and ſo are called 

EreQtors : But the two ot' er being longer and ſmaller, their office 
is to dilate the lower part of Urethra, both for making water, and 
emitting the ſeed; upon which account they are called Accelerators 
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5, That which is called ih Glans is the extreme part of the yard, 
which is very ſoft, and of a molt exquiſite fteling by reaſon of the 
minneſs ef the ſkin wherewit.h it is covered: this is covered with 
the Preputtum, or fore-ſkin. which in ſome men covers the top of 
the yard quite cloſe, but in others i doth nat; which ſkin moving 
up and d wn in the act of copulation, brings __ both to man 


and woman: this outer ſkiy is that which the Jews were command- 
ed to cut off on the eighth day: this Praputium or fore-ſkin, is 
tied tothe glans by a ligament or bridle, which is called Franum. 

6. The laſt internal part of the yad are the veſſels thereof, veins, 
nerves and arteries, Of.theſe ſome pals by the ſkin, ard are viſible 
to the eye when the yard flands ; others rafs by the inward part of 
the yard; the arteriesare wonderfully diſperſed tho? the body of 
the ya d. much exceeding the diſperſion of the veins ; for the right 
artery is diſperſed the left fide, and the left to the right fide. It 
bath two nerves, the leſſer whereof is beſtowed upon the ſkin, the 
greater upon the muſcles and body of the yard. But thus much 
ſhall ſuffice to be ſaid in deſcribing the parts of genera ion in men: 
and ſhall, therefore in the next place, procecd to deſcribe thoſe of 
women, tha: ſo the induſtrious midwife may know how to help t].em 
in their extremeties | 

SEC, II. Deſcribing the Parts of Generation in Women. 

AA ors VER ignorant perſons may imagine, or ſome good women 

think, they are unwilling thoſe private parts which nature has 
given ti em, ſhould be expoſed, yet it is in this caſe abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary; for I. do poli ively affirm, that it is impoſſible truly to appre- 
hend what a midwife ought to do, if theſe parts are not perfectly 
underſtood by them, nor do I know any reaſon they have to be aſham« 
ed to ſee or hear a particular deſcription of what God and nature 
hath 2 them, ſince it is not the having theſe parts, but the un- 
lawful uſe of them that cauſes ſhame. 

To proceed then, in this deſcripticn more regularly, I ſhall ſpeak 
in order of theſe following principal parts; 10. Of the Privy Paſ- 
ſage: 2dly. Of the Womb: gdly. Of the Teſticles, or Stones: 
4thly. Of the Spermatic Veſſels. 

1ſt. Of the Privy Paſſage. Under this head I ſhall conſider the 
{ix following parts. 

1. The lips, which are viſible to the eye, and are deſigned by na- 
ture as a cover to the _— Magna, or great onfice ; Theſe are 
framed of the body, and have pretty flore of ſpurgy fat: and their 
ule is to keep the internal paris from cold and duſt. Theſe are the 
only things that are obvious to the ſight ; the reſt are concealed, and 
cannot be ſeen, unleſs the two lips are ſtretched aſunder, and the 
entry of the privities opened. | 

2. When the lips are ſevered, the next thing that appears is the 
Nymphe or wings; they are formed of ſoft and ſpungy fleſh, and 
are in form and colour like the comb of a cock. 

. In the uppermoſt part, juſt above the urinary paſſage, may be 
obſerved the Clioris, which is a hnewy and hard body, full of ſpungy 
and black matter within, _ the ſide ligament of the yard: repre- 
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way: Andꝰ tis from the preſſing and brurſing theſe Caruncles, and force 


from incommoding it, and likewiſe to increaſe mutual pleaſure in the 
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ſenting in form the yard of a man, and ſuffers erection and falling 2 vi 
that doth : and it grows hard, and becomes erected as a man's yard, a 
in proportion to the deſire a woman bath in copulation ; and this alſo p. 


is that which gives a woman delight in copulation ; for without this à 


woman hath neither a deſire to copulation, and delight in it, nor can 3 
conceive by it. And I have heard that ſome women have had their _ 
Clitoris ſo long, that they have abuſed other women therewith ; Nay, of 
ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay, that thoſe perſons that have been re. ti 
ported to be Hermaphrodites, as having the genitals both of men and le 
women, are only ſuch women in whom the Clitoris hangs out exter- B_ 
nally, reſembliig the form of a yard. But though I will not be poſt. * 
tive in that, yet it is certain, that the larger the Clitoris is in any wom- _ 


an the more luſtful ſhe is. | | : 
4. Under the: Clitoris, and above the neck, appears the Orifice, or _ 


urinary paſſage, which is much larger in women than men, and cauſey ſo 
their water to come from them in a great ſtreamg On both fides the le 
urinary paſſage may be ſecn two ſmall membraneous appendices, a in 
little broader above than below, iſſuing forth of the inward parts of mi 
the great lips, immediately under the Clitoris ; the uſe whereof is to ge 
cover the orifice of the urine, and defend the bladder from the cold en 
air: So that when a woman piſſeth, ſhe contracts herſelf ſo, that ſhe of 
conducts out the urine without ſuffering it to ſpread along the privi- de 
ties, and often without fo much as wetting: the lips; and therefore ſof 
theſe ſmall membraneous wings are called the Nm, becauſe they ha 
govern the woman's water. Some women have them ſo great and mi 


long, that they have been neceſlitated to cut off ſo much as has exceed- 
ed and grew without the lips. 

5. Near this are four Caruncles, or fleſhy knobs, commonly called 
Caruncles Myrtiformes ; theſe are placed, on each fide two, and a 
{mall one above, juſt under the urinary paſlage, and in virgins are red- 
diſh, plump and round, but hang flagging when. virginity is loſt : In 
virgins they are joined together by a thin and finewy ſkin or mem- 
brane, which is called the Hymen, and keeps them in ſubjection and 
makes them reſemble a kind of roſe bud half blown. This diſpoſition 
of the Caruncles is the only certain mark of virginity, it being in vain 
to ſearch for it elſewhere, or hope to be informed of it any other 


ing and breaking:the little membranes (which is done by the yard in 
the firſt act of copulation). that there happens an effuſion of blood; 
afterwhichthey remain ſeparated, and never recover their firſt figure, 
but become more and more flat as the acts of copulation arc increaſed; 
and in thoſe that have children they are almoſt totally defaced, by rea- 
ſon of the great diſtention theſe parts ſuffer in the time of their labour, 
Their uſe is to ſtraiten the neck of the womb, to hinder the cold air 


act of coition : for the Caruncles being then extremely ſwelled, and 
filled with blood and ſpirits, they cloſe with more pleaſure upon the 
yard of the man, whereby the woman is much more delighted. What 
I have ſaid of the effuſion of blood which happens in the firſt act of 
copulation, tho' when it happens it is an undoubted fign of virginity, 
thewing the Caruncles Myrt:tormes have never been preſſed till then; 
yet when there happens no blood, it is not always a ſign that virginity 
is loſt before; for the Hymen may be broken without copulation ty 
the defluxion of tharp bumours, which ſometimes happen to yours 
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virgins, becauſe in them it is thinneſt : It is alſo done by the unſkilful 
applying of heſtaries to provoke the terms, &c. But theſe things hap- 
pen ſo rarely, that thoſe virgins do thereby bring themſelves under a 
juſt ſuſpicion. : | | 

6. There is next to be ſpoken of, the neck of the womb, which is 
nothing elſe but the diſtance between the privy paſſage and the mouth 
of the womb, into which the man's yard enters in the act of copula- 
tion; and in women of reaſonable ſtature is about eight inches in 
length. Tis of a membraneous ſubſtance, fleſhy without, ſkinny, and 
very much wrinkled within; and that it may both retain the ſeed 
caſt into it in the act of copulation, and alſo that it may dilate and 
extend itſelf to give ſufficient paſſage to the infant at its birth. It is 
compoſed of two membranes, the innermoſt of -them being white, 
nervous and circularly wrinkled much like the palate of an ox, that 
ſo it might either contract or dilate itſelf according to the bigneſs or 
length of the man's yard: and to the end, that by the collifion, ſqueez- 
ing, or preſſing made by the yard in copulation, the pleaſure may be 
mutually augmented. . The external or outmoſt membrane is red and 
ficſhy like the muſcle of the Fundament, ſurrounding the firſt, to the 
end the yard may be the better cloſed within it; and it is by means 
of this membrane that the neck adheres the ſtronger to both the blad- 
der and the right guts. The internal membrane in young girls is very 
ſoft and delicate, but in women much addicted to copulation it grows 
harder ;-and in thoſe that are grown aged, if they have been given 
much to venery, it is almoſt become griſly. 

2. Having ſpoken of the privy paflage, I come now to ſpeak of the 
womb or matrix, its parts are two ; the mouth of the womb, and 
the bottom of it. The mouth is an orifice at the entrarce into in 
which may be dilated and ſhut together like a purſe ; for though in 
the act of copulation it be big enough to receive the glans of the yard, 
yet after conception it is ſo cloſe ſhut, that it will not admit the 
point of a bodKin to enter ; and yet again at the time of the woman's 
delivery, it is opened ſo extraordinary, that the infant paſſeth thro” it 
into the world; at which time this orifice wholly diſappears, and the 
wornh ſeems to have but one great cavity from its bottom to the very 
entrance of the neck. When a woman is not with child it is a little 
oblong and of a ſubſtance very thick and clofe ; but when ſhe is with 
child, it is ſhortened, and its thickneſs diminiſheth proportionably to 
its diſtention : And thereſore it is a miſtake of ſome anatomiſts to af 
firm, that its ſubſtance waxeth thicker a little before a woman's la- 
bour ; for any one's reaſon will inform them, that the more diſtended 
it is, the thinner it muſt be, and the nearer a woman is to the time of. 
her delivery, the ſhorter her womb muſt be extended. As to the ac- 
tion by which this inward orifice of the womb 1s. opened and {:ut, 
it is purely natural; for where it is otherwiſe, there would not be fo 
many baſtards gotten as there are; nor would ſome married women 
have ſo many children were it at their own choice, but they would 


hinder conception, though they would be willing enough to uſe copu- 


lation; for nature has attended that action with ſomething ſo pleaſing 
and delightful, that they are willing to indulge themſelves in the uſe 
thereof, notwithſtanding the pains that they afterwards endure, and 
the liazard ef their lives, which oſten follow it : And this comes to paſs 
not ſo much from any inordinate luſt in women, as for that the great 
Dikxcrtor of nature, for the increaſe and multiplication of mank id, 
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and even for all other ſpecies in the elementary world, hath placed 


ſuch a magnetic virtue in the womb, that it draws the ſeed to it as the 
loadſtone draws iron. ; 

The Auruo of nature has placed the womb in the belly, that the 
heat might always be maintained by the warmth of the parts ſur. 
rounding it; it is therefore ſeated in the middle of the Hypogaſtrun 

or the lower part of the belly) between the bladder and the rectum 
= right gut) by which alſo it is defended from any hurt through the 
hardneſs of the bones ; and it is placed in the lower part of the belly 
for the convenieacy-of copulation, and of a birth's being thruſt out at 


the full time. : | 


[t is of figure almoſt round, inclining ſomewhat to an oblong, in 
part reſembling a pear, for, from being broad at the bottom, it grad- 
ually terminates in the point of the orifice which is narrow. 

The length, breadth and thickneſs of the womb differ according to 
the age and diſpoſition of the body ; for, in virgins not ripe it is very 
ſmall in all its dimenſions, but in women whoſe terms flow in great 
quantities, and ſuch as frequently uſe copulation, it 1s much larger ; 
and if they have had children, it is larger in them than in ſuch as hate 
none; but in women of a good ſtature, and well ſhaped (it is as I have 
ſaid before) from the entry of the privy parts to the bottom of the 
womb, uſually about eight, but the length of the body of the womh 
alone does not exceed three inches, and breadth thereof is nearly about 
the ſame, and of a thickneſs of the little finger, when the woman is 
not pregnant ; but when the woman is with child, it becomes of a 
prodigious greatneſs, and the nearer ſhe is to her delivery the more 
is the womb extended. ; 

It is not without reaſon then that nature (or the God of nature ra. 
ther) has made the womb of a membraneous ſubſtance ; for thereby 
it does the eaſier open to conceive, and is gradually dilated from the 
growth of the Fetus or young one, and is afterwards contracted and 
cloſed again, to thruſt forth both it and the after-burden, and then to 
retire to its primitive ſeat. Hence alſo it is enabled to expel any nox- 
ious humours which may ſometimes happen to be contained within it, 

Before I have done with the womb, which is the field of generation, 
and ought therefore to be the more particularly taken care of (for a 
the ſeed of plants can produce no fruits, nor ſpring unleſs ſown in 
ground proper to waken and excite their vegetative virtue, ſo ikewiſe 
tae ſeed of a man, though potentially containing all the parts of a child, 
would never produce ſo admirable an effect, if it were not caſt into 
the fruitful field of nature, the womb) I ſhall proceed to a more par- 
ticular deſcription of the parts thereof, and the uſes to Which nature 
has deſigned them. 

The womb then is compoſed of various ſimilary parts, that is, of 
membranes, veins, arteries and nerves. Its membranes are two, and 
they compoſe the principal part of its body: the outmoſt of which ari. 
ſeth from the Peritonium, or cawl, and is very thin, without ſmooth, 
but within equal, that it may the better cleave to the womb, as it were 
ficſhy and thicker than any.elſe we meet within the body when 2 
woman is not pregnant, and is interwoven with all ſorts of fibres or 


ſmall ſtrings, that it may the better ſuffer the extenſion of the child, 


and the waters cauſed during the pregnancy, and alſo that it may the 
eaſter cloſe again after delivery. | | 


The veins and arteries proceed both from the Hypogaſtricks and ths 
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Snermatic Veſſels, of which I ſhall ſpeak by and by; all theſe are in- 
ſerted ang terminated in the proper membrane of the womb. The ar- 
teries ſupply it with blood for its nouriſhment, which, being brought 
thither in too great a quantity, ſweats thro” the ſubſtance of it, and 
diſtils as it were due into the bottom of its cavity ; from whence do 
proceed both the terms in ripe virgins, and the blood which nouriſh 
eth the embryo in breeding women. The branches which iſſue from 
the Spermatic Veſſels are in each fide of the bottom of the womb, and 
are much leſs than thoſe which proceed from the Hypogaſtricks, thoſe 
being greater, and bedewing the whole ſubſtance of it. There are yet 
ſome other ſmall veſſels, which, ariſing the one from the other, are 
conducted to the internal orifice, and by theſe, thoſe that are pregnant 
do purge away the ſuperfluity of their terms when they happen to 
have more than is uſed in the nourithment of the infant ; by which 
means nature has taken ſuch care of the womb, that, during its preg- 
nancy, it ſhall not be obliged to open itſelf for the paſſing away thoſe 
excrementitious humours, which, ſhould it be forced to do, might of- 
ten endanger abortion.” | 

As touching the nerves, they proceed from the brain, which furniſhes 
all the inner parts of the lower belly with them, which is the true rea- 
ſon it hath ſo great a ſympathy with the ſtomach, which is likewiſe 
very conſiderably furniſhed from the ſame part: ſo that the womb 
cannot be afflicted with any pain, but the ſtomach is immediately ſen- 
ſible thereof, which is the cauſe of thoſe loathings or frequent vomit- 
ings which happen to it. 

But, beſides all theſe parts which compoſe the womb, it hath four 
ligaments, whoſe office is to keep it firm in its place, and prevent its 
conſtant agitation, by the continual motion of the inteſtines which 
ſurround it, two of which a e above and two below: Thoſe above are 
called the broad ligaments, becauſe of their broad and membraneous 
figure, and are nothing elſe but the production of the Peritonaum, 
which growing out of the ſide of the loins towards the reins come to 
be inſerted in the ſides of the bottom of the womb, to hinder the body 
from bearing too much on the neck, and ſo from ſuffering a precipi- 
tation, as will ſometimes happen when the ligaments are too much re- 
laxed ;. and do alſo contain the teſticles, and as well conduct the dif- 
ferent veſſels as the ejaculatories to the womb. The lowermoſt are 
called round hgaments, taking their original from the ſide of the 
womb near the horn, from whence they paſs the groin, together with 
the production of the Peritanæum which accompanies them through 
the rings and holes of the oblique and tranverſe muſcles of the belly, 
where they divide themſelves into many little branches reſembling 
the foot of a gooſe, of which ſome are inſerted into the os pubis, and 
the reſt are loſt and confounded with the membranes that cover the 
upper and interior parts of the thigh; and it is that which cauſcs that 
numbneſs which women with child feel in their thighs. Theſe two 
ligaments are long, round and nervous, and pretty big in their begin- 
ming near the matrix, hollow in their riſe, and all along to the os pubis, 
where they are a little ſmaller, and become flat, the better to be in- 
ſerted in the manner aforeſaid : it is by their means the womb is hin- 
dered from riſing too high, Now, although the womb is held in its 
natural f1.uation by means of theſe four ligaments, yet it has liberty 
tough to extend itſelf When pregaant, becauſe they are very looſe, 
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ani fo eaſily yield to its diſtention. But beſides theſe ligamants, which 
keep the womb as it were in a poiſe, yet it is faſtened, for greater ie. 
curity, by its neck, both to the biadder and rectum, between which 1: 
is ſituated, Whence it comes to pats, that if at any time the womb be 
inflamed, it communicates the iuflamation to the neighbouring parts, 
Its ute, or proper action in the work of generation, is to receive and 
retain the feed, and to reduce it from powder to action by its heat, for 
the generation of the infant, and is therefore abſolutely neceſſary for 
the conſervation of the ſpecies. It alſo ſeems by accident to receiv: 
and expel the impurities of the whole body, as when women have ii 
bundance of whites and to purge away from time to time the ſuper. 
uity of the blood, as it doth every month by the evacuation of blo, 
as when a woman is not with child, And thus much ſhall ſuffice for 
tlie deſcription of the womb, in which 1 have been the larger, be. 
cauſe, as I have ſaid before, it is the field of generation. 
2d, The next thing to be deſcribed in the genitals of women is th: 
. tefticles ur ſtones, for ſuch women have as well as men, but are nr 
for the ſame uſe, and indeed are different from thoſe in men in feve- 
ral particalars ; as ſt, in place being within the belly, whereas 11 
men they are without. 24dlv, In figure, being uneven in women, lt 
ſmooth in men. 3dly, In magnitude, being leſſer in women than in men. 
athly, They are not fixed in women by maſcles, but by ligatures. 5thly, 
They have no proſtrates ur kernals as men have. 6thly, They differ ia 
form, being depreſſed or flattiſh in women, but oval in men. 7thly, 
They have but one ſkin, whereas men have four; for the ſtones «© 
men being more expoſed, nature has provided for them accordingly, 
Sthly, Their ſubſtance is more ſoft than in men. And, gthly, Their 
temperature is colder than men. And as they differ in all theſe re- 
pects, ſo do they alſo in their uſe, for they perform not the fame ac- 
tions as men's, as I ſhall ſhew preſentty. As for their ſeat, it is in th? 
hollowneſs of the Abdomen, and therefore not extremely pendulors, 
hut reſt upon the ova or egy. *Tis true Galen and Hippocrates did 
erroneouſly imagine that the ſtones in women did both contain and 
=laborate the ſeed as thoſe do in men, but it is a great miſtake : For 
the teſticles of a woman arc as it were no more than two cluſters ot 
e338, which lie there to be impregnated by the moiſt ſpirituous parti- 
cles, or animating effluvia conveyed out of the womb through the two 
tubes, or different veſſels: But however, the ſtones in women are V<- 
ry uſeful; for where they are defective, generation work is at an en. 
For though theſe little bladders, which are on their ſuperfices, con- 
tain nothing of ſeed, yet they contain ſeveral eggs (commonly to the 
number of twenty in each teſticle) one of which being impregnated 
in the act of coition, by the moſt ſpirituous part of the ſeed of the 
man, deſcends through the oviducts into the womb, and there in pro- 
ceſs of time, becomes a living child. 
4th. I am now to ſpeak of the ſpermatic veſſels in women, which 
are two, and are faſtened in their whole extant by a membraneous ap- 
pendix tothe broad ligament of the womb : Theſe do not proceed 
from the teſtictes as in men, but are diſtant from them 'a finger's 
brea-lth at leaſt ; and being diſpoſed after the manner of the miſeraic 
veins, are trained along the membraneous diſtance between the dif- 
ferent veſſels and the teſticles. Their fubſtance is, as it were nervous 
and moderately hard; they are round, hollow, big, and broad enough 
at their end, joining to the horn of the womb. Some authors affirm, 
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that by theſe, women diſcharge their ſeed into the bottom of the 
womb ; but the whole current of our modern authors run quite ano- 
ther way, and are poſitive that there is no feed at all in their veſſels ; 
but that after the egg or eggs in the ovarie or teſticles are impregnat- 
ed by the ſeed of the man, they deſcend th Hugh theſe two vellels into 
the womb, where being placed, the embryo is nouriſhed. Theſe veſ- 
ſels are ſhorter in women than they arg in men: for the ſtoties of a 
woman lying within the belly, their * muſt needs be ſhorter ; 
but their various wreathings and windings in and out, make amends 
for the ſhortneſs of their paſſage. Theſe veſſels are not united before 
they come to the ſtones, but divide themſelves into two branches, the 
largeſt whereof only paſſes through the teſticles, the leſſer to the 
womb, both for the nouriſhment of 'itſelf and the infant in it. I further 
obſerve, That theſe ſpermatic veins receives the arteries as they paſs 
by the womb, and fo there is a mixture between natural and vital 
blood, that ſo the work might be the better wrought, and that it is ſo, 
appears by this, That if you blow fp the ſpermatic vein, you may 
perceive the right and left veſſel of the womb blown up; from whence 
alſo the communication of all the veſſels of the womb may be eafily 
perceived, | 

The deferentta or carrying veſſels ſpring from the lower part of 
the teſticles, and are in colour white, and in ſubſtance ſinewy, and 
paſs not the womb ſtraight, but wreathed with ſeveral turnings and 
windings, as was ſaid of the ſpermatic veſſels, that ſo the ſhortneſs 
cf the way may belikewiſe recompenſed by their winding meanders; 
yet near the womb they become broad again. They proceed in two 
parts from the womb, which reſemble horns, and are therefore call- 
ed the horns of the womb. And this is all that is needful to be known 
or treated of concerning the parts of generation both in men and 
women. | 

Only ſince our modern anatomiſts and phyſicians are of different 
ſentiments from the ancients, touching the woman's contributing of 
ſeed for the formation of the child as well as the man; the ancients 
ftrongly affirming it, but our modern authors being generally of ano- 
ther judgment; Iwill here declare the ſeveral reaſons for their dif- 
ferent opinions, and ſo paſs on. | 


SECTION III. Of the differences between the modern Phyſicians, touching 
the Woman's contributing Seed to the jormation of the child. 


| WILL not mike myſelf a party in this controverſy, but ſet down 
1 impartially, yet briefly, the arguments on each ſide, leaving the 
judicious reader to judge for himſelf, 

Though it is apparent, ſay the ancients, that the ſeed of man is the 
principal efficient and beginning of action, motion and generation, 
yet it is evident that the woman doth afford ſeed, becauſe ſhe hath 
ſeminal veſſels, which elſe had been given her in vain ; but fince 
nature forms nothing in vain, it muſt be granted they were made 
for the uſe of ſeed and procreation, and fixed in their proper places 
to contribute virtue and efficacy to the ſeed : And this, ſay they, is 
further proved from hence. That if women at years of maturity uſe 
not copulation to object their ſeed, they often fall into ſtrange diſeaſes, 
and it is apparent, that women are never better pleaſed than when 
they are often ſatisfied this way, which argues the pleaſure and delight 
they take therein; which pleaſure, ſay they, is double in women to 
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what it is in men: for, as the delight of men in copulation conſiſt 


chiefly in the emiſſion of the ſeed, ſo women are delighted both in the 


* 


emiſſion of their own, and the reception of the man's. 

But againſt all this, our modern authors affirm, That the ancients 
were ve. y erroneous : forffſmuch as the teſticles in women do not af. 
ford ſeed, but are two eggs, like choſe of fowls and other creatures, 
neither have they any ſuch offices as men, but indeed are an Ovarium, 
or recepticle for eggs, whereiff theſe eggs are nouriſhed by the ſan- 
guinary veſſels diſperſed through them; and from thence, one or 
more as they are fœcundated by the man's ſeed, are conveyed into the 
womb by the oviducts And the truth of this, ſay they, is plain, that 
if you boil them, their liquor will have the ſame taſte, colour and con- 
ſiſtency, with the taſte of birds“ eggs. And if it be obiected, that they 
have no ſhells, the anſwer is eaſy ; for the eggs of fowls, while they 
are in the ovary, nay, after they are fallen into the uterus, have no 
ſhell ; aud though they have one when they are laid, yet it is no more 
than a fence which nature has provided for them againſt outward in- 
juries, they being hatched without the body; hut thoſe of women be- 
ing hatched within the budy, have no need of any other fence than 
the womb to ſecure them. | 

They alſo further ſay, there are in the generation of the fœtus, or 
young ones, two principles, active and paſſive: the active is the man's 


ſeed, elaborated in the teſticles, out of the arterial blood and animal 


ſpirits ; the paſſive principle is the ovam or egg impregnated by the 
man's ſeed ; for to ſay that women have true ſeed (ſay they) is erru- 
eous. But the manner of conception is this: The moſt ſpiritous 
part of man's ſeed, in the act of copulation, reaching up to the ovari- 
um or teſticles of the woman (which contains divers eggs, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes fewer) impregnates of them,which being conveyed by 
the oviducts to the bottom of the womb, preſently begins to ſwell big · 
ger and bigger, and drinks in the moiſture that is ſent thither, after 
the ſame manner that the ſeeds in the ground ſuck. the fertile moiſ- 
ture thereof to make them ſprout. | 
But, notwithſtanding what is here urged by our modern anatomiſts 
there are ſome late writers of the opinion of the ancients, viz. that 
women have both, and emit feed in the act of copulation ; and the 
good women themſelves take it ill to be thought merely paſſive in 
thoſe wars wherein they make ſuch vigorous encounters, and poſi- 
tively affirm they are ſenſible of the emiſſion of their ſecd in thoſe en- 
gagements, and that a great part of the delight they take in that act 
conſiſts in it. I will not therefore go about to take any of their hap- 
pineſs away from them, but leave them in poſſeſſion of their imagin- 
ed felicity. 

Having thus laid the foundation of this work, in the deſcription I 
have given of the parts dedicated to the work of generation both in 
man and woman, I will now proceed to ſpeak of conception, and of 
thoſe things that are neceſſary to be obſerved by women from the 
time of their conception to the time of their delivery. 

he C H A P. III. 

Of Conception ; what it is; the Signs thereof whether conceived of a Male or 
Female ; how women are to order themſelves after Conception, 
SecTion I. What Conception is, and the Qualifications requiſite thereto, 
ONCEPTION is nothing elſe but an action of the womb, by 
which the prolific ſeed is received and retained, that an infant 


may be engendered and formed out of it, There are two forts of con- 
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teption; the one according to nature, which is followed by the gener- 
ation of the infant in the womb ; the other is falſe, and wholly againſt 
nature, in which the ſeed changes into water, and produces only falſe 
conception, moles or other ſtrange matter. Now there are three 
things principally neceſſary in order to a true conception, ſo that gen- 
eration may follow ; ta wit, diverſity of ſex, congreſſion, and emiſſion 
of ſeed. Without diverſity of ſexes there can be no conception ; For, 
tho' ſome will have a woman to be an animal that can engender of 
herſelf, it is a great miſtake ;- there can he no conception without a 
man to diſcharge his ſeed into her womb. What they alledge of pullets 
laying eggs without a cock's treading them is nothing to the purpoſe ; 
for thoſe eggs, ſhould they be ſet under a hen, will never become chick = 
ens becauſe they never received any prolific virtue from the male; 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to this purpoſe, and is ſufficient to con- 
vince us that diverſity of ſex is neceſſary even to thoſe animals as well 
as to the generation of man. But diverſity of ſex, tho? it be neceſſary 
to conception, yet it will not do alone; there muſt alſo be a congreſ- 
ſon of thoſe different ſexes : for diverſity of ſex would profit little, if 
copulation did not follow. I confeſs I have heard of ſome ſubtle wom- 
en, who, to cover their fin and ſhame, have endeavoured to perſuade 
ſome perſons that they were never touched by men, to get them with 
child; and that one in particular pretended to conceive, by going into 
a bath where a man had waſhed himſelf a little before, and ſpent his 
ſeed in it, which was drawn and ſucked into her womb, as ſhe pre- 
tended : But ſuch ſtories as thoſe are only fit to amuſe them that know 
no bettcr—Now that theſe different ſexes ſhould be obliged to come to 
the touch, which we call copulation or coition, beſides the natural de- 
ſire of begetting their like, which ſtirs up men and women to it, the 
parts appointed for generation are endowed by nature with a delight- 
ful and mutual itch, which begets in them deſire to the action; with- 
out which it would not be very eaſy for a man born for the contem- 
plation of divine myſteries to join himſelf by the way of coition to a 
woman, in regard of the uncleanneſs of the part and of the action; 
and on the other fide, if women did but think of thoſe pains and in- 
conveniencies to which they are ſubject by their great bellies, and 
thoſe hazards even of life itſelf, beſides the unavoidable pains that at- 
tend their delivery, it is reaſonable to believe they would be affrighted 
from it. But neither ſex make theſe reflections till after the action is 
over, conſulering nothing before hand but the pleaſure of enjoyment. 
So that it is from this voluptuous itch that nature obligeth both ſexes 
to this congreſſion. Upon which the third thing followeth of courſe, 
to wit, the emiſſion of ſeed into the womb in the act of copulation. 
For the woman having received this prolific ſeed into her womb, and 
retained it there, the womb thereupon becomes compreſſed, and em- 
braces the ſeed ſo cloſely, that being cloſed, the point of a needle, as 
ſaith Hippocrates, cannot enter it without violence; and now the 
woman may be faid to have conceived ; the ſeveral faculties which 
are in the ſeed it contains, being reduced by its heat from power into 
action, making uſe of the ſpirits with which the ſeed abounds, 2nd 
which are the inſtruments by which it begins to trace out the firſt 
lineaments of all the parts; to which afterwards, of making uſe of the 
menſtruous blood flowing to it, it gives in time growth and final per- 
ſection. And thus much ſhall ſuffice to ſhow what conception is. I 
ſhall now proceed to ſhew = 
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|  $&cT10x II. The Signs of Conception. : 
12 are many prognoſlicks or ſigns, of conception: I will 
1 name ſome of the chief, which are the molt certain, and let 
alone the reſt, | 
1. If a woman has been more than ordinary d-firous of copula. 
tion, and hatli taken more pleaſure than-uſual therein (which upon 
recollection ſhe may eaſily kn w/) it is a fign of conception. ä 

2. If ſhe retain he ſeed in her womb afier copulation, which 
ſhe may know if ſhe perceives not to flow down from the womb 
as it uſed to do before. for that is a ſure ſign the womb has received 
it into the inward orifice, and there te:ains it. 8 

3. If ſhe finds a coldneſs and chillneſs after copulation, it ſhews 
the heat is retired to make conception. : 

4. If after this ſhe begins to have loathings to thoſe things which 
ſhe loved before, and this attended with a loſs of appetite, and a de- 
fire after meats, to which ſhe was not affected before, and hath often 
nauſeatings and vomitings, with ſour belchings, and excee ding weak. 
neſs of ſtomach. | 

_'5. After conception the belly waxeth very flat, hecauſe the womb 
cloſeth itſelf together, to nouriſh and cheriſh the ſeed, contracting 
itſelf ſo as to leave no empty ſpace. _ | 1 

6. If che veins of the breaſt are more clearly ſeen than they 
were wont to be, it is a ſign of conception. 

7. So it is, if the tops on the nipples look redder than formerly, 
and the breaſts begin to ſwell, and grow harder than uſual, eſpecial- 
_ bh if this be attended with pain and ſoreneſs. I 

8. If a woman hath twiſting and griping pains, much like 
thoſe of the cramp in the belly, and about the navel it is a fign ſhe 

has conceived. ; 
9. If under the lower eye lid the veins be ſwelled, and appcat 
clearly, and the eye be ſomething diſcoloured, it is a certain ſign ſne 
is with child, unleſs ſhe have her menſes at the ſame time upon her, 
or that ſhe has ſar up the night before. This ſign has never failed. 

10. Some alſo make this trial of conception; they ſtop the vo- 
man's urine in a glaſs or phial for three days, and then ſtrain t 
through a ſine linen cloth, and if they find ſmall living creatures in 
it, they conclude that the woman has certainly conceived. 

11. There alſo is another eaſy trial: let the woman that ſuppo- 
ſes ſhe has conceived take a green netile, and put it into her urine, 
cover it cloſe, and Tet jt remain therein a whole night : if the vo 
man be with child it will be full of red ſpots on the morrow ; but 
if ſhe be not with child it will be blackiſh. | 

12. The laſt ſign I ſhall mention is that which is moſt obvious to 
every woman, which is the ſupvreſſion of the terms: For, after 
conception, na ure makes uſe of that blood for the nouriſhment 

of the embryo, which before was caſt out by nature, becauſe it was 
too great in quantity. For it is an error to think that the, menſtrual 
blood, ſimply in itſelf conſidered is bad; becauſe if a woman's bo- 
dy be in good temper, the blood muſt needs be good: and that it is 
voided monihly is becauſe it offends in quantity, but not in quality. 
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But tho' the ſuppreſſion of the terms is generally a ſure ſign of 
conception 0 ſuch perſons as have had them orderly before, yet is 
bor be having them always a ſign there is no conception: Foraſmuch 
| as many that have been with child have had their terms, and ſome 

even till the fifth or fixth month, which ha: pens according to the 

woman's being more or leſs ſanguine; for if a woman has more blood 
| WE than will ſuffice for the nouriſhment of the embryo, nature contin» 
ues to void it in the uſual way, Whence he experienced mid- 
wife may learn there are few general rules which do noi ſome imes 
admit of an exce tion. But this ſhail ſuffice io be ſpoken of the 


a ſigus and prognoſticks ot conception, 


Steriox III. Whether Conception be of Male or Female. 


A UTHORS give us ſeveral prognoſticks of his: Though they 
are noi all tc be truſted, yet there is ſome truth among 
them: 1 he ſigns cf a male child conceived are, 
1. When a woman at her i1ifing, up is more apt to ſtay herſelf upon 
her nga hand chaa her left, | 

70 er belly lies rounder and higher than when ſhe has conceived 
of a female, | 

3. Sh. firſt feels the child o beat on her right fide. 

4. os carries het burden more light, and with leſs pain than when 
{15 a female. : , 

5. Her right n'pr:le is redder than the left, and her right breaſt 
arder ard more plump. 

6. Her colour is more clear, nor. is ſhe ſo ſwarthy-as when ſhe has 
:onc. ived a female. | 

7. Obſerve a circle under ber eye which is a pale and bluiſh: co. 
our; and if that under her right eve be moſt apparent, and . moſt 
coloured, ſhe hath conceived a ſon. 

8. If ſhe would know whether ſhe hath conceived a ſon or a 
daughter, let her milk a drop of her milk in'o a baſon of fair water; 
if it ſpreads and fwims at top, it certainly is a boy; but if it is round 
as it drops in, and finks to the bottom it is a girl. This laſt is an 
nfallible rule. Ard in all it is to be noted, that what is a ſign of a 
ne conception, the contrary holds good of a female, 

SEC, IV. "How a woman ought to order herſef after conception. 

V deſign in this treatiſe being brevity, I ſhall pretermit all ibat 
others ſay. of the cauſes of twins; and whether there be any 
uch thing as ſuperfcetations, or a ſecond conception in woman, 


hich is yet common enough, when I come te ſhew you how the 
idwife ought to proceed in the delivery cf theſe wi men that are 


to Pregnant with them. But having already ſpoken of conception, I 
et Wink it now neceſſary to ſhew how ſuch as have conceived ought to 
nt der themſelves during their pregnancy, that they may avoid thoſe 
125 WWnconveniencies which often endanger the life of the c:.11d, and many 
zal Nimes their own. : nk 

0- WH A woman after her conception, during the time of her being with 
13 hid, onght to be looked on as indiſpoſed or ſick, tho' in geod 


ealth ; for child-bearing is a kind of niue month's ſickneſs, being all 
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that time in expectation of many inconveniences, which ſuch a eon. 
dition utually cauſes to thoſe that are not well governed du ing that 
time; and therefore ought to reſemble a g od pilot, who, when fail. 
ing in a rough ſea and full of rocks; avoids and ſhnns the danger, 
if he ſteers with prudence ; but if nos, it is a thouſand to one bui he 
ſuffers ſhipwreck. In like manner, a woman with child is often in 
danger of miſcarrying and loſing her life 14 ſhe is not very careful 
to prevent ihoſe accidents to which ſhe is ſubjett all the time 
of her pregnancy: all which time her care mult be double, firſt 
of herſelf, and ſecondly of the child ſhe goes with, for otherwiſe 
a ſingle error may produce a doub'e miſchief ; for if ſhe receives any 
prejudice, her child alſo ſuffers with her. a 
Le: a woman there'ore, after conception, obſerve a good diet, ſui- 
table o her temperament, cu om, condition and quality: and if ſhe 
can, let the air where ſhe ordinanily dwells be clear ard well tem- 
er d free from extremes either of heat or cod; for being too hot, 
it diſſipateth the ſpirits too much, and cauleth many weakneſſes, 


and by being too cold and foggy, it may bring down rheums and dit. 


tillations on the lungs, and ſo cauſe her o cough, which by its im- 
petuous motions forcing downwards, may make her milcarr; : She 
ought alſb to avoid all auſeous and ill ſmells, for ſometimes the 
ſtink of a ca dle not well put out may cauſe her to come befor: her 
time; and I hwe known the ſmell of charcoal to have the ſam: 
effect. Let her alſo avoid {melling of rue, mint, penny royal, 
caſtor, brimſtone, &c. | 

Bu with reſpe& to her diet, women with child have generally 
16 great loathings, and lo many different longings, that 1: 3s very 
difficult ro preſcribe an exact diet for them. Only this I think ad- 
viſeable, that they may uſe of thoſe meats and drinks which are to 
them moſt deſirable, tho' perhaps not in th mſelves ſo wholeſome 
a: ſome oth: rs, and it may not be ſo pleaſant; but this liberty mult 
be made uſe of with this caution, that what ſhe ſo d. fires be not in 
itſelf abſclutely unwholeſome ; and alſo that in every thing they 
take care of exc:'{s. But if a child-bearing woman finds herſelf not 
troubled with ſuch longings as we have {;-cken of, and in ſuch quan- 
tity as may be ſufficient for herſelf and the child which her appetite 
may in a great meaſure regulate; for it is alike hur ful for her to 
faſt too long as to eat too much, and thereſo e rather Jet her eat a 
little and often, eſpecially et her avid eating too much at night; 
becauſe the ſtomach, being too much filled compreſſeth the dia- 
phragm, and thereby cauſes difficulty of breathings. Let her meat 

c * of concoction, ſuch as the tendereſt parts of beef, mutton, 
veal, ſows, pullets, capons, pigeons and partridges, either boiled or 
roaſſed, as ſhe likes beſt : new la d eggs are alſo very good for her; 


and let her put into her broths thoſe herbs that purify it, as ſorrel, 


lettuce, ſuccory and burrage ; for they will purge and purity the 
blood ; Let her avoid whatſoever is hot ſeaſoned, eſpecially pies 
and baked meets, which, being of bot digeſtion, overcharge the 
ſtomach, 1! ſhe defires fiſh, let it be freſh, and ſuch as is taken out 
of nvers and running ſtreams. Let her ea quinces, Mh 
to ſtrengthen her child; for which purpole ſweet a 
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fereet apples, and full ripe grapes, are alſo good. Let her abflain from 
all ſharp, ſour, bitter, and ſalt things, and all things that tend to pro- 
yoke the terms, ſuch as garlick, onions, olives, muſtard, fennel, 


with pepper and all ſpices, except cinnamon, which in the laſt 


three months is good for her. If at firſt her diet be ſparing as ſhe 
increaſes in bigneſs let her diet be increaſed for ſhe ought to con- 


{der ſhe has a child as well as herſelf to nouriſh. Let her be mod- 


erate in her drinking; and if ſhe drinks wine, let it be rather claret 
than white (which will breed good blood, help the digeſtion, and 
comfort the ſtomach, which is always but weakly during her preg- 
nancy) but white wine being diuretic, or that which provokes urine 
ought to be avoided. Let her have a care of too much exerciſe, 
and let her avoid dancing, riding in a coach, or whatever elſe puts 


the body into violent motion, eſpecially in her firſt month. But to 


be more particular I ſhall here ſet down rules proper for every 
month fer the child bearing woman to order herſclf, from the time 
ſhe has firſt conceived to the time of her delivery. 
' Rures for the firſt two Mouths. 
S ſoon as a woman knows or has reaſon to believe, ſhe hath 
conceived, ſhe ought to abſlain from all violent motion or ex- 
erciſe, whether in walking, riding on horſeback, or in a coach. Let 
her alſo abſtain from v. nery, to which,” after conception, ſhe has 
ulually np great inclination, left there be a mole or faperkination ; 
which is the adding of one embryo to another. Let her beware ſhe 
lift not her arms too high, nor carry great - burdens, nor repoſe 
herſelf on hard and unealy ſcats. Let her uſe moderately meat of 
good juice and eaſy concoction, and let wine be neither too ſtrong 
nor too ſharp, but a little mingled with water ; or, if ſhe be very 
abſtemious, ſhe may uſe water wherein cinnamon is boiled Let 
her avoid faſtings, thirſt, watching, mourning, ſadneſs, anger and all 
other perturbations of the mind. Let none preſent any ftrange or 
unwholeſome things to her, not ſo much as name it, leſt ſhe ſhould 
deſire it, and not be able to get it, and ſoeither cauſe her to miſcar- 
ry, or the child have ſome deformity on that account. Keep her 
belly looſe with prunes, raiſins. or manna, in her broth ; and let her 
uſe the following eleQuary to ſtrengthen the womb. and the child. 
Take conſerve of burrage, bugloſs, and red roſes, two ounces 
each; balm, citron peel, and mirobalans, candied, each an ounce ; 
extract of wood aloes a ſcruple ; pearl prepared half a diam; red 
coral, ivory each a dram; precious ſtones each a ſcruple, candied 
3 two drams; and with ſyrup of apples and quinces makean 
ele duary. | | 
E Let her uſe the following Rules, * 
Take pearls prepared a dram; red coral prepared and ivory, 
each half a dram, precious ſtones, each a ſcruple; yellow citron 
pecls, mace, cinnamon, cloves, each half a diam, ſaffion a ſcruple, 
wood aloes half a ſcruple ; ambergicaſe fix drams, and with fix 
ounces of ſuga:, diſſolved in roſe water, make rouls.” Le her alſo 
apply ſtrengtheners to the naval, of nutmegs, mace. maſſic, made up 


in bags, or a toall dipped in mamſey, ſprinkled in powder of mint. 
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Tf ſhe happens to deſire clay, chalk, or coal (as many women with 


child do) give her beans boiled with ſugar : and if ſhe long for any 
thing which ſhe cannot obtain, let lier preſently drink a large draught 
of pure cold water, | 


Rules for the Third Month, 


In this month and the next, be ſure to keep from bleeding; for 
though it may be ſafe at other times, it will not be ſo until the end of 
the fourth month: and yet if too much blood abound, or ſome inci- 
dent diſeaſe happen, which requires evacuation, you may uſe a cup- 
ping glaſs, with ſcarification, and a little blood may be drawn from 
the ſhoulders and arms, eſpecially if ſhe has been accuſtomed to bleed. 
Let her alſo take care of lacing herſelf too ſtraightly, but give herſel! 
more liberty than ſhe uſed to do;-for, inclofing her belly in too ſtraight 
a mould, ſhe hinders the irifant from taking its free growth, and often 
makes it come before its time. 
Rules for the Foarth Month. 


In this month you ought alſo to keep the child bearing woman from 
bleeding, unleſs in extraordinary cafes ;* but when this month is paſt, 
blood-letting and phyſic may be permitted, if it be gentle and mild ; 
and perhaps it may be neceſſary to prevent abortion, In this month 
ſhe may purge in acute diſeaſes ; but purging may be only uſed from 
the beginning of this month to the end of the ſixth : but let her take 
Care that in purging ſhe uſes no vehement medicine, nor very bitter, 
as aloes, which is an enemy to the child, and opens the mouth of the 
vellels ; neither let her uſe coloquintida, ſcammony, nor turbith ; ſhe 
may ule caſſia, manza, rhubarb, agaric, and ſenna, but diacidonium 
Purgans is beſt with a little of the electuary of the juice of roſes, 


Rules for the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Months. 


In thoſe months child bearing women are often troubled with coughs, 
Heart heating, fainting, watching, pains in the. loins and hips, and 
bleeding, The covgh is fr om a ſharp vapour that comes to the jaws 
and rough artery from the terms, or from the thin part of that blood 
rotten into the veins of the breaſt, or fallen from the head to the 
breaſt : This endangers abortion, and ſtrength fails from watching ; 
therefore purge the humours that fall from the breaſt with rhubarb 
and agaric, and ſtrengthening the head as in a catarrh, and give ſweet 
Jenitives as in a cougu. Palpitation and fainting ariſe from a vapour 
that go to it by the arteries or from blood that aboundeth, and cannot 
get out at the womb, but aſcends and oppreſſeth the heart; and, in 
thiscaſe, cordials ſhould be uſed both inwardly and outwardly. Watch- 
ang is from ſharp, dry vapours that trouble the animal-ſpirits ; in this 

caſe uſe friftions, and let the woman waſh her feet at bed time, and 
Jet her take ſyrup of poppies, dried roſes, emulſions of ſweet almonds 
and white poppy ſeeds. If ſhe he troubled with pains in her loins and 
Hips,*as in theſe months the is ſubject to be from the weight of her 
child, who is now grown big and heavy, and fo ſtretcheth the liga- 
ments of the womb, and parts adjacent, let her hold it up with ſwath- 
Ing bands about her neck. About this time alſo the woman often 
Happens to have a flux-of blood, either at the noſe, womb, or hemors- 
Hoids, from plenty of blood, or from the weakneſs of the child that 
takes it not in, or elſe from evil humours in the blood, that ſtirs up 


nature to ſend it forth. And ſometimes it happens that the veſſels ef 


The womb may be broken, either by ſome violent motion, fall, cough 
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er troudle of mind; (for any of theſe will work that effect) and this 
is ſo dangerous, that in ſuch a cafe the child cannot be well; but if it 
be from blecd only, the danger is no leſs, provided it flows by the 
yeins of the neck of the womb, for then it prevents plethory, and 


takes away the nouriſhment of the child; but if it proceeds from the - 
weakneſs of the child that draws it not, abortion of the child often ' 
follows, or hard travail, or elſe ſhe goes beyond her time: But if ig 
flows by the inward veins of her womb, there is more danger by the 
openneſs of the womb, if it comes from evil blood; the danger is alike 


from cacochimy, which is like to fall upon both, If it ariſes from 
plethory, open a vein, but with very great cautiM, and give her aſ- 
tringents, ſuch as the following; “Take pearl prepared'a ſcruple ; 


red coral two ſcruples, mace; nutmegs, each a dram ; cinnamon, half 


a dram; make a powder, or with ſugar, rouls.”: OY; give this pow- 
der in broth : « Take red coral a dram ; precious ftones half a ſcru- 


ple: red ſaunders half a dram ; fealed earth, and tormentil roots, 


each two ſcruples, with ſugar of roſes, aud manus Chriſti, with pearl 
five drams, make a powder.“ You may alfo ſtrengthen the child at 
the navel; and if there be a cacochimy, alter the humours, and evacn- 
ate, if you may do it ſafely : You may likewiſe uſe amulets on her 
hands, and about her neck. In a flux of hemorrhoids, let her drinls 
hot wine with a toaſted nutmeg.” In theſe months the belly is alto 
ſubject to be bound; but if it be without any apparent diſeaſe, the 
broth of a chicken, or of veal ſodden with oil, or with the decoction 
of mallows, mercury, and lintſeed put up in a clyſter, will not be 
amiſs, but in leſs quantity than 1s given in other caſes ; to wit, of the 
decoction five ounces, of common oil three ounces, of ſugar two oun- 
ces, of cafiia fiſtula one ounce.” But if ſhe will not take a clyſter, one 
or two yolks of new laid eggs; or a few peaſe pottage warm, with a 
little ſalt and ſugar, ſupped upa little before meat, will be very conven- 
jent: But if her belly thall be diſtended, and ſtretched out with wind, 
a little fennel-ſeed and anniſeed reduced into powder, and mingled 
with honey and ſugar, made after the manner of an electuary, will do 
very well. Alſo, if the thighs and feet fwell, let them be anointed with 
oxphrodium (which is a liquid medicine made with vinegar and roſe 
watcr) mingled with alittle ſalt. 
Rules for the Eighth Month. | 
The eighth is commonly the moſt dangerous, and therefore the greateſt 
care and caution ought to be uſed ; and her diet ought to be better ft 
quality, but not more, nor indeed ſo much in quantity as before ; but 
15 the muſt abate her diet, ſo the muſt increaſe her exerciſe : And be- 
dauſe then women with child, by reaſon of the ſharp humours, alter 
the belly, are accuſtomed to weaken their ſpirits and ſtrength, they 
may well take before meat an electuary of diarrhodon or aromaticum 
roſatum, or diamargarton ; and as they will loath and nauſeate their 
meat they may take green ginger condited with ſugar, or the rinds of 
citrons and oranges condited ; and often ufc honey for the ſtrengten- 
ing of the infant. When ſhe is not far from her labour, let her uſe 
every day ſeven roaſted figs before meat and ſor times lick a little 
honey ; but let her beware of ſalt and powder meat, for it is neither 
Sood for her nor the child. 
Rules for the Ninth Month. 
In the ninth month, let her have a care of lifting any great weight; 
but let her move a little more to dilate the parts, and ftir up natur ! 
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heat, Let her take heed of ſtooping, and neither fit too much nor he 


on her ſides ; neither ought ſhe to bend herſelf much, leſt the child 


beunfo!ded in the umbilical ligament, by which means it often periſhes. 
Let her walk and ſtir often, and let her exercife be rather to go up- 
wards than downwards: Let her diet now eſpecially.be light and easy 
of digeſtion ; as damaſk prunes with ſugar, or figs and raiſins, before 
her meat; as alſo the yols of eggs, fleſh and broth of chickens, birds, 
partridges, and pheaſants ; aſtringent and roaſted meats, with rice, 
and hard eggs, millet, and ſuch like other things are proper ;- baths of 
ſweet water, with emollieat herbs, ought to be uſed by her this month 
without intermitſi@. And after the bath, let her belly be anointed 


with oil of roſes and violets ; but for her privy parts, it is fitter to an- 


vint them with the fat of hens, geeſe, or ducks, or with oil of lilies, 
and the decoction of lintſeed and fenugreek, boiled with oil of lintſeed 
and marſh nalloes, or with the following liniment. 

« Take of mallows and merſhmallows, cut and ſhred, of each an 
ennce ; of lintieed one ounce; let them be boiled from twenty ounces 
of water to ten; then let her take three ounces of boiled broth : of 
oil of almonds, and oil of flour-de-luce, of each one ounce ; of deer's 


ſuet three ounces ; let her bathe with this, and anoint herſelf with it 


warm.“ 

If for fourteen days before the birth ſhe do every. morning and even- 
ing bathe and moiſten her belly with muſcadine and lavender water, 
the child will be much ſtrengthened thereby. And if every day ſhe eat 
toaſted bread, it will hinder any thing from growing tothe child. Her 
privy parts may be allo gently ſtroak ed down with this fomentation. 

« Take three ounces of lintſeed ; of mallows and marſhmallows 
fliced, of each one handſul; let them be put into a bag, and boiled im- 
mediately: and let the woman with child every morning and evening 
take the vapour of this decoction in a hollow ſtool, taking great heed 
that no wind or air come to her in any part, and then let her wipe the 
part ſo annointed with a linen cloth, that ſhe may anoint the belly 
and groins as at firſt. When ſhe is come ſo near her time as to be 
within ten or fourteen days thereof, if ſhe begins to feel any more 
than ordinary pain, let her uſe every day the following : 

© Take mallows, and marthmallows, of each one handful: camo» 
mile, herd mercury, maiden hair, of each half a handful : of lintſeed 
four ounces ; let them be boiled in ſuch a ſufficient quantity of water 


as may make a broth therewith,” But let her not fit too hot upon 


the ſeat, nor higher than x little above her navel 3; nor let her fit on it 
longer than about half an hour, leſt her ſtrength languiſh and decay, 


for it is better to uſe it often, than to ſtay too long in it. And thus | 


have thewa how a child bearing woman ought to govern herſelf in 

each month during her pregnancy. How the muſt order herſelf at 

her delivery, ſhall be ſnew in another chapter, after I have firſt 

ſhewa the induſtrions Midwife how the child is formed in the wornh, 
and the manner of its decumbiture there. 

I. 
Of the Parts proper ts a Child in the N mb; lc ro it is formed there, and 1% 
manner of its ſituation therein. 

N the laſt chapter I ſhewed what conception was, how accompliſh- 

ed, its ſigns and hv ſhe who hath conceived ought to order her- 

felf during the time of her pregnancy. Now, before I ſpeak of he: 

delivery, it is neceſſary that the midwife be ſirſt acquainted with dle 
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parts proper to a child in the womb, and alfo how it is formed and the 


manner of its ſituation and decumbiture there ; without the knowledge 
of which, no one can tell how to deliver a woman as ſhe ought. This 
therefore ſhall be the work of this chapter. I ſhall begin with the 
firſt of theſe, 

StgcTION I. Of the parts proper to a Chill in the Womb. 

N this ſection I muſt firſt tell you what I mean by the parts proper 
] to a child in the womb, and they are only thoſe that either help or 
nouriſh it, whilſt it is lodged in that dark repoſitory of nature, and 
that help to clothe aud defend it there, and are caſt away, as of no 
mere uſe, after it is born, and theſe are two, viz. the umbilicum, or 
naval veſſels, and the ſecundium, by the firſt it is nouriſhed, and by 
the ſecond clothed and defended from wrong. Of each of theſe I ſhall 
ſpeak diſtinctly, and, firſt, 

Cf the Umbilicum or Navel Veſſels, 

Theſe are four in number, viz. one vein, two arteries, and the veſſel 
which is called urachos : 1. The vien is that by which the infant is 
nouriſhed, from the time of its conception, to the time of its delivery; 
ll, being brought into the light of this world, it has the fame way of 
concocting its food that we have, This vein ariſeth from the liver of 
the child, and is divided into two parts when it hath paſſed the navel ; 
and theſe two are again divided and ſubdivided, the branches being 
upheld by the ſkin called chocion (of which I hall ſpeak by and by) 
nd are joined to the veins of the mother's womb, from thence they 
have their blood for the nourithment of the child. 2. The arteries arc 
two on each ſide, which proceed from tlie back branches of the great 
artery of the mother; and the vital blood is carried by theſe to the 
child, being ready concocted by the mother. 3. A nervous or ſinewy 
production is led from the bottom ot the bladder of the infant to the 
navel, and this is called urachos ; and its uſe is to convey the urine of 
the infant from the bladder to the alantois. Anatomiſts do very 
much vary in their opinions concerning this ; ſome denying any ſuch 
thing to be in the delivery of women, and others affirming it: but 
txperience teſtifiesthereis ſuch athing: For Bartiiolomew Cabrolius, the 
ordinary doctor of anatomy to the college of phyncians at Montpelier 
in France, records the hiſtory of a maid, whoſe water being a long 
time topped, at laſt iſſued out thro' her navel; And Johannes Ferne- 
lius ſpeaks of the ſame thing that happened to a man of thirty years 
of age, who having a ſtoppage in the neck of the bladder, his urine 
iſſued out of his navel many months, together, without any prejudice 
at all to his health, which he aſcribes to the ill lying of his navel, 
whereby the urachos was not well dried. And Volchier Coitas quotes 
ſuch another inſtance in a maid of thirty-four years, at Nuremberg in 
Germany. Theſe inſtances, though they happen but ſeldom, are ſuffi- 
cient to prove that there is ſach a thing as an urachos in men. Theſe 
four yeſlels before mentioned, viz. one vein, twoarteries, and the ura- 
chos, do join near to the navel, and are united by a ſkin which they 
have from the chorion, and ſo become like a gut or rope, and are al- 
together void of ſenſe ; and this is that which the good women call 
the navel ſtring. The veſſels are thus joined together, that ſo they may 
neither be broken, ſevered, nor entangled : and, when the infant is 


born, are of no uſe, ſave only to make up the ligament, which ſtops - 


the whole of the navel and hens other phyſical uſe, &c, 
| - ; 


* 
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Of the Secundine ar After- Birth. 


Setting aſide the name given to this day by the Greeks and Latine, 
it is called in Engliſh by che name of Secundine, After-birth, and 
After- burden, which are held to be four in number. 

1. The firſt is called Placenta, becauſe it reſembles the form of x 
cake, and is Knit both to the navel and chorion, and makes up the 
greateſt part of the ſecundine or after- birth. The fleſh of it is like 
that of the milt, or ſpleen, ſoft, red, and tending ſo nething to black. 
neſs, and hath many ſmall veins and arteries in it ; and certainly the 
chief uſe of it is for containing the child in the womb. 

2. The ſecond is the Chorion. This {kin, and that called the Am. 
nios, involve the child round, both above and underneath, and on both 
ſides, which the Alaiitois doth not: This ſkin is that which is moſt 
commonly called the ſecundine, as it is thick and white, garnithed with 
mapy ſmall veins and arteries, ending in the Placenta before named, 
being very light and ſlippery. Its uſe is not only to cover the chill 
round about, but alfy to receive and ſafely bind up the roots and the 
veins and arteries, or navel veſſels before deſcribed, 

3. The third thing which makes up the ſecundine, is the Alantois, 
of which there is a great diſpute among anatomiſts ; ſome ſaying there 
is ſuch a thing, and others that there is nut: Thoſe that will have it 
to be a membrane, ſay, it is white, ſoft, and exceeding thin, and juſt 
under the Placenta, where it is knit to the Urachos, fr om whence it 
receives the urine ; and its office is to keep it ſeparate from the ſweat, 
that the ſaltneſs of it may not offend the tender ſkin of the child, 

4 The fourth and laſt covering of the child is called Amnois, an! 
it is white, ſoft, an! tranſparent, "being nouriſhed by ſome very ſmall 
vei:.s and arteries, Its uſe is not only to enwrap the child round, but 
alio to retain the ſweat of the child. 

Having thus deſcribed the parts proper to the child in the womb, ! 
will next proceed th ſpeak of the formation of the child therein, as 
foon as I have explained the hard terms in this ſection, that thoſe for 
whoſe help this is deſigned, may underſtand what they read. There 
is none fo ignorant as not to know that a vein is that which receives 
blood from the liver „an! diſtrihutes it in ſeveral branches to all parts 
of the body. Arteries proceed from the heart, are in con tinual motion, 
and by that motion quicken the body. Nerve is the ſame with ſine, 
and is that by which the brain adds ſenſe and motion to the body. Pla- 
centa properly ſigni fies a ſagar cake; but in this ſection it is uſed to 
fignify a ſpungy piece of fleſh, reſembling a cake, full of veins and ar- 
teries, and is made to receive the mothe:'s blood, appointed for the 
infant's nouriſhment in the womb, Chorion is the outward ſkia 
which compaſſeth the child in the womb. The Amnois is the inner 
ſkin which :omnail:th the child in the womb. The Alantois is the 
fxin that holds the ui ine of the child during the time that it abides in 
the womb. The Urachos is the veilel that conveys the urine from th? 
child in th? womb to the Alantois. I now proceed to. 


SecTIoN II. Of the Formation af the Child in the Womb. 


I ſp2a's of the formation of the child in the womb, we muſt be- 
gin where nature hegins ; and that is, at the act of coition, in 
which the womb having received the generative feed, without which 
there c4 he no conceptio! 1, the womb immediately huts up itſelf 
oloſe that not the point of a needle can enter the inward orifice ; and 
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this it does partly to hinder the iſſuing out of the ſeed again, and part. | 


ly to cherith it by an inbred heat, the better to provoke it to action; 
which is one reaſon why women's betlies are ſo lank at their firſt con- 
ception. The woman having thus conceived, the firſt thing which is 
operative in the conception, is the ſpirit, whereof the ſced is full, 
which, nature, quickening by the heat of the womb, ſtirs it up to ac- 
tion. This ſeed conſiſts of very different parts, of which ſome are 
more, and ſome are leſs pure. The internal ſpirits therefore ſeparateth 
thoſe parts that are leſs pure, which a:e thick, cold, and clammy, 
from them that are mote pure and noble. The leſs pure are caſt to 
the outſides, and with them the ſeed is circled round, and of them the 
membranes are made, in which that ſeed which is the moſt pure is 
wrapped round, and kept cloſe together, that it may be defended 
from cold and other accidents, and operate the hetter. 

The firſt that is formed is the amnois, the next the chorion ; and 
they enwrap the ſeed round as it were a curtain. Soon after this (for 
the feed thus ſhut up in the woman lics not idle) the navel vein is bred, 
which pierceth thoſe ſkins, being yet very tender, and carries a drop 
of blood from the veins of the mother's womb to the ſeed; from which 
drop is formed the liver, from which liver there is quickly bred the 
vena cava, or chief vein, from which all the reſt of the veins that 
nouriſh the body ſpi ing; and now the ſeed hath ſomething to nouriſh 
it, whilſt it performs the reſt of nature's work, and alſo blood admin- 
iſtered to eyery part of it to form fleſh. 

This vein being formed, the naval arteries are ſoon after formed, 
then the great artery, of which all others are but branches, and then 
the heart ; for the liver furniſheth the arteries with blood to form the 
heart, the arteries being made of ſeed, but the heart and the fleſh of blood, 
Aſter this the brain is formed, and then the nerves, to give ſenſe and 
motion to the infant. Afterwards the bones and fleſh are formed, and 
of the bones, firſt the vertebræ or chine bones, and then the ſkull, &c. 

As to the time in which this curious part of nature's workmanſhip 
js formed, phyſicians aſſign four different ſeaſons wherein this micro- 
coſm is formed, and its formation perfected in the womb : The firſt js 
immediately after coition ; the ſecond time of forming, ſay they, is 
when the womb by the force of its own innate power and virtue 
makes a manifeſt mutation or coagulation in the ſeed, ſo that all the 
ſubſtance thereof ſeems congulated fleſh and blood, which happens 
about the twelfth or fourteenth day after copulation ; and though this 
concretion of fleſhy maſs abounds with ſpirits, yet it remains undiſ- 
tiazuiſhable without any form, and may he called a rough draught of 
the foetus or embryo. The third time in which this fabric is come to 
ſome fui ther maturity is, when the principal parts may be in ſome 
meaſure diſtinguiſhed, and one may diſcern the liver, umbhellic:l veins, 
arteries, nerves, brain, and heart: an this is about eighteen days af- 
ter conception. The fourth and laſt time aſſigned by phyſicians for 
the formation of the child, is about the thirticth day after concep ion 
for a raale, but, for a female, they tell us forty- two or forty-five days 
are required, though for u hat reaſon I know not, nor does it appear 
by the birth; for if the male receives its formation fifteen days ſooner 
than the female, why ſhould it not be born ſo much ſooner to. But 
as to that, every day?sexperience ſhews us the contrary ; for women 
go the full time of nine months both with male and female. But at 
this time of thirty days (or ſome will have it forty-five) the outward 
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parts may be alſo ſeen exquiſitely elaborate, and diſtinguiſhed by 
joints; and from this time the child begins to be animated, though as 
yet there is no ſenfible motion; aud has all the parts of the body, 
though ſmall and very tender, yet intirely formed and figured, altho? 
not loager in the whole than one's middle finger : and from thence 
forward, the blood flowing every day more and more to the womb, 
not by intervals like their courſes, but continually, it grows bigger 
and ſtronger to the end of nine months, being the full time of a wom- 
an's ordinary labour, ; 

Very great have been the diſputes among both philoſophers and 
Phyſicians about the nouriſhment of the child in the womb, both as to 
what it is, and which way it receives it. Almæon was of opinion 
that the infant drew in its nourichmeat by its whole body, becauſe it 
is rare and ſpungy, as a ſpunge ſucks in water on every file ; and ſo 
he thought the infant ſucked blood, not only fromits mother's veins, 
but alſo from the womb. Democritus held that tlie child ſucked in 
the nouriſhment at its mauth. Hippocrates aftirms that the child 
ſacks in both nouriſhment and hreath by its mouth from the mother, 
ior which he gives two reaſons : 1. That it will ſuck as ſoon as it 1s 
born, and there muſt have learnt to ſuck before. 2. Becauſe there 
are excrements found in the guts as ſoon as it is horn. But neither of 
theſe reaſons are ſufficient to prove his aſſertion: For, as to the firſt, 
46 That the child will ſuck as ſoon as it is born,“ it is from a natural 
inſtin& ; for take a young cat that never ſaw her dam catch a mouſe, 
and yet ſhe will cg teh mice herſelf as ſoon :5 ſhe is able. And as to 
his ſecond reaſon, it is a ſuſſicient anſwer to ſay, that the excrements 
found in the guts of an infant new born are not excrements cf the firſt 
concoction, which is evident, becauſe they don't tink, but are the 
thickeſt part of the blood, which is conveyed from the veſſels of the 
ſpleen to the guts. Having therefore ſaid erough to confute the 
opiniqn of the child's receiving the nouriſhment by the mouth, I do at- 
firm that the child receives its nouriſhment in the womb by the navel; 
and, that it ſhould be ſo, is much more conſonant to truth and reaſon ; 
which, being granted, it will eaſily follow that the nouriſhment the 
child receives is the pure blood conveyed into the liver by the naval- 
vein, which is a branch of the vena porta, or great vein, and paſſes to 
the ſmall veins of the liver. Here this blood is made moſt pure, and 
the thicker and rawer pa:t of it is conveyed to the ſpleen and kidneys, 
and the thick excrement of it to the guts, which is that excrement found 
there ſo ſoon as they are bor. The pure part is conveyed to the vena 
cava, and by it diſtributed throughout the body by the ſmall veins, 
which like fo many ſmall rivulzts, paſs to every part of it. This blood 
is accompanied (as all blood is) with a certain watery ſubſtance, the 
better to convey it through the paſſage it is to run in, which as in 
men, is breathed out by ſweating, and contained in the amnios, as J 
have already ſaid. | 


SECTION III. Of the Manner of the Child's Iying in the Wamb. 


COME now to ſhew after what manner the child lies in the womb, 

a thing ſo eſſential for a midwife to know that ſhe can be no mid- 
wife who is ignorant of it; and yet, even about this authors extreme- 
ly differ: For there is not two in ten that agree what is the form 
that the child lies in the womb, or in what faſhion it lies there; and 
vet this may ariſe inagreat meaſurefrom the different figures that the 
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chitd is found in, according to the different times of the woman's 
pregnancy: for near the time of its deliverance out of thoſe winding 
chambers of nature, it oftentimes changes the form in which it lay before, 
for another. IIippocrates affirms the child is ſo placed in the womb 
x5 to have its hands, its knees, and its head bent down towards its feet, 
ſo that it lies round together, its hands upon both its knees, and its 
face between them; ſo that each eye toucheth each thumb, and its 


.noſe betwixt its knees :* And Bartholinus was alfo of the ſame opin- 


ion. Columbus deſcribes the poſture of the child thus: “ The right 
arm bowed, the fingers wereof under the ear and above the neck; the 
head bowed down, ſo that the chin toucheth the breaſt, the left arm 
bowed above both breaſt and face, and the left arm 1s propped up by 
the bending of the right elbow ; the legs are lifted upwards, the right 
of which is ſo lifted up that the thigh toucheth the belly, the knees 
the navel, the heel the left buttock, and the foot is turned back and 
covereth the ſecrets ; . the left thizh toucheth the belly, and the leg is 
hfted uy to the breaſt, the back lying outward, And thus much ſhall 
ſuffice concerning the opinion ofauthors. . | f 

I will now ſhew the ſeveral ſituations of the child in the womb, ac- 
cording to the different times of pregnancy, by which thoſe that are 
contrary to nature, and arethe chief cauſe of all labours, will be the 
more eaſily conceived by the underſtanding midwife : It ought there- 
fore, in the firſt place, to be obſerved, that the infants, as well male as 
female, are generally ſituated in the midſt of the womb'; for though 
ſometimes to appearance a woman's belly ſeems higher on one ſide 
than the other, yet it.is ſo with reſpect to her belly only, and not of 
her worab, in the midſt of which it is always placed. 

But in the ſecond place, a woman's great belly makes different fig- 
ares, according to the different times of pregnancy; for when ſhe is 
young with child, the embryo is always found of a round figure, a little 
oblong, having the ſpine moderately turned inwards, the thighs folded 
and a little raiſed, to which the legs are ſo joined that the heels touch 


the buttocks ; the arms are bending, and the hands placed upon the 


knees ; towards which the head is inclining forwards, ſo that the chin 
toucheth the breaſt ;-' in which poſture it reſembles one's fitting to 
*aſe nature and, ſtooping down-with the head to fee what comes from 
im. The ſpine of its back. is at that time placed towards the mother's 
and the head uppermoſt, the face forwards, and the feet downwards ; 
proportionably to its growth, it extends its members by little and 
little, which were exactly folded the firſt month. In this poſture it 
aſually keeps till the ſeventh or eight months, and then by a natural 
propenſity and diſpoſition of the upper part of tha body, the head is 
tarned downwards towards the inward orifice of the womb, tumbling 
as if it were over its head, ſu that then the feet are uppermoſt, and 
the face towards the mother's great gut; and this turning of the infant 
in this raanner, with his head downwards, towards the latter end of a 
woman's reckoning is fo ordered by nature, that it may thereby be 
the better diſpoſed for its paſſage into the world at the time of its 
mother's labour which is then not far off; (and indeed ſeveral chil- 
dren turn not at all until the very time of birth) for in this poſture 
all its joints are moſt eaſily extended in coming forth; for by this 
means the arms and legs cannot hinder its birth, becauſe they cannot. 
be bended againſt the inward orifice of the womb ; and the reſt of 
#1e body, being very ſupple, paſſeth without any difficulty after the 
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head, which is hard and big, being paſt the birth. It is true, ther 
are divers children that lie in the womb in another poſture, ang 
come to the birth with their feet downwards, eſpecially if there he 
twins; for then by their different motions they fo diſturb one an, 
other, that they ſeldom come both in the ſame poſture at the time 
of labour, but one will come with the head, and another with the 
feet, or perhaps lie crofs, and ſometimes one of them will come 
right. But however the child may be ſituated in the womb, or tg 
whatever poſture it preſents itſelf at the time of birth if it be not 
With its head forwards, as I have before deſcribed, it is always againſt 
nature; and the delivery will occaſion the mother more pain and 
danger, and require greater care and {kill from the midwife than 
when the labour is more natural, 


CHAP. IV. 


A Guide for Women in Travail, ſteuing what is to be done when they 
fall in Labour, in order for their Delivery. 


HE end of all that we have been treating of, is the bringing forth 

of a child into the world with ſafety both to the mother and tg 
the infant. The whole time of a woman's pregnancy may very 
well be termed a kind of labour; for, from the time of her concep- 
tion, to the time of her delivery, ſhe labours under many difficulties, 
is ſubje@ to many diſtempers, and in continual danger, from one 
cauſe or another, till the time of birth comes, and, when that comes, 
the orcateſt labour and travail comes along with it, mſomuch, that 
then all her other, Tabours are forgotten, and that only is called the 
time of her labour; and to deliver her ſafely is the principal buſineſ; 
of the midwife. To aſſiſt her herein is the chief deſign of this chap. 
ter. The time of the child's being ready for its birth, when nature 
2ndeavours to caſt it forth, is that which 1s properly the time of 2 
weman's labour. And, fince many women, eſpecially of their firſt 
child, are often miſtaken in their reckorung, and fo, when they dau 
near their time, take every pain they meet with for their labour, 
when it is not fo, which often proves prejudicial and/troublefome to 
them, I will, in the firſt ſection of this chapter, ſet down ſome ſigns, 
by which a woman may know when the true time of her labour is 
come, 

SECTION. I. Signs of the true Time of a woman's Labour. 


HEN women with their firſt child, perceive any extraordi- 

nary pains in their belly, they immediately fend for their 
midwife, taking it for their labour; and then if the midwife be nota 
ſbilſul and judicions woman, ſhe will, without further inquiry, take 
it for granted, and io go about to pat her into labour before nature 
is prepared for it: which may endanger the life both of mother and 
child, by breaking the amnios and chorion. Theſe pains, which are 
ofen miſtaken for labour, are removed by warm clothes laid to 
the belly, and the application of a clyſter or two, by which thoſe 
pains which precede a true labour are rather furthered than hinder- 
ed. There are alſo other pains incident to women in that condi- 


tion from a flux in the belly, which are eably known by the frequent. 
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The ſigns therefore of labour ſome few days before are, that the 
woman's belly, which before lay high, {inks down, and hinders her 
from walking fo eaſily as ſhe uſed to do; alſo, there flows from the 

omb ſlimy humours, which nature has appointed to moiſten and 
ſnooth the paſſage, that its inward orifice may be the more eably 
lated when there is occaſion ; which beginning to open at that 
lime, luffers that ſlime to flow away, which proceeds from the glan- 
dules called Proſtratæ. Theſe are ſigns preceding labour; but when 
the is prefemily falling into labour, the ſigns are great pains about 
the region of the reins and Joins, which, coming and renerating by 
imervals, anſwer to the bottom of the belly by ccngruous throes, 
and ſometimes the face is red and inflamed, the blood being much 

eated by the endeavours a woman makes to bring forth her child; 
and likewiſe, becauf' during theſe ſtrong throes her reſpiration is 
ntercepted, which caufes the blood to have recourſe to her face: 
iſo her privy paris are ſwelled by the infant's head lying in the 
birth, which by often thruſting, cauſes thi ſe pains to deſcend out- 
zards, She is much ſubje&t to vomiting which is a ſign of good la- 
pour and ſpecdy d. livery, though by ignorant women thought other. 
'!ſe, for good pains are thereby excited and redoubled ; which vom- 
ting is occaſioned by the ſympathy there is between the womb and 
he ſtomach. Alſo, when the birth is near, women are troubled 
1th a trembling in the thighs and legs, not with cold, like the be- 
zinning of an ague fit, but with the heat of the whole body, though 
this does not always happen. When the humours which flow from 
he womb are diſcoloured with blood, the midwives call it Shows, 
yd it is an infallible mark of the birth's being near: and if then the 
midwife put up her fingers into the neck of the womb ſhe will find 
he inner orifice diJated ; at the opening of which, the membranes 
of the 11 fant. containing the waters prefeyt themſelves, and are 
ſongly forced downwards with each paid ſhe hath ; at which ume 
due may perceive them ſometimes to reſiſt. and then again preſs for- 
rard the finger, being more or leſs hard and extended, 2cco: ding as 
the pains are ſtronger or weaker, Theſe membranes, with the waters 
in them, when they are before the head of the child. which the mid- 


wires call the Gathering of the Waters, reſemble, to the touch of the 


linger, thoſe eggs which have no ſhell, but arc covered only with a 
ſingle membrane. After this, the pains ſtill redonbling, the mem- 
branes are broker-by aſtrong impulſion of the waters, which preſently 
low away, and then the hcad of the infant is preſently felt naked, 
and preſents itſelf at the inward orifice of the womb : when theſe 
waters come thus way, then the midwife may be aſſured he birth 
1s very near, this being the moſ} certain ſign that can be; for the 
Amnios and lantois being broken, which contain thoſe waters, by 
—_ forward of the birth; the child is no better ab'e to ſubſiſt 
ong in the womb afterwards, than a naked man in a heap of ſnow, 
Now, theſe waters, if the child comes preſen'ly afier them, facilitate 
the labour, by making the paſſage ſlippery; and il eic foie let no mid- 
wife fas ſome have fooliſhly done) endeavour to force away the water, 
for nature knows beſt when the true time of the birth is, and chere- 
tre retains the water till that time. But if by accident the water 
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it, may be ſafely admitted; and what thoſe are I ſhall ſhew in 
another ſ{eQion. | | 


Sec. III. H:walVoman ought to be ordered when the Time of her Labour is come, 


HEN it is known that the true time of a woman's labour is 
come, by the ſigns laid down in the foregoing ſeftion, of 


which thoſe that are moſt to be relied on are pains and ſtrong throes 


in the belly, forcing downwerds towards the womb, and a dilation 
of the inward orifice, which may be perceived by — it with 

of the waiers before the head of the 
child, and thruſting down of the membranes which - contain them ; 
through which, between the pains, one may with the finger diſcover 


the part which preſents, as ſaid before, eſpecially if-it be the head 


ol the child, by its roundneſs and hardneſs. If theſe things concur, 


and are evident, the midwife may be ſure it is the time of her La 


bour ; and care muſt be taken to get all things ready that are-necel. 
ſary to comfort the woman in that time. And the better to help 
her, be ſure to-ſee ſhe be not ftrait-laced : You may alſo give hera 
prerly {trorg clyſter, or more, if there be occaſion, provided it be 
one at the beginning, and before the child be too forward. The 
benefit accruing hereby will be, to excite the gut to diſcharge 1iſelf 
of its excrements, that ſo the rectum being emptied, there may be 
more ſpace for the dila ion of the paſſage ; likewiſe to cauſe the 
Pains to bear themore downward ; through the endeavours ſhe makes 
when ſhe is at ſtool: and, in the mean time, all other neceſſary 
things for her labour ſhould be put in order, both for the midwife 
and the child. To this end ſome get a midwife's ſtool, but a pallet 
bed girted is much the beſt way, placed near the fire, if the ſeaſon lo 
require: which pallet ought to be ſo placed, that there may be eaſy 
acceſs to it on every fide, that the woman may be the more readily 
aſſiſted, as there is occaſion. 8 : 
If the women abounds with blood, to bleed her a little may not 


be improper, for thereby ſhe will both breathe the better, and have 


her breaſts more at liberty, and likewiſe more ſtrength to bear down 
the pain; and this ſhe may do without danger, becauſe the child 
being about that time ready to be born, has no more need of the 
mother's blood for its nouriſhment : Beſides, this evacuarion does 
many times prevent her having a fever after her delivery. Allo, be. 
fore her delivery, if her ſtrength will permit, let her walk up aid 
— firength ſo to do, it will 
be neceſſary to give her ſome good ſtrengthening things, ſuch as jel- 
ly broth, new-iaid eggs, or ſome ſpoonfuls of burnt wine. And let 
her, by all means, hold out her pains. bearing them down as Ruch 
as ſhe can at the time when they take her; and let the midu ife 
from time to time touch he inward or:fice with the finger, to know 
whether the wa-ers are ready to break, and whether the birth will 
follow ſoon after; let her alſo anoint the woman's privities vi 
emollient oil, hog's greaſe, and freſh butter, if ſhe finds they are 
hard to be dilated, Let the midwife be all the while near 1he la- 


bouring woman, and diligently obſerve her geſtures, cp lainu, ani 
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zins, for by this ſhe may gueſs pretty well how her labour advanc- 
eth; becauſe when ſhe — her ordinary groans into long cries, 
it is a ſign the child is very near the birth; for at that time the pains 
zre greater and more frequent, Let the woman likewiſe by inter- 
vals reſt herſelf on the bed to regain her ſtrength, but not too long, 
eſpecially if the be little, ſhort and thick, for ſuch women have al- 
ways worſe labour, if they lie long on their beds in their travail: 
u is better, thereſore that they walk, as much as they can, about the 
chamber, ihe women ſupporting her under their arms, if it be necel- 
ſary, for by this means the weight of the child cauſeth the inward 
orince of the womb to dilate ſooner chan in bed; and if her pains be 
fixonger and more frequent, her labour will not be. near ſo long. 

Le: not the labouring woman be concerned at thoſe qualnis and 
vomitings which perhaps ſhe may find come ur on her, for they will 
be much for her advantage in the iſſue, however uneaſy ſhe may be 
be tor the time, as they further the throes and pains, provoking 
down ards. But to proceed: | 

When the waters of the children are ready and gathered, wh ch 
may be perceived through the membranes to preſent themſelves to 
the inward orifice, of the bigneſs of the whole dilation, the midwife 
cught to let them bieak of themſelves, and not, like {ome haity mid- 
wives, who being impatient of the woman's long labour, break them, 
intending thereby to haſten their buſineſs, when inflead thereof, they 
retard it; for, by the too haſty breaking of theſe waters (which Na- 
ture deſigned to caule the infant to hide forth the more eaſily) the 
pallage remains dry. by which means the pains ard throes of the la- 

uring woman are leſs efficacious to bring forth the infant than they 
would otherwiſe have been. It is therefure much the better way to 
let the waters break „f themſelves: after which the midwife may 
witi eaſe fecl the child bare by that which firlt preſents, and thereby 
diſcern whether it comes right, that is, with the head foremoſt, for 
that is the moſt proper and natural way of its birth; if the head 
comes right, ſhe will find it round, biz, hard, and equal; but if it 
be in any ocher part, ſhe will feel it unequal, rugged, and ſoft or 
hard, according to the nature of the part it is. And this being the 
true time wheu the woman ought to deliver, if nature be not want- 
ing to perform its office, therefore when the midwife finds the birth 
thus coming forward, let her haſten to aſſiſt and deliver it, for it or- 
dinarily happens ſoon after, if it be natural, | 

But if it happens as ſometimes it may, that” the waters break 
away ioo long before the birth, in ſuch a caſe thoſe things that haſten 
nature may be ſafely admitted ; to which purpoſe, let her make uſe 
of penny royal, dittany, juniper berries, red coral, betony, and fever- 
few boiled in white wine, and a draught of it drank ; or it would be 
much better io take the juice of it when it is in its prime, which is in 
May, and having clarified it, let them make it inio a ſyrup, with 
double iis weight of ſugar, and keep it by them all the year, to uſe 
when occaſion calls for it. Mugwort, uſed in the ſame manner, 15 
alſo good in this caſe. Alſo a dram of cinnamon powder given in- 
wardly profits much in _ caſe ; and ſo does tanſey bruiſed and 
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applied to the privities, or an oil of it fo made and uſed as you were 
taught before. The ſtone Ætites held to the privities is of extraordi- 
nary virtue, and inſtantly draws away both child and after-burden, 
but great care mult be taken to remove it preſentiy, or it will dra 
forth the womb and ail; for ſuch is the magnetic virtue of this ſtone, 
that both child and womb follow it as readily as iron doth the load- 
None, or as the load-ftone the North-ſtar. | 

There are many other things that phyſicians affirm are good in this 
caſe ; among which are, an aſs's or an horſe's hoof hung near tle 
privities ; a piece of red coral hung near the ſaid place; a load. ſtone 
helps much held in the woman's left hand, or the ſkin which a ſnake 
hath cut off, girt about the middle next the ſkin. Theſe things are 
mentioned by Mizaldus; but ſetting tlioſe things afide, as 1.0t ſo cer» 
tain, notwithſtanding Mizaldus quotes them, the following preſcrip- 
tions are very good to give ſpeedy deliverance to women in travail. 

1. A decoction of white wine made in favory, and drank, 

2. Take wild tanſy, or filver weed, bruiſe it, and apply it to the 
woman's noſtrils, | 

3. Take date ſtones, and beat them to powder, and let her take 
alf a dram of them in white wine at a time. 

4. Take parſley, and hruiſe it, and preſs out the juice, and dip alinen 
cloth in it, and put it up fo dipped into the mouth of the womb, it will 
preſently cauſe the child to come away though it be dead, and will 
bring away the after-burden. Alſo the juice of parſley is a thing of 
1o great virtue (eſpecially ftone parſley) that being drank by a wo- 
man with child, it clenſeth not only the womb, but alſo the child in 
the womb, of allgroſs humours. 

5. A ſcruple of caſtorum in powder, in any convenient liquor, is 
very good to be taken in ſuch cafe ; and ſo alſo is two or three drops 
of ſpirit of caſtorum in any convenient liquor: alſo eight or nine 
drops of ſpirit of myrrh, given in any convenient liquors gives ſpeedy 
deliverance. 

6. Give a woman in ſuch a caſe another woman's milk to drink, it 
will cauſe fpeedy delivery, and almoſt without any pain. 

7. The juice of leeks, being drank with warm water, hath a mighty 
operation to cauſe ſpeedy delivery. 

8. Take piony ſeeds, and beat them into powder, and mix the 
powder with oil, with which oil anoint the loins and privities of the 
woman with child; it gives her deliverance very ſpeedily, and with 
leſs pain than can be immagined. 

9. Take a ſwallow's neſt, and diſſolve it in water, ſtrain it, and 
drink it warm; it gives delivery with great ſpeed and much eaſe. 

Note this alſo is general, That all things that move the terms are 
good for making the delivery eaſy ; ſuch as myrrh, white amber in 

white wine, or lily water, two ſcruples or a dram ; or caſſia lignea, 
dittany, each a dram, cinnamon half a dram,'ſaffron a ſcruple, give 
a dram; or take borax mineral a dram, caſſia lignea a ſcruple, ſaftron 


fix grains, and give it in ſack ; or take caſſia lignea a dram, dittany, 


amber, of each half a dram, cinnamon, borax, of each a dram and a 


| Half, ſaffron a ſcruple, and give her half a dram ; or give her ſome 


7 


drops of oil of hazel in a convenient liquor; or two or three drops, oi 
oil of cinnamon in vervain water. Some prepare the ſecundine thus: 
Take the navel ſtring and dry it in an oven; take twozdrams of the 


powder, cinnamon a dram, ſaffron half a ſcruple, withJnice of ſav! 
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make troches : give two drams; or waſh the ſecundine in wine and 
bake it in a pot; then waſh it in endive water and wine; take 
half a dram of it; long pepper, galangal, ofeach half a dram : plan- 
tain and endive-ſeed,. of each a dram and ahalf; lavender ſeed four 
ſcruples ; make a powder; or take laudanum two drams, ſtor AX 
calamine, benzoin, of each half a dram; muik, ambergreaſe, each fix 
grains; make a powder, or troches for a fume. Or uſe peſſaries to 
provoxe the birth; take galbanum, diſſolved in vinegar, an ounce ; 
myrrh two drams ; ſaffron a dram ; with oil of orts make a peflary. 
An Ointment for the Navel, 

Take vil of kier two ounces, juice of ſavin an ounce, of leeks and 
mercury, each haif an ounce ; boil them to the conſumption of the 
juice ; and galbanum diſſolved in vinegar half an ounce, myrrh two 
drams, Rorax liquid a dram; round birthwort, fow bread, cinnamon, 
ſatfron, a dram ; with wax make an ointment and apply it. 

If the birth be retarded thr ongh the weak neſs of the mother, refreſh 
her with applying wine aud ſoap to the noſe, Confect Alkermas, Dia- 
marg. 

Theſe things may be applied to help nature in the delivery when the 
child comes to the birth the right way, and yet tlie birth is retarded ; 
but if ſhe finds the child comes the wrong way, and ſhe is not able to 
deliver the woman as ſhe ought to be, by helping nature and ſaving 
hoth mother and child (for it is not enough to lay a woman, if it might 
be done by another with more ſafety and eaſe, and leſs hazard both to 
woman and child) then let her ſend ſpeedily for better and more able 
help; and not as I once knew a midwife, when a woman ſhe was to 
deliver had hard labour, rather than a man-midwite ſhould be ſent for, 
would undertake to deliver the woman herſelf (though told by others 
that it was a man's buſineſs) and in her attempting it, brought away 
the child, but leſt the head of the infant behind in the mother's womb z 
and, had not a man-midwife been preſently ſent for, the mother had 


loſt her life as well as the child; ſuch perſons may rather be termed . 


butchers than midwives. But ſuppoſing the woman's labour to be nat- 
ural, I will next ſhew what the midwife ought to do in order to her 
delivery. 
EA * 
Of natural Labour ; what it is, and what tre Midwife is to do in ſuch, a 
Labour. 
SrcTion I. What natural Labour is, 

HERE are four things to denominate a woman's labour natural; 
the firſt is, that it be at the full time ; for if a woman comes be- 
fore her time it cannot properly be termed natural labour, neither will 
it be ſo eaſy as if ſhe had completed her nine months. The ſecond 
thing is, that it be ſpeedy and without any ill accident; for when 
the time of the birth is come, nature is not dilatory in the bringing of 
it forth, without ſome ill accident intervene, which renders it unnatu- 
ral, The third is, that the child be alive; for ail will grant, that the 
beirg delivered of a dead child is very unnatural. The fourth thing re- 
quiſite to a natural birth is, that the child come right; for if the po- 
ſition of the child in the womb be contrary to v hat'is natural, : and the 
event proves it ſo too often, making that which ſhould be a time of 

life the death both of the mother and the child, 


Having thus told you what I mean by natural labour, I all next 


few how the midwifc is to proceed here, in 91 Jer to the woman's de- 
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livery. When all the foregoing requiſites concur, and after the waters 
are broke of themſelves, let the labouring woman be conducted to a 
pallet-bed, provided near the fire for that purpoſe, as has already been 
ſaid, and let there rather be a quilt laid upon the pallet beylſtead than 
a feather bed, having thereon linen cloths in many folds, with ſuch 
other things as are neceſſary, and may be changed according to the 
exigence requiring it, that ſo the woman may not be incommodel 
with the blood, waters, and other filth which is voided in labour. The 
bed ought to be ſo ordered, that the woman, being ready to be delive 
ered, ſhould lie on her back upon it, having her body in a convenient 
poſture ; that is, her head and breaſt a little raiſed, ſo that the is be. 
tween lying and fitting, for being fo placed, flie is beſt capable of 
breathing, and likewiſe will have more ſtrength to bear her pains, 
than if the lav otherwiſe, cr ſunk down in her bed. Being fo place 
ihe muſt ſpread her thighs abroad, folding her legs a little towards her 
buttocks, ſomewhat raiſed by a ſmall pillow underneath, to the end 
her rump ſhould have more liberty to retire back; and let her fect 
be ſtaid againſt ſome firm things: Beſides this, let her take hold of 
ſome of the good women attending her with her hands, that ſhe may 
the better ſtay herſeif during her pains. She being thus placed near 
the ſide of her bed, having her midwife by, the better to aſſiſt upon 
occaſion, let her take courage, and help her pains the beſt ſhe can, 
bearing them down when they take her, which ſhe muſt do by hols. 
ing in her breath, and forcing herſelf as much as poſſible, in like man- 
Ner as when ſhe goes to ſtool ; for by ſuch ſtraining, the diaphragma, 
or midriff, being ſtrongly thruſt downwards, neceſſarily forces down 
the womb, and the child in it. In the mean time, let the midwife en- 
deavour to comfort her all ſhe can, exhorting her to bear her labour 
courageouſly, telling her it will be quickly over, and that there is no 
fear bat ſhe will have a ſpeedy delivery. Let the midwife alſo, hav- 
ing no rings on her hand, anoint it with oil or freſh butter, and there» 
with dilate gently the inward orifice of the womb, putting her finger» 
ends into the entry thereof, and then ſtretch them one from the other, 
when herpains take her; by this means endeavouring to help forward 
the child, and thruſting, by little and little, the ſides of the orifice to- 
wards the hinderpart of the child's head, anointing the parts alſo with 
freſh butter, if it be neceſſary. 

When the head of the infant is ſomewhat advanced into this inward 
orifice, the midwife's phraſe is, It is crowned, becauſe it girds and 
ſarrounds it juſt as a crown; but when it is ſo far that the extremities 
begin to appear without the privy parts, then ſay they, The child is 
in the paſiage; and at this time the woman feels herſelf as it were 
ſcratched, or prickled with pins, and is ready to imagine that the 
midwife hurts her, when it is occaſioned by the violent diſtention of 
thoſe parts, and the laceration which, at ſome times, the bigneſs of the 
ciuld's head cauſeth there. When things are in this poſture, let the 
midwife ſeat herſelf conveniently to receive the child, which will now 
come quickly, and with her finger- ends (which ſhe muſt be ſure to 
Keep cloſs pared) let her endeavour to thruſt the crowning of the 

Womb (of which I have ſpoken before) back over the head of the 
child. And as ſoon as it is advanced as far 2s the ears, or thereabouts, 
let her take hold of the two ſides with her two hands, that when 2 

good pain comes the may quickly draw fotth the child, taking care 
that the navel ftring be not then entangled about the neck, or any 
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other part, as ſometimes it is, leſt thereby the after-burden be pulled 


with violence, and perhaps the womb alſo, to which it is faſtened, 


and fo either cauſe her to flood, or elſe break the ſtring, both which 
are of bad conſequence to the woman, whoſe delivery may thereby 
be rendered the more difficult, It muſt alſo be carefully heeded that 
the head be not drawn out ſtraight, but ſhaking it a little from the one 
file to the other, that the ſhoulde. s may ſooner and eaſier take their 
place immediately after it be paſt, without looſing any time, leſt the 
head being paſt, the child be ſtopt there by the largeneſs of the ſhoul- 
ders, and ſo come in danger of being ſuflocated and ſtrangled in the 
pailage, as it ſometimes happens for the want of care therein. But as 
ſoon as the head is born, if there be need, ſhe may fide in her fingers 
under the arm pits, and the reſt of the body will follow without diffi- 
culty. c 

As ſoon as the midwife hath in this manner drawn forth the child, 
let her put it on one ſide, leſt the blood and water which follow im- 
mediately, ſhould do it an injury, by running into its month and noſe, 
as it would do if it lay on its back, and ſo endanger the choaking it. 
The child being thus born, the next thing requlſite is to bring away 
the after-burden ; but before that, let the midwife be very careful to 
examine whether there be more children in the womb ; for ſometimes 
a woman may have twins that expected it not; which the midwife 
may eaſily know by the contiauance of the pains after the child is 
born, and the bigneſs of the mother's belly. But the midwife may be 
more ſare of it if ſhe puts her hand up the entry of the womb, and 
finds there another water gathering, and a child in it preſeating to the 
paſſage; and if ſhe finds fo, {he mult have a care of going about to 
fetch away the after- birth, till the woman be delivered of all the chil- 


dren ſhe is pregnant with. Wherefore the tirft firing muſt be cut, 


being firſt tied with a thread three or four times doubled and the other 
end faſtened with a ſtring to the woman's thigh, to prevent the in- 
convenience it may cauſe by hanging between her thighs ; and then 
removing the child already born, ſhe muſt take care to deliver her of 
the reſt, whether more or leſs, obſerving all the ſame circumſtances 
as the firſt ; after which it will be neceſſary to fetch away the after- 
birth or births. But of that in another ſection; after firſt ſhewing 
what is to be done to the new born infant. 


Sgecriod II. Of the Cutting off the Chills Nagel firing, 


HOUGH this is by many accounted but a trifle, yet great care is 

to be taken about it; and it ſhews none of the leaſt art and (kill 

of a midwife to do it-as it ſhould be: In doing this the raidwife ought 
to obſerve, 1. The time; 2. the place; 3. the manner; 4. the event. 
The time is, as ſoon as ever the infant comes out of the worab, whe- 
ther it brings part of the after- birth with it or not; for ſometimes the 
child b. ings into the world a piece of the amnois upon its head, and 1s 
what the good woman calls the caul, and ignorantly attributes ſome 
extraordinary virtue to the child that is ſo born; but this opinion is 
only the effect of their ignorance ; for when a child is born with ſuch 
a crown (as ſome call it) upon its bi ows it generally betokens weak- 
neſs, and denotes a ſhort life. But to the matter in hand. As foon as 
the child is come into the world, conſider whether it be weak or 


Rrong: and if it be weak, = the midwife gently put back Part gf We 
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vital and natural blood into the body of the child by its navel ; for 
that r2cruitz a weak child; but if the child be ſtrong, the operation 
is needleſs. Only let me adviſ2 you that many children that are borg 
ſeemingly dead, may be ſoon brought to life again if you ſqueeze fix or 
ſeven drops of blood out of that part of the navel firing which is cut 
off, and give it to the child inwardly. 5 

Authors can ſcarce agree whether the navel ſtring ſhould be cut 
long or ſhort; ſome preſcribing it to be cut off at four finger's breadth, 
which is at beſt but an uncerta n rule, unleſs all fingers were of one 
ſize. It is a received opinion that the parts adapted to generation are 
either contracted or dilated according to the cutting of the navel 
ſtring; and therefore midwives generally leave a longer part of it to 
a male than to a female, becauſe they would have the males well pro- 
vided for the encounters of Venus; and the reaſon they give why 
they cut that of the females ſhorter, is, becauſe they believe it makes 
them modeſt, and their privities narrower, which makes them more 
acceptable to their huſbands. Mizaldus was not of this opinion, and 
therefore he ordered the navel ſtring to be cut long both in male and 
female children ; becauſe, ſaid he, the inſtrument of generation fol- 
lows the proportion of it, and therefore, if it he cut too ſhort in a fe- 
male, it will be a hinderance to her having children. I will not con- 
tradi theſe opinions of Mizaldus, that experience has made good. 
The one is, that if the navel ſtring of a child, after it is cut, be ſuffer- 
ed to touch the ground, the child will never hold its water, neither 
Neeping or waking, but will be ſubject to an invaluntary making of 
water all its life time. The other is, that a piece of the child's navel 
ftring carried about one, ſo that it touch his ſkiu, defends him that 
wears it frum the falling ſickneſs and convulſions, 

As tothe manner how it muſt be cut: Let the midwife take a brown 
thread four or five times double, of an ell long, or thereabouts, tied 
with a ſingle knot at each of the ends, to prevent their entangling ; 
and wit! this thread ſo accommodated {which the midwife muſt have 
in readineſs before the woman's labour, as alſo a good pair of ſciſſors, 
that ſo no time may be loft) let her tie the ſtring within an inch of the 
belly with a double knot, and turning about the ends of the thread let 
her tie two more on the other ſide of the ſtring, reiterating it again, 
if it be neceſſary ; then let her cut off the navel another inch below 
the lizature, towards the after-birth, ſo that there only remains but 
two inches of the ſtring, in the midſt of which will be the knot we 
ſoeak of, which muſt be ſo ſtrait knit as not to ſuffer a drop of blood 
to ſqueeze out of the veſſels: but care muſt be taken not to knit it fo 
ſtrait as to cut it in two, and therefore the thread muſt be pretty thick, 
and;prettv ſtrait knit, it being hetter too ſtrait than too looſe ; for 
ſome children have miſerably loſt their lives, with all their blood, be- 
fore it waz diſcovered, becauſe the navel ſtring was not well tied. 
Therefore great care muſt be taken that no blood ſpueeze through, 
for if there does, a new knot muſt be made with the reſt of the ſtring, 
You'need not fear to bind the navel ſtring very hard, becauſe they are 
void of ſenſe, and that part of it which you leave on falls off of its own 
accord, in a very few days, ſometimes ſix or ſeven, and ſometiraes 
ſooner ; but rarely tarries. longer than the eighth or ninth. When 
you haye thus cut the navel ſtring, then take care the piece that falls 
off touch not_the ground, for the reaſon I told you Mizaldus gave, 
which experience has juſtified,  * © 
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As to the laſt thing I mentioned, which is the event or conſequence, 
of what follows cutting of the navel ſtring : As ſoon as the navel 
ſtring is cut off, apply a little cotton or lint to the place to Keep it 
warm, left the cold enter into the body of the child, which it will 
moſt cer talnly do if you have not bound it hard enough. If the lint 
or cotton you apply to it be dipt in oil of roſes, it will be the better; 
and then put another ſmall rag three or four times double upon the 
belly. Upon the top of all put another ſmall bolſter, and then ſwathe 
it with a linen ſwathe faur fingers broad, to keep it ſteady, leſt by 
rooting to much, or by being continually ſtirred from ſide to fide, it 
comes to fall oft before the navel ſtriag, which you left remaining, is 
fallen off. It is the uſual cuſtom of midwives to put a piece of burnt 
rag to it, which we commonly call tinder : but I would rather adviſe 
them to put a little of armoniac to it, becauſe of its drying quality. 
But this ſhall ſuſſice to be ſpoken as to the cutting of the navel firing, 


SECTION III. How to bring away the After-burden, 
WOMAN cannot be ſaid fairly to be delivered, tho' the child 
be born, tiil the after-burden be alfo taken from her: herein 
diftering from moſt animals, who, when they have brought forth their 
young, caſt forth nothing elſe but ſome waters, and the membranes 


which contained them. But women have an after-labour, which 


ſometimes proves more dangerous than the firſt : and how to bring it 


ſafely away, without prejudice to her, ſhall be my buſineſs to ſhew in 
tins ſection. 


As foon as the child is horn, before the midwife either ties or cuts 


the navel firing, leſt the womb ſhould cloſe, let her take the firing 
and wind it once or twice about one or two of the fingers of her left 
hand joi ed together, the better to hold it, with which ſhe may draw 


of it above the left near the privities, drawing likewiſe with that very 
gently, reſting the while the fore finger of the ſame hand, extended 
and ſtretched forth along the ſtring towards the entry of the vagina; 
always obſerving, for the more facility, to draw it, from the ſide where 
the burden cleaves leaſt, for in ſo doing the reſt will ſeparate the bet- 
ter: and eſpecially care muſt be taken that it be not drawn forth with 
too much violence, leſt by breaking the ſtring near the burden, the 
midwife will be obliged to put the whole hand into the womb to deli- 
ver the woman; and ſhe had need be a very ſkilful perſon that un- 
dertakes it, leſt the womb to which this burden is ſometimes very 
ſtrongly faſtened, be not drawn with it, as it has ſometimes happened. 
It is therefore beſt to uſe ſuch remedies as may aſſiſt nature. And 
here take notice, that what brings away the birth will alſo bring away 
the after birth. And therefore, for the effecting this work, I will lay 
down the following rules : 

1. Uſe the fame means in bringing away the after-birth that you 
make uſe of to bring away the birth; for the ſame care and circum- 
ſpection is needſul now that was then. 

2, Conſider the labouring woman cannot but be much ſpent by what 
ſhe has already undergone in bringing forth the infant; and therefore 
be ſure to take care to give her ſomething to comfort her. And in this 
Cale good jelly broths, alſo a little wine and toaſt in it, and other com- 
forting things will be neceſſary. 


3. A little white hellebore in powder, to make her e, in this 
caſe is yery proper, ſneez 


it moderately, and with the right hand ſhe may only take a ſingle hold 
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4. Tanſy and the ſtone Ætites, applied as before directed, is alſo 6? 
good uſe in this caſe. 

5. If you take the herb vervain, and either boil it in wine or make 
a ſy rup with the juice of it, which you may do, by adding to it _ 
its weight of ſugac (having clarified the juice before you boil it) and a 
ſpoonſul or two of that given to the woman is very efficacious to bribe 
away the ſecundine; and feverfew and mugwort, have the ſame oper- 
ation taken as the former. | 

6. Alexander boiled in wine, and the wine drank ;; alfo ſweet ſer. 
vile, ſweet cicely, angelica roots, and maſterwort, are excellent reme- 
dies in this caſe. 

7. Or if theſe fail, the ſmoke of marygolds received up a woman. 
privities by a funnel have been Known to bring away the after. 

birth, even when the midwife let go her hold, 

8. Which is all I thould add in this caſe, Boil mugwort in water 
till it be very ſoft ; then take it out, and apply it in manner of a poul- 
tice to the navel of the labouring woman, and it inftantly brings away 
the birth and after-birth : Eut ſpecial care mult be taken to remove 
it as ſoon as they come away lz{t, by its longer tarrying, it mould draw 
away the womb alſo, But this much ſhall ſuffice to be ſpoken of in 
bringing away the after-burden in all natural labours. 


Of I 1581 i9; 1 and difficult Labours, and how the Didewifc : 
2 2 cced therein, 


SECTION IV. 


O proceed in this ſection the more regularly, it will be 

neceſſary to acquaint the reader that there are three fort; 

of bad jlabours, all painful and difficult, but not all properly unnat 
ural. It will be neceſſar y therefore to diſtiaguith theſe, 

The firſt of thefe bad labours is that wherein the mother and chill 
ſuffer very much by extreme pain and difficulty, even though the 
child come right; and this isdiſtinguiſhably called laborious labour, 

The ſecond is that which is difficult, and differs not much from the 
former, except that beſides thoſe extraordinary pains, it is generally 
attended with ſome unhappy accident, which, by retarding the birth, 
cauſes the difficulty; and theſe diicuiuies being removed, accelerates 

the birth, and haſtens the delivery. 

Some have aiked what the reaſon is that women bring forth their 
children with ſo much pain? I anſwer, the ſenſe of feeling is diftri- 
buted to the whole body by the nerves, and the mouth of the womb 
being ſo ſtrait that it muſt of nereſfity be dilated at the time of tit 
woman's delivery, the diliting thereof ſtretclies the nerves, and from 
thence comes the pain. And therefore the reaſon why ſome women 
have more pain in their labour than others, proceeds from their having 
the mouth of the matrix more full of nerves than others, as Rcilful 
anatomiſts do eaſily diſcover. 

But to proceed, the beſt way to remove theſe difficulties that occa- 
fion ſuch hard pains and labour as I.2m here to treat of, is, to ſhew 
from whence they proceed for the cauſe of any d iſtemper being know ny 
is as much as half the cure. Now the difficulty of labour proceeds ei- 
ther from the mother or child, or both. 

From the mother, by reaſon of the indiſpoſition of her body, or may 

- be from ſome particular part only, andchiefly the womb, as when the 
woman is weak, and the womb is not active to expel its burden, 0 
from weakneſs or diſeaſe, or Want of ſpirits ; or it may be from ſous 
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ſtrong paſſion of the mind with which ſhe was before poſſeſſed ; it 
may be alſo hecauſe ſhe hath been too young, and ſo may have the paſ- 
ſage too ſtrait ; or too old, and then, if it he her firſt child, becauſe her 
parts are too dry and too hard, and cannot be ſo eaſily dilated, as hap- 
pens alſo tothem whoare toolean. Likewiſe thoſe who are either 
ſmall, or ſhort, or deformed, as crooxed women, who have not a 
breath ſtrong enough to help their pains, and to bear them down; 
and perſons that are crooked having ſometimes the bones of the paſ- 
ſage not well ſhaped; the cholic alſo hinders labour, dy preventing the 
true pains, and all great and acute pains, as when the woman is tak- 
en with a violent fever, great flooding, frequent convulſions, bloody 
flux, or any other great diſtemper. 

Alſo excrement; retained cauſe much difficulty, and ſo does a ſtone 
in the bladder ; or when the bladder is full of urine, without being 
able to void it; or when the woman is troubled with great and pain- 
ful biles. It may alſo be from the paſſages, when the membranes are 
thick, the orifice too ſtrait, and the neck of the womb is not ſuffi 
ciently open, the paſſages are preffe:l and ftrained by — in the 
adjacent parts, or when the bones are too firm, and will not open, 
which very much endangers mother and child; or when the paſſages 
are not ſlipery, by reaſon of the waters having broke too ſoon, or the 
membranes being too thin. The womb may alſo be out of order with 
reſpect to its bad ſituation, or conformation, having its neck too ſtrait, 
hard or callous ;- which may eaſily be ſo naturally, or may come by 
accident, being many times cauſed by a tumour, a poſthume, ulcer, or 
ſaperfluous fleſh. 

As to hard labour occaſioned by the child, it is when the child hap- 
pens to ſtick. to a mole, or when it is ſo weak that it cannot break 
the membranes, or if it be too big all over, or in the head only, or if 
the navel veſſels are twiſted about its neck, when the belly is hydro- 
pical, or when it is monſtrous, having two heads, or being joined to 
another child: alſo when the child is dead, or ſo weak that it can 
contribute nothing to its birth, likewiſe when it comes wrong, or 
when there are one or two more. And in all theſe various difficulties 
there is oftentimes one more, and that is the ignorance of the mide 
wife ; for want of underſtanding her buſineſs hinders nature in her 
work, inftead of helping her. 1 

Having thus looked into the cauſe of hard labour, I will now ſhew 
the induſtrious midwife how ſhe may miniſter ſome relief to the la- 
bouring woman under theſe circamſtances. But it will require un- 
derſtanding and judgment in the midwife, when ſhe finds a woman in 
difficult labour, to know the particular obſtruction, or cauſe thereof, 
and ſo a ſuitable remedy may be applied; as for inſtance, when it hap- 
pens by the mother's being too young and too Rrait, ſhe muſt be gent- 
ly treated, ang the pa ges anointed with oil, hogs lard, or freſh but- 
ter, to relax and dilate them the eaſier, leſt there ſhould happen a rup- 
ture of any part when the child is born; for ſometimes the peritonzum 
breaks with the ſkin from the privities to the fundament. But if a 
woman be in years with her firſt child, lether lower parts be anointed 
to mollify the inward orifice, which in ſuch a cafe being more hard and 
callous, doth not eaſily yield to the diſtention of labour, which is the 
true cauſe why ſuch women are longer in labour, and alſo why their 
children, being forced againſt the inward orifice of the womb (which 
as I have ſaid, is a little callous) are born with great humps and bruiſes 
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on their heads. Thoſe women that are very ſmall and misſhapen 
fhould not be put to bed, at leaſt till their waters are broke, but 12. 
ther kept upricht, and aſſiſted to walk about the chamber, by being 
ſupported under their arms: for by that means they will breathe 
more freely, and bear their pains better than on the bed, becauſe 
there they lie all on a heap. As for thofe that are very lean, and 
have hard labour, from that cauſe, let them moiſten the parts with 
oils and ointments, to make hem more ſmooth and ſlip very, tha“ the 
head of the infant and the womb be not ſo compaſſed and bruiſed 
by the hardneſs of the mother's bones which form the paſſage. 
If the cauſe be weakneſs, ſhe ought to be ſtrengthened, the better tg 
ſupport her pains; to which end give her good jelly broths, anda litle 
wine with a toaſt in it, If ſhe fears her pains, let her be comforted, 
aſſuring her that ſhe will not bear many more, but be delivered ina 
little ſime. But if her pains be flow and ſmall, or none à all, they 
muſt be provoked by frequent and pretty ſtrong clyſters, that fo they 
may be excited hereby; after which, let her walk about the chamber, 
thai ſo the weight of the child may help them forward. Burt if ſhe 
flood. or have convulſions ; ſhe muſt then be helped by a ſpeedy de- 
| livery; the operation whereof I ſhall relate in the ſection of unnatural 
labours. If ſhe be coſtive, let her uſe clyſters, which may alſo help 
to diſpel the cholic, at thoſe times very injurious, becauſe attend.d 
with ufeleſs pains, and becauſe ſuch bear not downwards, and ſo 
help not to forward the birth. If ſhe finds an obſtruftion or ſtop- 
Page on the urine, by reaſon the womb bears too much on the blad- 
der, let her lift up her belly a little with her hand, and try if by hat 
ſhe receives any benefit; if ſhe finds ſhe does not, it will be necelſa- 
ry to introduce a catheter in the'bladder, and. hereby draw forth 
her urine. If the diffticuliy be from the ill poſture of a woman, let 
her be placed otherwiſe, in a poſture more ſui'able and convenient 
for her; alſo if it proceed from the indiſpoſitions of the womb, as 
from its oblique ſituation, &c, it mult be remedied, as well as can 
be, by the placing of her body accordingly ; or if it be a vicious con- 

formation, having the neck too hard, 100 callous and too ſtrait, it 
maſt be anointed wich cils and ointments, as before dire ed. If the 
membranes be ſo ſtrong as that the wa ers don't break in due time, 
they may be broken with the fingers if the midwife be firſt well al. 
ſured that the child come forward into the paſſage, and ready to fol- 
low after, or elſe by the breaking of the waters too ſoon, the child 
may be in danger of remaining dry a long time; to ſupply which 
defect you may moiſten the parts with fomentations, decodtions, and 
emollient oils ; which vet is not half ſo well as when nature does the 
work in her own time, with the ordinary ſlime and waters, which 
do beſt when they come in their own proper time and place, -But 
theſe membranes do ſometimes preſs forth with the waters three or 4 
Hngers bread h out of the body before the child reſembling a bladder 


full of water; but there is then no great danger to break them, it 
they be not already broken, for when the caſe is ſo, the ehild is al- 
ways in readineſs to follow, being in the paſſage ; but let the mid- 
wife be very careĩul not to pull it with her hand, left the after-bur- 
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den be thereby looſened before its time, for it adheres thereto very 
ſtrongly. Ik che navel ſtring happens to come firſt, it mult preſent- * 
ly be put up again, and kept too, if poſſible, or otherwiſe the wo- 
man miſt immediately be delivered. But if the after-burden ſhould 
come firſt, it muſt not be pur up again by no meaus: for the infant 
having no fur her occaſion for it it would be but an obſtacle if it were 
put ub; in this caſe i muſt be cut off having ied the navel ſtring, 
and afierwards drawn forth the child with all the ſpecd that may be, 
leſt it be ſuffocated. 


SECTION V. Of Women Labouring with a dead Child, — 
HEN the difficulty of labour ariſes from a dead child, it is 


a caſe of great danger to the mother, and great care ght 
to be taken therein; but before any thing be done, the midwife ought 
to be well aſſured che child is dead indeed, which may be known by 
theſe ſigns. | | : 

1. The breaſt ſuddenly ſlacks, or falls flat, or bags down. 138 

2. A great coldneſs poſſeſſes the belly of the mo her, eſpeciall 
about the navel. 

3. Her urine is thick, a filthy ſiinking ſettling at the bottom. 

4- No motion of the child can be perceived; for the trial where- 
of, let the midwife put her hand in arm water, and lay it upon her 
belly; for that, if it be alive, will make it ſtir. 

5. She is very ſubject to dream of dead men, and be affrighted 
therewith, 


b. She has extravagant longings to eat ſuch things as are againſt 
nature, 

7. Her breath ſtinks, though not uſed ſo to do. 

8. When ſhe turns herſelf in her bed, or riſes up, the child 
iways that way like a lump of lead. 

But theſe things carefully obſerved, the midwife may make a judg- 
ment whether the child be alive or dead; eſpecially if the woman 
takes the following preſcription : 

„Take half.a pint of white wine, and burn it, and add thereto 
half an ounce of cinnamon, but no other ſpice whatever ;* and when 
ne, he has drank it, if her travailing pains come upon her, the child is 
af. Neertainly dead; but if not, the child may poſſibly be either weak or 
1. O65, but not dead; and in this caſe, it will refreſh the child, and 


W 


nid se her eaſe: for cinnamon refreſheth and ſtrengtheneth the child 
ich In the womb, 3 | 

and MY. Now, if, upon trial, it be found the child is dead, let ſhe mother 
the Neo all ſhe can to forward her delivery, becauſe a dead child can be 
nich o ways helpful therein. It will be neceſſary therefore that ſhe 
But Nike ſome comfortable things to prevent her fainting, by reaſon of 


ors thoſe putrid vapours aſcending from the dead child. And in order 
Jder Ie her delivery, let her take the following herbs boiled in white 
1 (or as many of them as you can get) viz. Dittany, betony, 
al- Henny royal, ſage, featherfew century, ivy leaves and berries. Let 
mide er alſo take ſweet baſil in powder, half a dram at a ime, in white 
bur: me; and her privities be anointed with the juice of garden tanſy ; 

or, if you take tanfy in the ſummer, when it may be moſt plentifully 
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had, and before it runs up to the lower, and having bruiſed it well, 
501l it in oil till the juice of it be conſum d. If you fer it in the 
un, after you have mixed it with oil, it will be more elleRual, 
This a careful midwife-ought to have always by her. As to the 
manner of her delivery, che ſame methods muſt be uſed as are men- 
tioned in the ſection of n-tural labour. And here I cannot but 
2gain commend the lone /Erites, held near che privities, whoſe 
magnetic virtue draws the child any way, with the ſame facility 24 
the loadſtone draws iron. 

Let the midwife alſo make a ſtrong decoQion of hyſſop with wa- 
ter, and cive the woman to diink it very hot, and it will, in a litile 
time, bring away the dead child. A d-coftion of the herb maſler. 
wort, uſed as the above, wo: ks the ſame effects. The roots of ho- 
lipedium flamped well, warmed a little, and bound en the ſides of 
her feet, will ſoon biing away the child erther alive or dead. 

If, as ſoon as ſhe is delivered of the dead child, you are in doubt 
pant of the after-birth is left behind, for in fuch caſes, being ro:ten, 
it may come away ; iece meal, let her continue drinking the ſame 
* till her body is cleanſed. | 

The following medicines ſtir alſo up the expuilive faculty; but 
in this caſe they muſt be made ſtronger, becauſe the motion of the 

child ceafcth. : 

Take ſavin, round birthwort, troches of myrrh, aſaram roots, 
cinnamon half an ounce, ſaffron a ſcruple, give a diam with ſavin 
wa:er. Or, Take borax, ſavin, dittany, each an ounce ; myrrh, 
aſaram roo's, cinnamon, ſaffron, each half a dram ; make a powder, 
give a dram. ; : 

But ſhe may purge firſt, and put her in an emollient bath, anoint- 
ing her round about the womb with oil of lilies, ſweet almond}, 
camomile, hen and gooſe greaſe. Alſo, foment to ge out the child 
with a decoction of mercury, orris, wild cucumbers, ſæchus, broom 
flowers, Then anoint the privities and loins with ointment of fow- 
bread, Or, | | 

Take coloquintida, agaric, birthwort, each a dram, make a pow- 
der, add armoniac diſſolved in wine, ox gall, each two d ams, wiih 
oil of keir make an ointment. Or, make a fame with affes' hoo! 
burnt, or gallianum, or caſtor, and let it b: taken in with a funnel, 

To take away pains and ſtrengihen the parts. foment with the de- 
cotton of mugwort, mallows, roſemary, woodmyitle, St. Jehn's 
wort, each half an ounce ; ſpermaceti two drams, deer's ſuet an ounce, 
with wax make an ointment. Or, take wax four ounc's, ſpermaceil 
an ounce, melt them, dip flax therein, and lay it al over her belly. 

If none of theſe thinos will do, the laſt remedy is: to uſc ſurgery, 
and then the midwife ought, withou delay, to f nd for an expert aud 
able man midwife, to deliver her by manual operation; of which J 
ſhall treat more at large in the next chapter, 


ZZ 0 þ CHAP. VI. 
I N ſhewing the duty of a midwife, when the woman's labour i 


unnatural, it will be requiſite to ſhew, in the firſt place, what 
I mean by yanatural labour; for, it is natural 10 a woman to bring 
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Tarth e:ildren in pain and ſorrow. That which I call unnatural, is 
when the child comes to the birth in a contrary poſlure to that which 
rature ordained, and in which the generality of children come into 
the world. Now, as truth is but one, but error dilatcs uſelf into 
jafinite variety ; ſo there is but one propper, right and natural poſ- 
ture in which children come to the birth; but there are as many 


wrong and unnatural ways, as there are different poſtures of children 


when they are come to be born. "The right and natural birth is when 
the child comes with its head firſt, and yet even this is too ſhort a 
definition of a natural birth ; for if any part of the head but the 
crown comes firſt, ſo that the body follow not in a ſtraight line it is 
2 wrong and difficult birth. Now, there are four general ways a 
child may come wrong; 1ſt, When any of the fore parts of the 
body firſt preſent themſelves, gdly, When by an unhappy tranſ- 
foſition, any of the hinder parts firſt preſent themſelves. gdly, 
When cither of the ſides. Or, 4thly, When the feet preſent them- 


ſelves firſt. To theſe four, all the particular and different wrong 


poſtures that a child can preſent itſelf in for the birth may be re- 
daced ; and therefore I ſhall confine my ſelf only to treat of theſe 
four more general wrong ways. 


SecTlow I. lo to deliver a man of a dead Child by unnatural 
; Operation. | 
THE laſt ſeQion of the laſt chapter treated of the delivering of a 
woman of a dead child, and ſeveral things were diredted to be 
applied in order to facilitate the delivery ; but when all theſe fail, a 
manual operation is abſolutely neceffary : In order thereto, let the 
operator acquaint the woman with the abſolute neceſſity there is of 
ſuch an operation; and that as the child has already loſt its life, there 
no other way left for the ſaving of hers : Let him alſo tell her, 
lor her encouragement, that he doubts not, with the divine bleſſing, 


to deliver her ſafely, and that the pains ariſing thereby will not be ſo 


great as ſhe fears. And then let him endeavour to ſtir up the wo- 
man's pains, by giving her ſome ſharp clyſter, to excre her throes to 
bear down and bring forth the child; and if this prevail not, let him 
proceed with his manual operation. | 
Firſt, Let her be placed croſs the bed, that he may operate the 
eaſier; and let her lie on her back, with her hips a little higher than 
her head, or a: leaft the body equally placed, when it is neceſſary to 
put back or turn the infant to give it a beiter poſture : Being thus 


ſituated, ſhe muſt fold her legs ſo as her heels be towards her buttocks, 


and her thighs ſpread, and held by a couple of ſtrong perſons ; there 
mult be others alſo to ſupport her under her arms, that the body 
may not ſlide down when the childis drawn forth, for which fome- 
times a great ſtrength is required : let the ſheets and blanketts cover 
her thighs for decency's ſake, and alſo to prevent her catching cold. 
Then Jet him anoint the entrance of the womb with oil or f. eſh but- 
ter, if neceſſary. that ſo he may with more caſe introduce his hand, 
Which m-ſt alſo be anointed ; and having by ſigns before mentioned, 


received ſatisfaction that it - a dcad child, he muſt do his endeavour | 
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to fetch it away as ſoon as poſſible; and ifthe child offers the head 
firſt, he muſt gently put it back, until he hath liberty to introduce his 
hand quite into the womb : then ſliding it along under the belly to 
fiad the feet let him draw it forth by them, being very careful tokeep 
the head from being locked in the paſſage, that it he not ſeparated 
from the body ; which m y be effected the more eaſily, becauſe the 
child being very rotten and putrified the operator is not ſo mind ful to 
keep the breaſt and face downwards as he is in living births. But if, 
notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, by reaſon of the child's putre- 
fact on, the head ſhould be ſeparated, and left behind in the womb, 
it muſt be drawn forth according to the directions which ſhall be 
given in ſect. 3. ofthis chapter ſor that pui poſe. But when the head, 
coming firſt, is ſo far advanced that it cannot well be put back, it is 
better to draw it forth ſo, than to torment the woman too much by 
putting it back to turn it, and bring it by the feet; but the head be- 
ing a part round and ſlippery, it may ſo happen that the operator can- 
nut take hold of it with his fingers, by reaſon of its moiſture, nor put 
them up to the fide of it, hecauſe the paſſage is filled with its bigneſs, 
he muſt take a proper inſtrument, and put it up as far as he can withe 
out violence, between the womb and the child's head, obſerving tg 
keep the point of it towards the head, and let. him faſten it there, 
giving it a good hold upon one of the bones cf the ſkull, that it may 
not flide; 2nd after it is well fixed he may therewith draw it forth, 


- keeping the ends of the fingers of his left hand flat upon the oppoſite 


ſide the better to help to diſengage it, and by ſhakirg it a little to 
conduct it directly out of the paſſage, untill the head be quite born, 
and then talk ing hold of it with the hands cnly, the ſhouliers may be 
drawn into the paliage, and ſo Nliding the fingers of both hands under 
the armpits, tis child may be quite delivered: and then the after-bur- 
den fetched, being careful not to pluck the navel ſtring too hard, leſt 
it break, as often happens, u hen it is corrupted, 

It the dead child come with the arm up to the ſhoulders ſo extreme- 
iy ſwelled that the woman mult ſuffer too great a violence to Lave it 
put back, 'ti then the beſt to take it off at the ſhoulder joints, by twiſt- 
ing three or four times about, which is very eaſily done, by reaſon of 
the ſoftneſs and tenderneſs of the body: After the arm is fo ſeparateq, 
and no longer poſſeſſing the paſſage, the operator will have more room 
to put up his hand into the womb, to fetch the child by the feet aud 
bring it away. 

But although the operator be ſure the child is dead in the womb, 
yet he muſt not therefore preſently uſe inſtruments, becauſe they are 
never to be uſed but when hands are not ſufficient ; and there is no 
other remedy to prevent the woman's danger, or to bring forth the 


child any other way: and the judicious operator will chuſe that way 


which 1s the leaſt hazardous and moſt ſafe. : 
Src. UH. Heu a Woman miſt be delivered when the Childs Feet come firſt. 


HERF is nothing more obvious to thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to aſ- 
ſiſt Iabouring women, than that the ſeveral unnatural poſtures 
in which children preſent themſelves at their births, are the occaſion 


of the moſt bad labours and ill accidents that happen unto women in 


ſac' a condition. | 
And ſince mid wixes are very often obliged, hecauſeof the unnatural 
ſituations, to draw tlie children forth by the feet, I conceive it to be 
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moſt proper to ſhew firſt, how a child muſt be brought forth that 
preſents itſelf in that poſture, becauſe it will be a guide to ſeveral of 
the reſt, | 

I know indeed that in this caſe 'tis the advice of ſeveral authors to 
change the figure, and place the head ſc, that it may prefent the birth; 
and this council I ſhould be very inclinable to follow, could they but 
alſo ſhew how it muſt he done: But it will appear very difficult, if not 
impoſſible to be performed, if we will zvoid the dangers that by ſuch 
violent agitations both the mother and the child muſt be put into, 
and therefore my opinion is, That it is better to dra it forth by the 
feet, when it preſents itſelf in that poſture, than to yenture a worſe 
accident by turning it. | 

As (oon therefore as the waters are broke, and it is Enown that the 
child comes thus, and that the womb is open enough to admit the mid- 
wife's or operator's hand into it, or elſe by anointing the paſſages with 
oil or hog's greaſe, to endeavour to dilate by degrees, uſing her fingers 
to this purpoſe, ſpreading them one from the other, after they are to- 
gether entered, and continuing to do fo till it be ſufficiently dilated, 
then taking care that her nails are well pared, ard no rings on ber 
fingers, and her hands well anninted with 0:1 or freth butter, and the 
womnan placed in the manner directed in the former ſection, let her 
rently introduce her hand into the eutry of the womb, where finding 
the child's feet, let her draw it forth in the manner I will preſently 
direct; only let her firſt ſee whether it preſents one foot, or both, 
and if it be but one foot, ſhe ought to conſider whether it is the right 
foot or the left, and alſo in what faſhion it comes: for by that means 
ſhe will ſooneſt come to know where to find the other, which as ſoon 
as ſhe knows and finds, let her gently draw it forth with the ether; 
but of this ſhe muſt be eſpecially careful, viz. that this ſecond be not 
the foot of another child; for if fo, it may be of the nioſt fatal conſe- 
qu nce, for ſhe may ſooner ſplit both mother and ctuld than draw 
them forth; but this may be eaſily prevented, if ſhe does but flide 
her hand up the firſt leg and thigh to the tw iſt, and there find both 
taighs joined together, aud deſcending from one and the fame body. 
And this is alfo the beſt means to find the ether foot when it comes 
with but one. 

As ſoon as the midwife hath found both the child's feet, ſhe may 
draw them forth, and holding them together, may bring tem by lit- 
tle and little in this manner, taking afterwards hold of the legs and 
thighs as ſoon as the can come at them, drawing them ſo till the Hips 
be come forth. Whilſt this is doing, let her obterve to wrap the parts 
in a ſingle cloth that ſo her hands being already greaſy, ſide not on 
the infant's body, which is Nippery, becauſe of the viſcions humours 
which are all over it, and prevent one's taking good hold of t, which 
being done, ſhe may take hold under the hips, ſo to draw it forth to 
the beginning of the breaſt ; and let her on both ſides with her hard 
bring down the arms along the child's body, which the may then c fi- 
ly find; and then let her take care that the belly and face of the child 
be downwards, for if it ſhould be upwards, there would be ſore dan= 
ger of its being ſtopt by the chin over the ſhare bone; znd therefore, 
if it be not ſo, muſt tuin it to that poſture ; which may be caſily done 
if ihe take hold on the body when the breaſt and arms are forth in the 
manner we have ſaid, and draws it with-turning it in proportion on 
Wat ſide whichit moſt inclines to, till it be turned wich tie face Cowu- 
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wards, and fo having brought it to the ſhoulders, let her loſe no time, 
deſire the woman at the ſame teme to bear down, that ſo at drawing, 
the nend at that inſtant, may take its place, and not to be ſtopt in th; 
paſſage, Some children there arc whoſe heads are fo big, that u hen 
the whole body is born, yct that ſtops in the paige, chough the mid. 
wife takes all poſſible care to prevent it. And when this happens the 
muſt not endeavour only to draw for th the child by the ſhoulders, ieſt 
| me ſomctimes ſeparate the body from the head, as I have known it dene 
| by the mid wife, but ſhe muſt diſcharge it by little and little from the 
| bones in the nallages with the fingers of each hand, fliding them «© 

each fide oppoſite the one ts the other, ſometimes above, and fume. 
times under, uatil the work by ended, endeavouring to diſpatch it 2; 


#7 ſoon as potit>le, left the child be iuttecated, as it will unavoidably be, 
q if it ſhould reinain long in that poſture: and this being well g 


carefully effected, he way ſoon after fetch away the acter-birth, we U 
Have before directe. 
'1 Szction III. Hu 25 bring away te Food of the Cuil alen f, 
3 Fam the & 7 9 ard 14 Sind iu tie Mund. 
O' the utmoſt care 58 taken ja bringing away the child by tb. 
feet, yet if the child happens tobe dead, it is fometiines fo putre 


v4 » © 


fizd and corrupted, that with tie wail pull the budy ſeparatzs from 
the head, and remaias alons in the wonb, and cannot be bicught 3 
way but with a manya! operation aud dilliculty, it being extre ndl 
flippery, by reaſon of the j:lzce where it is, and from the 104: dueſs of 
its figure, on which ao hold can be well taken : And fo very great !5 
the difficulty in this caſe, that ſumetirncs two or three able practition- 
ers in the art of midwifery, have one after the other left the opera- 
tion unfiniſhed, as not able to effect it, after the utinoſt efforts of their 
induſtry, kill and ftrength : fo that the woman not being able to be 
delivered, peritheth, To prevent which fatal accidents ſor the time 0 
come, let the following operation be obſci vel. 
When the infant's head ſeparates from the body, and is left behind, 
whether through putrefaQRion, or otherwiſe, let the operator immedi- 
atcly, whilſt the womb is yet open, direct up his right hand to the 
mouth, for no other hold can there be lad ; and having found it let 
him put one or two of his fingers into it, and his thumb under th: 
chin, and then let him Gcraw it by little and little, holding it ſo by the 
Jaw ; but if that fails, ar fom:timus it will, when putrified, then k: 
him pull forth his riglit hand, and flide up his left, with which be 
, muſt ſupport the head, and with the right let him take a turrow is 
318 
which he muſt guide along the inſide of his hand, with the point v7 it 
towards it, for fear of hurting the womb ; and having thus introduced 
It, let him turn it towards the head, for to ſtrike either into an es 
hole, or the hole of an ear, or behind the head, or elſe between tte 
ſtature, as he finds it moſt convenient and eaſy; and then draw fort! 
the head ſv faſtened with the ſaid inſtrument, ſtill helping to conduct 
ir with his left hand; but when he hath brought it near the paſſage, 
being ſtrongly fattened to the inſtrument, let him remember to draw 
forth his hand, that the paifage not being filled with it may be tie 
larger and eaſier, kecping ſtill a finger or two on the ſide of the head; 
the better to diſengage it. 
There is alſo another way to this, with more eaſe and leſs hardſhip 
than the former; which is this, let the operator take a ſoft liaen er 


ſtrument called a crothet ; but let it be ſtrong aud with ſingle branch, 
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fillet lip of above four fingers breadth, and the length of three quar- 


ters of an ell or thereabouts, taxing the two ends with thayſeft hand, 
and the middle with the right, and let them fo put it up with his right 
as that it may be beyond the head, toembrace it as aſling doth a ſtone ; 
and afterwards draw forth the fillet by the two ends together, it will 
be eaſily drawn forth, the fiilet 1 ot hindering the leaſt paſſage, be- 
cauſe it takes up little or no place, 

When the head is thus fetched out of the womh, care muſt be taken 
that not the leaſt part of it be left behind, and likewiſe to cleanſe the 
woman well of her after-burden, if yet remaining. Some have queſ- 
tioned whether the child's head remaining yet in the womb, or the af- 
tzr-birth ought to be brought away Arſe? The anſwer to which queſ- 
tion may be by way of diſtinction; that is to fay, if the burden be 
u holly ſeparated from the ſides of the womb, that onght to be firſt 
brought away, becauſe it may alſo hinder the taking hold of the head; 
but if it ſtil} adheres to the womb, it malt not be meddled with till the 
head be brought away; for if one ſoul then go aboat to ſeparate it 
from the womb, it might then cauſe a foviing which wenld be aug- 
mented by the violence of the operaticn ; the veileis to which it is 
joining remaining for the moſt part open as long as the worab is dif- 
tended, which the head cauſeih while it is retained in it, and cannct 
cloſe till this ſtrange body be voided, and then it doth by cenmractiba 
and compreſſing it{clf together, as has heen more fully before explain. 
ed. Beſides the after-birth remaining thus cleaving to the womb dure 
ing the operation prevents it from receiving eaſily either bruiſe or burt. 


Steriox IV. How to deliver a Woman when ths fias of ie Ci Head 
is preſented te the Pirth.- 


TOUGIT ſome may think it a natural labour when the child's head 
may come firſt, but yet if the child's head preſents aut the right 
way, even that is an unnatural labour, and therefore thuugh the head 
comes firſt, yet if it be the ſide of the head inſtead of the croven, it is 
very dangerous both to the mother and child, for the child may tooner 
break its neck than be born in that manner; and by how much the 
mother's pains continue to hear the child, which it is impoflihle, un- 
leſs the head be rightly placed, the more the paſſages are ſtopt; there- 
fore as ſoon as the poſition of the child is known, the woman muſt be 
laid with all ſpeed, left the child ſhould advance further in this vicions 
poſture, and therefore render it more difficult to thruſt it hack, which 
mutt be done in order to place the head in the pattage right as it ought 
to bs. 
To this purpoſe therefore place the woman ſo that her Ins may be 
a little higher than her head and-ſnoalders, cauſing her to lea: a little 
upon the oppoſite ſide to the child's ill poſture; then let the operator 
flide up his hand, well anointed with oil, by the fide of the child's 
head, to bring it right, gently with his fingers between the head and 
the womb ; but if the head be ſo engaged that it cannot be done that 
way, he muſt then put up his hand to the ſhoulders, that fo by thruſt. 
ing them back a little into the womb, ſometimes on the one file and 
ſometimes on the other ; he may by little and little give it a natural 
Poſition, I confeſs it would be better if the operator could put back 
the child by its ſhoulders with both his hands; but the head takes up 
io much room, that he es ry much ado to put up one, with which 
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he mult perform iis operation, with the help of the finger ends 4? 
the othag{hand, put forwards the child's birth, as when the labour is 
natur al. | 

Some children preſent their face firit, having their heads turned 
back, in which poſtare it is extremely difficult that a child ſhould be 
born; and it i: continue fo long, che face will be ſwelled, and with:] 
black aud blue, that it will at fGirft ſcem monſtroas, which is occaſion. 
eas well by tlie cympreiion of it in that place,. as by the midwiſc's 
lingers handling it to readily, in order to place it in a better poſture. 
But t'.is blackneſs will wear {way in three or fourdaystime, anointing 
it often with the vil of (veeet almonds, To deliver tne birth, the ſame 
operation mutt be uſed as in the former, when a child cones with the 
ade of the head; only let tlie midwife or operator work very geutly 
to avoid as much as pouible the bruiſing of the face, — 


Section V. How 19 dilitier a Man when a CA α preſen's ene or C- 
Hands tgether with the Head, 
OMETIMES the infant wiil prefent ſome other part together with 
its head, which if it does, it is uſually one or both its hands, and 
this hinders the birth, becauſe the hands take up part of that paſlage 
which is little enough for the leid alone; beſides, that when this hap- 
pens, they generally cauſe the head to lean on one ſice; and therefore 
this poſition may be very well ſtiled unnatural. When the child pre- 
ſents thus, the firſt thing to be done, after it is perceived, muſt be to 
prevent it from coming down more, or engaging further in the patiage, 
and therefore the operator, having placed the woman on the bed a ht. 
tle lower than her hips, muſt put and guide back the infant's band 
with his own as much as may be, or both of them, if they both come 
down, to give way to the child's head; and this being done, if the 
head be on one fide, it muſt be brought into its natural poſture in the 
middle of the paſſage, that it may come in a ſtrait line, and then pro- 
ceed as directed in the foregoing ſection, 


Section VI. Ii:wa Winan is to be deliuered awhen the Hands or Feet of 
the Infant come together. 


HERE is none but will readily grant, that when the hands and 

feet of an infant preſent together, the labour muſt be unnatural, 
becauſe it is impoiſible a child ſhould be born in that manner. In this 
therefrre, when the midwife guides her hand towards the orifice of 
the womb, ſhe will perceive only many fingers cloſe together; and if 
it be not ſufficientiy dilated, it will be a good while before the hands 
and feet will be exactly diſtinguiſhed ; for they are ſometimes ſo ſhut 
and preſſed together, that they ſeem to be all of one and the ſame 
ſhape ; but where the womb is open enough to introduce the hand in- 
to it, ſhe will-eafily know which are the hands and which are the 
feet; and having well taken notice thereof, let her ſlide her hand, 
and preſently direct it to:vards the infant's breaſt, which ſhe will find 
very near, and then let her very gently thruſt back the body towards 
the bottom of the womb, leaving the feet in the ſame place where ſhe 
found them; and then having placed the woman in a convenient poſ- 
ture, that is, to ſay her hips a little taiſed above her breaſt and head 
(which fituation ought always to be obſerved when the chili is to be 
put back into the womb) let the midwife afterwards take hold of the 
Ehild by the feet, and draw it forth, as is directed in the ſecond ſection. 
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This labour, though ſomewhat troubleſome, yet is much better than 
when the child preſents only its hands; for the child muſt be quite 
turned about before it can be drawn forth; but in this, they are ready, 
preſenting themſelves, and in this there is nut ſo much to do, but to lift 
and thruſt back a little the upper pait of tlie body, which is almoſt 
done of itſelf by drawing it along by the feet. 

I confeſs there are ma y authors that have written of labours, who 
would have all wrong births reduced to a natural figure ; which is to 
turn it, that it may come with the head firſt; but thoſe that have thus 
written are ſuch as never underſtood the practical part ; for if they 
had the leaft experience herein, they would know that it is very often 
impoſſi le, at leaſt if it were tobe done, that violence muſt neceſſarily be 
uſd in doing it, that would very probably be the death of mother and 
child in the operation. I would therefore lay down as a general rule, 
that whenſoever an infant preſents itſelf wrong to the birth, in what 
poſture ſoever fron the ſhoulders to the- feet, it is the beſt way, and 
Honeſt done, to draw it out by the feet: and that it is better ſearch- 
ing for them if they do not preſent themſelves, rather than try to put 
it in the natural poſture, and place the head foremoſt ; for the great 
endeavuurs neceſſary to be uſed in turning the infant in the womb do 
ſo much weaken both mother and child, that there remains not after- 
wards ſtrength enough to commit the operation to the work of nature 
for uſually the woman hath no more throes or pains fit for labour, af- 
ter ſhe has been ſo wro:ght upon; for which reaſon it would be very 
difficult and tedious at beſt : and the child, by ſuch an operation, 


made very weak, would be in extreme danger of periſhing before it. 


could be born. It is therefore much better in theſe caſes to bring it 
away immediately by the feet, ſearching for them, as I have already 
directed, when they do not preſent themſelves : by which the mother 
will be prevented of a t2dious labour, and the child be often brouglit 
alive into the world, who otherwiſe would hardly eſcape death. And 
thus much thall ſuffice to be ſaid of unnatural labours: for by the rule 
already given, a ſkilful artiſt will know how to proceed in any poſture 
in which the child ſhall preſent itſelf, 


SecTIoNn VII. Howa Woman fall be delivered that has Twin: naehich 
preſent themſelves in different poſtures, 


E have already ſpocen ſomething of the birth of twins in the 
chapter of unnatural labour; for it is not an unnatural labour 
bar<ly to have twins, provided they come ina right poſition to the birth. 
But when they ſhall preſent themſelves in divers poſtures, they come 
properly under the denomination of unnatural labours ; and if when 
one child preſents itſelf in a wrong figure, it makes it much more ſo when 
there are ſeveral, and renders it not only more painful to the mother 
and children, but to the operator alſo, for they often trouble each other, 
and hinder both their births, beſides which, the womb is then fo fill 
eil with them, that the operator can hardly introduce his hand with. 
out much violence, whict he muſt do, if they be to be turned to tliurſt 
back, to give them a better poſition. ; 

When a woman is pregnant with two children, they rarely preſent 
tothe birth together, the one being generally more forward than the 
other, and that is the reaſon that but one is felt; that many times the 
mid wife knows not that there are twins till the firſt is born, and that 
lhe is going to fetch away the after-birth. In the 5th chapter, wherein 
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I treated of natural labour, I ſhewed how a woman ſhould be deliver- 
ed of twins, preſenting tlie nſelves both right: and therefore, before 
I cloſe this chapter of unnatural labour, it only remains that I they 
what ought to be done, when they either both come wrong, or ons of 
them only, as for the moſt part it happens; the firſt generally coming 
right, and the ſecond with the feet forward, or in ſome worſe poſture. 
In fach a caſe, the birth of the fir ſt mult he haſtened as mach as pots 
ble to make way for the ſeco:d, which is beſt brought away by the 
feet, without endeavcuring to place it right, even though it was tor. 
what inchning towards it, hecauſe it his been already tired aul 
weakened by the birth of the firſt as well as its mother, that there 
would he greater danger of its death than likel hood of its coming 
out of the womb that way, | 

But if, when the fir is born naturally, the ſecond ſnauld likew:f: 
ofter its head to the birth, it woultibet2n beſt leaving nature to finish 
what ſhe has fo well begun; and if nature ſhoald be too Now in!“: 
work, ſome of thoſe things mentioned in the forth chanter to accel. 
erate the birth may be properly enough applied; and it, after that, 
the ſecond birth ſhould be yet delayed, let a manual operation be t- 
ferred no longer : but the woman being properly placed, as has been 
before directed, let the operator direct his hand gently into the womh 
to find the feet, and fo draw forth the ſecond child, which will be 
the more eaſily effected, becauſe there is way made_fſatticient by ihe 
birth of the firſt; and if the waters of the ſecond chill be not broke. x; 
it often happens, yet intending to bring it by the feet, he need not ſetu- 
ple to break the membranes with his fingers : for though when the 
birth of a child is left th the operation of nature, it is necefary that 
the waters ſnould break of themſelves; vet when che child is brought 
out of the womb hy art, there is no danger in breal ing of them; nay; 
on the contrary, it beconts neceſſiry; for without the waters are 
broke it would bealmot impotfible to turn the child. 

Bat herein principally lies the care ot tae operator that he is not de- 
ceived, when either the hands or the feet of both children offer them- 
ſelves together to the birth; in this caſe he ovght well to conſider the 
operation, as whether they be not joined together, or any way mon- 
ſtrous; and which part belongs to one child and wilich to the other, 
that ſo they may he fetched one after the other, and nut both together, 
as might be, if it were not duly conſidered, taking the right foot «f 
the one and the left of the other, and ſo drawing them together, as if 
they belonged to one body, hecauſe there is a left and a right, by which 
means it would be impoſſible ever to deliver them; But a ſkilful op- 
erator will eaſily prevent this, if having found two or three feet of 
ſeveral children, prefenting together in a paſſage, and taking aſide tuo 
of the forwardeſt, a right and a left, and fliding his hands along the 
legs and thighs up to the twiſt, if forwards, or the buttocks, if back» 
wards, he finds they both belong to one body; of which being thus 
aſſured, he may begin to draw forth the neareſt, without regarding 
which is ſtrongeſt or weakeſt, bigger or leſs, living or dead, having 
put firſt a little aſide that part of the other child which offers to have 
the more way, and ſo difpatch the firſt; wherever it is, as ſoon as may 


be, obſerving the ſame rules, as if there were bat one, that is, keep- 
ing the breaſt and face downwards, with every circumſtance directe 


in that ſection where the child comes with its feet firſt: And not 
fetch the burthen till the ſecond child is born. And therefore When 
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. the onerator hath drawn forth one child, he muſt ſeparite it from the 
; burden, having tied and cut the navel ſtring, and then fetch the 
other by the feet in the ſame manner, and aftzrwards, bring away the 
after-burden with the two ſtrings, as have been before ſhewed. Lf 
the chiltren preſent any other part than the fect, the operator may 
follow the ſame method as is directed in the foregoing ſection, where 
6 the ſeyeral unnatural poſitions are carefully treated of, 


CHAP, VR 


1 Directions for Chi'-bearing Women in their hying- in. 

2 N the fourth, fifth, and fixth chapters, we have treated at large of 

x women's labour, and how they may be ſafely delivered both in 
natural and unnatural labours. Having therefore thus brought the 

2 good woman to bed, I will ia this chapter direct how ſhe ought to 

h de ordered in her lying-in. 


SzxcTiown I. Iforva Fenan vero eli ere cugat “ be erdlerel. 


S (59:1 as te is laid in bed, let her be placed in it canveniently 
for eaſe and reſt, which ſhe ſtands in great need of, to recover 


K herſelf of the great fatigue ſhe underwent during her travail ; and, 
\ $32 ſh2 may lie the more eaſily, let her head and body be a little raiſe 
1 cd, that ſane may breathe more freely, and cleanſe the better, eſpecially 
b of that blood which then comes away, that ſo it may not clot, Which 


belag retained cauſeth very great pain, 
Having thus placed her iu bed, let her drink a draught of burnt 


e white wine, when you have firſt melted therein a dram of ſpermacę- 
= i. The herb vervain is alſo a moſt ſingular herb for a woman in 
vt this condition, boiling it in what ſhe either eats or drinks, fortifying 
N tie womb fo exceedingly, that it will do it more good in two days, 
6 lav ing ao offenſive taſte, tnho' very pleaſant virtues. And this is no 

more than what ſhe ſtands in need of, for her lower parts being ſo 
1 greatly ditended to the birth of the infant, it is good to endeavour the 
1 prevention of an inflammation there. Let therefore be outwardly 
* applied all over the bottom of the belly and privities the following 
By anodyne or cataplaſm. Take two ounces of oil of ſweet almonds, and j 
T, iwo or three new laid eggs, yolks and whites, ſtirring them together þ 
5 in an earthen pipkin over hot embers, till it comes to the conſiſtence | 
4 t a poultice ; which being ſpread upon a cloth, muſt be applied to 
if moe parts indifferently warm, having firſt taken away the cloſures | 
* which were put to her preſently after her delivery) and likewiſe 
* tuch clots of blood as were then left. Let this lie on five or fax hours, 
of and then renew it again as you ſee cauſe. | 
0 Great care oughit to be taken at firſt, that if her body be very weas 
Jie ſhe be not kept too hot, for extremity of heat weakens nature and dis- 7 


ſolves the ſtrength ; and whether ſhe be weak or ſtrong, be ſure that 
no cold air comes near her at firſt ; for cold is an enemy to the ſper- 
matic parts, and if it gets into the womb, it increaſes the after-pains, 
cauſes ſwellings in the womb, and hurts the nerves. As to her diet, 
let it be hot, and let her eat but a little at a time. Let her avoid the 
light for three or four days, and longer if ſhe be weak, for her labou 
weaxeus her eyes exc2e:ilingly, by a harmony between the womb and | 
then. Let her avoid great noiſes, ſadneſs and troubles of mind. _ } 
If the womb he foul, which may be eaſily perceived by the impurity | 
ef the blood (which will then either come away in clots or ſtinking, 
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or if you ſuſpect any of the after-burden to be left behind, which 
may {ome:imes happen) make her drink of featherfew, mugwoy, 
pennyroyal, and mother of (kyme, boiled in white wine, ſweetened 
with ſugar. 

Pa ada and new laid eggs is the beſt meat for her at firſt, of 
which ſhe may eat often, but not too much at a time. Andlet her 
uſe cinnamon in all her meat and drink, for it is a great ſtrengthener 
to the womb. Jo 

Let her ſtir as little as may be, till after the fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh 
day's of her delivery, if ſhe be weak. And let her talk as little a 
may be, for that weakens her. 

If ſhe goes no: well to ſtool, give a clyſter made only with the 


gdecottion of mallows and a little brown ſugar. 


When ſhe hath lain-in a week or more, let her uſe ſuch things as 
cloſe the womb, of which knot graſs and comfrey are very gocd; 
and to them you may add a little polypodium, be it. will do her 
good, both leaves — roots being bruiſed.. 


SECT, II. How to remedy _ Accidents which a lying-in Woman 
is ſubject to. 

I. HE firſt Sn.” — accident that troubles women 
10 their lying-in, is af er-pains; the cauſe whereof ſome 

affirm to be one thing, ſome ano her; but i! is moſt certain ba hey 
roceed from cold and wind contained in the bowels with which they 
are filled after labour, becauſe when they have more room to dilate, 
than when the child was in the womb, by which hey were comprel. 


Fed, and alſo becauſe the nouriſhm-nt and matter contained in them 


and the ſtomach, has been confuſedly agitated from fide to fide during 


the vains of labour, and could not be well digeſted, whence this wind 


is afterwaids generated, and by conſequence, the gripes which ihe 
woman feels running into her belly f. om. fide to fide, according as 
the wird moves. and ſome imes from the womb, becauſe of the com- 
preſhon and commotion which the bowels make. T hele being gen- 
erally the cauſe, le: us now apply a ſur able remedy. 

2. Boil an egg ſoft. and pour out the volk of it, with which mix 
a ſpoonful of cinnamon water and lt her drink it; and if you mix 
In it two grains of ambergreaſe it will be the hetter: and yet vervain 
taken in any thing ſhe drinks, will be as effectual as the o her. 

3. Give the lying-in woman; immediately after delivery. oil of 
ſwect almonds and fyrup of maideghair mixed together; ſome prefer 
oil of walnuts, provided i be made of nuts that are very good, but it 
taſtes worſe han he other, his will lenify the infide of the mel. 
tines by its unAuouſneſs, and by that means bring away that which is 
contained in hem more eaſily, | 

4. Take and boil onions very well in water, then flamp them with 
oil and cinnamon and ſeed in powder, ſpread them upon a cloth, 
and avply them to t e region of the womb. 

5. Let her be careful o keep her belly very hot, and not to drink 
what is too cold: and if they »rove very violen:, hor cloths, from 
time to time, muſt be laid to her be'ly, or a:nancake fried in walnut 
oil may bz applied to it without ſwaihing her belly fo ſtiait; aud 
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| Wor the better evacuz'ing the wind out of the imeſtines, give her a 
| Wiciv{tcr, :epcating 1 as often as neceſſity requires. | 

6. Take bayberries, beat them to powder, pu! he powder, upon 
a chafing diſh of coals, and let her receive the ſmoke of them up 
her privt'ics 

7. Take tar and barrows greaſe, of cach an equal quan'ity, boil 
them toge her, and. whilft it is boihing add a li tle pigeon's dung to 
it, Spread ſome «if this upon a linen cloth, and apply i tothe reins 
of her back, and it will give her ſpet dy eaſe, 

Laſtly let har tak half a dram of ba) berries beaten in'o a powder 
in a draus ht of muPard or ten-. 

II. Ano her accident o wh-ch women in child-bed are ſubject, 
is he hemorrhe ide, or piles, cccafioned through (heir ſtraining in 
bin ing he child in o he world To cure his, 

1. Le her be le! blood in he vein ſaphæna. 

2, Lat her uſe po ypodium in her mea and drink, bruiſed and boiled. 

g. Take an owon, and, having made a hole in he middle of it, 
fill i fall of oil, :caitir, and having bruifed 1c all .oge her, apply it 
lo the fundamen”, 

4. Take as many wood lice as you can get, and bruiſe them, and 
having mixed hem with a little oil, apj-ly them warm a b-fore. 

5. If ſhe go well to ſtool, let her take an ounce of caſſia fiſtula 
rawn a night going o bed; ſhe need no change of die af er, 

III. Re ention of :he menſt-ucs is ano her aceiden hap»ening to 
omen in child-bed ; and, which is of ſo dangerous conſequence, 
ha, if not timely remedied i proves mortal. Where : his happens, 

1. Let the woman take ſuch medicines as ſtrongly provoke the 
erms, ſuch as di:1any. berony, pennyroyal, ſavory, feaiherfew, 


e en aury, juniper berries, piony roots. 
as WF 2. Let her take two or three ſpoonfuls of briony water each 
N. 


morniyg. 

op Gem'ian roo's beaten in'o a powder, and a dram of it taken 
rery morning in wine is an extraordinary remed,. 

4. The root of birihwort, either long or round, fo uſed and taken 
he former, is very god. 
5. Take twelve piony ſeeds, and beat them into very fine powder, 
and let her drink them in a dravght of hot carduus poſſet, and let 
er ſweat after. And if this laſt medicine don't bring them down 
he firſt 'ime ſhe taſtes i-, let her take as much more three hours 
er, and it ſeldom fails. 


hild- bed women. 1 5 
1. Take ſhepherds? purſe, either boiled in any convenient liquor, 


o ſton hem, this being eſpecially a--oropria'ed 10 he privi ies. 
2. The flowers and leaves of brambles, or either of hem, being 


* id and beaten in'o powder, and a dram of hem taken every morn- 
m ein a ſp onful of red wine, or in the decoction of the leaves of 
it Ie ſame (w' ich perhaps is much be er;) is an admirable remedy for 
he immoderaie flowing of che terms in women, 


IV. Overflowing of he menſes is another accident incidental to 


Ir dried and beaten in o powder, and it will be an admirab'e remedy 
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V. Excoriations bruiſes and ren's of the lower part of the womh, 
are often occafioned by the violent diſlen ion and ſeparation of che 
four caruncles in a woman's labour. Fur t c healing whereof, 

As ſoon as the woman is lad, if heie be only fimple com uſions 
and excoriations, let the anodyne cataplaſm, formerly diretfed, be 
applied io the lower paris 10 cafe he pain, made of he yolks and 
whites of new laid eggs, and oil of roſes boiled a little over warm 
embers, continually ftirring it till it be equally mixed, and hen 
ſpread apon a fine cloth, it muſt be applied very warm to the bear. 
ing place for five or {ix hours, and when 1: is taken away, lay ſome 
fine rags, dipped in oil of St John's wort twice orthrice a day, alſo 
ſome foment hie parts wi h barley- water and honey of roſes to cicanſe 
them f om the excrements which paſs, When the woman makes 
water, let them be defended wi h fine rags, and thereby Junder the 
urine f om cauling ſmar and pain. 

VI. The curdling and cloiting of the milk is another accident 
that often happens 10 women in child bed; for, inthe beginning of 
child bed the woman's milk is no purified, becauſe of choſe gieat 
commo!1ons her body ſuffered during her labour which affected al] 
the par s, and i: is hen mixed with many of her humours. Nov 
this clotting of milk docs, for ihe moſt part, proceed from the brea"s 
no: being fully drawn, and hai ci ber becauſe ſue hath too much 
milk, and hat the infant is too ſmall and weak 10 ſuck all, or becauſe 
ſhe doth not defire o be anurſe, for he milk in thoſe caſes remaining 
in the breaſt after concoftion without being drawn, loſech he {weet- 
\ neſs and the balſamic quality it had, and, by reaſon of the heat it 
acquires and the too long ſtay it makes there, it ſours, curdles, and 
clots as we ſce runnet put into ordinary milk turns 1! into curds. This 
curdling of the milk may be alſo cauſed by having taken a great cold, 
and not keeping the breaſts well covered. 

But from what cauſes ſoever this curdling of the milk procceos, 
the moſt certain remedy is, ſpeedily to draw the breafts until they ate 
emitted and dried. Bui in regard the infant, by reaſon of its weakiels 
cannot draw ftrong enough, it will be proper to get another woman 70 
draw her breaſts until the milk come freely, and then ſhe may gre 
her child ſuck. And that ſhe may not afterwards be toubled with 
a ſurpluſage of milk, ſhe muſ! eat ſuch diet as gives but little nous 
iſhment, and keep her body open. 

But if che caſe be ſuch that the woman neither can nor will ber 
nurſe, it is then neceſſary o empty the be dy by bleeding in the am; 
beſides drawing down the humours, by ſtrong clyſters and bleeding 
in the foot, nor wil] it be amiſs to purge gently; and to digeſt dil- 
folve and diffipate the curdled milk, apply the cataplaſm of pure 
honey, or uſe the following liniment. 

A Liniment to ſcatter and diſſi pate the milk. 

That the milk flowing back to the breaſts may with-ut offence be 
diſſipated, uſe this ointment ; **Take pure wax two cunces, lin feed 
oil half a pound; when the wax is mel ed, let the liniment be 
made, wherein linen cloths muſ' be-dipped, and laid upon the breall; 
and when it ſhall be diſcuſſed, and pains no mgze; let other linen 
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goths be dipped in the diſtilled water of acrons, and put upon 
them.“ | | 

Note, That the cloths dipped in the diſtilled water of acorns, 
muſt be uſed only by thoſe who cannot nurſe their own children; 
but if a ſwelling in the breaſts of thoſe who give ſuck, ariſes from 
abundance of milk, and threatens an inflamation, uſe the former 
oiniment, but abſlain from uſing the diſtilled water of acorns, 


CHAP. Vik 


Directions for Nurſes in ordering neu- born Children, 
r in the former chapter ſhewn how the lying- in woman 
1 ſhould be ordeyed, it is now high time to take care of the in- 
lent. to whom the firſt fervice that ſhould be performed for it, is the 
cutting of the navel ſtring, of which I have ſpoken at large before. 


SECTION I. What is to be done to the new-born Infant after cutting 
| the Navd ſtring. : | 
HEN the child's navel ſtring has been cut, according to the 
rules before preſcribed, let the midwife preſently cleanſe it 
from the excremenis and filth it brings into the world with it; of. 
which ſome are within the body, as the urine in the bladder, and 
the excrement found in the guts; and others without, which are 
thick, whitiſh and clammy, proceeding from the {hmineſs of the 
waters: There are children ſometimes fo covered over with this, 
that one would ſay they are rubbed vver with ſoft cheeſe and ſume 
women are of ſo eaſy a belief, that they really think it io, becauſe 
they had eaten ſome while they were with child. From theſe ex- 
crements let the child be cleanſed with wine and water a little warm- 
ed, waſhing every part therewith but chiefly the head, becauſe of 
the hair, alſo the folds of the groins, armpits, and che cods or priv- 
ities ; which parts muſt be gently cleanſed with a linen rag, or a 
ſoft ſpunge dipped in this lukewarm wine. If this clammy or viſcious 
excrement flick ſo cloſe that it will not be eaſily waſhed off from 
thoſe places, it may be fetched off with the oil of ſweet almonds, or 
a little freſh butter melted with wine, and afterwards well dried off. 
She muſt alſo make tents of fine rags, and, wetting them in this 
liquor, clear the ears and noſtrils ; but for the eyes, wipe them only 
with a dry ſoft rag, not dip; ing it in the wine, leſt it ſhould make 
them ſmart. | | 
The child being thus waſhed and cleanſed from its native blood 
and impurities which atiended it into the world. it muſt. in the next 
place be ſearched to ſee whether all things be right abuut it, and 
that there is no fault or diſlocation ; whether its noſe be ſtraight, oc 
its tongue tied, whether there be any bruiſe or tumour on the head, 
or whether the mould be not overſhoiten; alſo wheiher the ſcrotum, 
if a boy, be not blown up and ſwelled ; and in ſhort, whether it has 
ſuffered any violence in any part of its body, and whether all the 
parts be well and duly ſhaped, that ſuitable remedies may be appli- 
ed, if any thing be found not right. Nor is it enough chat all be 
right without, and the — of che body cleanſed, but ſhe muſt 
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chiefly obſerve whether it diſchargeth the excrements retained witli- 
in, and whether the pallages be open, for ſome have been born 
without bavigg them perforated; thereforelet her examine whether the 
conduits of the urine and ſtool be clear, for want of which ſome have 
died, not being able to void their excrements, becauſe timely care was 
not taken at tizſt. As to the urine, all children, males and femalcs, 
do mike water as ſoon as they are born, if they can, eſpecially when 
they feel the heat of the fire, and ſometimes alſo the excrements, but 
not ſo ſoon as the urine. If the infant does not ordure the firſt day, 
then put up into its fundament a ſmall ſuppoſitory, to ſtir it up to 
be diſcharged, that it may not cauſe painful gripes by remaining ſo 
lng in its belly. A ſugar almond may be proper for this purpoſe an- 
ointed over with a little boiled honey, or elſe a ſmall piece of caſtile 
ſoap rubbed over with freſh butter; ſhe may alſo give the child, to 
this purpoſe, a little ſyrup of roſes or violets at the mouth, mixed with 
ſome oil of ſweet almonds drawn without a fire, anointing the belly al- 
{9 with the {ame oil or a little freſh butter. 

The midwife having thus waſhed and cleanſed the child, according 
to the before mentioned directions, let her begin to ſwaddle in ſwath- 
ing clothes, and when ſhe dreſſes the head, let her put ſmall rags be- 
hind the ears to dry up the filth which uſually engenders there, and 
alſo. in the folds of the armpits and groins, and ſo ſwathe it, having 
wrapped it up warm in bed and blankets ; only take care that they 
ſweathe not the child too trait, eſpecially about the breaſt and ſtomach, 


- That it may breathe the more freely, and not be forced ta vomit up the 


milk it ſucks, becauſe the ſtomach cannot be ſufficiently extended to 
contain it; therefore, let its arms and legs be wrapped in its bed 
ſtretched and ſtraight, and ſwathed to keep them ſo, viz. the arms 
along its tidzs, and its legs equally both together, with a little of the 
bed between them, that they may not be galled by rubbing each other ; 
let the head be kept ſteady and ſtraight, with a ſtay faſtened on each 
fide the blanket, and then wrap the child up in mantles and blankets 
to keep it warm. This ſwathing of the infant is very neceſſary, to 
give its body a ſtra'ght figure which is moſt decent and proper for a 
man, and to accuſtom him to keep upon his feet, and not walk upon 
all-four, as moſt other animals do. 


of 7 © Mp + 


JT =EW-BORN children are ſubject to ſo many diſtempers that daily 
experience ſhews us, there are not above half the children that 
are born who live till they are three years old; which is occaſioned 
by the tenderneſs of their bodies and feebleneſs of their age, which hin- 
ders them from expreſſing the incommodities they labour under, 
any other iſe than by their cries. The buſineſs of this chapter there- 
fore will be to diſcover the indiſpoſitions to which they are ſubject, 
with the remedies proper for them. 


SECTION I, Of Gripes and Pains in the Bellies of young Children. 


HIS I mention firſt, as it is often the firſt and moſt common diſ- 

1 . temper which happens to little infants after their birth, many 
children being ſo troubled and pained therewith, that they cry night 
and day, and at laſt die of it. This comes, for the moſt part, from the 
ſudden change of their nouriſhment, for having always received it from 
the umbilical yeilcls whilſt in their mother's womb they. come to 
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change, on a ſudden, not only the manner of receiving it, but the na- 
ture and quality of what they receive, as ſoon as they are born: for 
inſtead of purified blood only, conveyed to them by means of the um- 
bilical vein, they are now obliged to be nouriſhed with their mother's 
breaſt milk, which they ſuck with their mouths, and from which are 
engendered many excrements, cauſing gripes and pains, and that not 
only becauſe it is not ſo pure as the blood with which it was nourithed 
in the womb, but becauſe the ſtomacÞ and inteſtines cannot yet maze 
a good digeſtion. It is alſo cauſed ſometimes by a tough phlegm, and 
ſometimes by the worms; for phyſicians affirm, that worms have 
been bred in children even iu their mother's belly. 

The remedy therefore muſt be ſuited to the cauſe ; if it proceed 
from the too ſudden changes of nouriſhment, the remedy muſt 
be to forbear giving the child ſuck for ſome days, left the milk be 
mixed with phlegm ; and at firſt it muſt ſuck but little, until it be ac- 
cuſtomed to digeſt it. If it be the excrements in the inteſtines, which 
by their long ſtay increaſe theſe pains, give them at the mouth a little 


oil of ſweet almonds, and ſyrup of roſes. If it be worms lay a cloth 


dipped in oil of wormwood, mixed with ox-gall, upon the belly; for 
a ſmall cataplaſm, the powder of rue, wormwoeod,. coloquintida, aloes, 
the ſeeds of citron, incorporated with ox-gall, and the powder of lu- 
pines. Or, give it oil of ſweet almonds, with ſugar candy, and a 
ſcruple of annis ſeed ; it purges new-born babes from green choler 


and ſtinking phlegm, and if it be given with ſugar-pap it allays the 


griping pains of the belly. Alſo anoint the belly with oil of dill, or 
pellitory ſtamped with oil of camomile to the belly. 
SecTION II. bene in new-born inſants, 

EARXNESS is an accident that many children bring into the 

world along with them, and is often occaſioned by the labour 
of the mother: by the violence and length whereof they ſuſfer ſo 
much, that they are born with great weakneſs, and many times it is 
difficult to know whether they are alive or dead, their body appearing 
ſo ſenſeleſs, and their face fo blue and hvid, that thev ſeem to be quite 
choaked ; and, even after ſome hours, their ſnewing ſigns of life is at- 


tended with ſo much weak nets, that it looks like a return from death, 


and that they are ſtil} upon the borders af that kingdom. 

In this caſe, the beſt way to help the infant is to lay him ſpeedily in 
a warm hed and blankets, and carry him to the fire, and then let the 
midwife tap a little wine, and ſpout it into his mouth, repeating it of- 
ten, if there be occaſion. Let her apply hren to the breaſt and belly 
dipped in wine, and then let the face b&irtycovered that he may breathe 
the more freely; alſo let the midwife keep its mouth a little open, 
cleanſe the noſtrils with ſmall linen tents dipped i white wine, that o 
he may receive the ſmell of it and let her chafe every part of his body 
well with warm cloths, to bring back the blood and ſpirits, Which 
being retired inward through weaknefs oft2a puts him in danger of 
being choaked. By the application of theſe means the infant will in- 
ſenſibly recover ſtrength, and begin to ſtir his limbs hy degroes, aud 
at length to cry, which thoug!1 it be but weakly at firſt, yet afrerwards 
as he breathes more freely, he will cry ſtronger and ſtronger. 


SEcTrIon III. Of the Fundament heing chfed wp in a neto- horn Jrſant. 


NOTHER effect that new-born infants are liable to, is to have | 


their fundaments cloſed up, by means whereof they can neither 
evacuate the neiv excrements engendered by the milk they tuck, nor 
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that which was amaſſed in their inteſtines whilſt in their mother's het. 
ly, which is certainly mortal without a ſpeedy remedy. There have 
been ſome female children who have had their fundament quite cloſ- 
ed, and yet have vo.ded the excrements of the guts by an orifice, which 
nature, to ſupply that defect, had made within the neck of the womb. 

For the cure or remedy of this, we muſt notice that the fundament 
is cloſe two ways; either by a fingle ſkin, through which one may dif- 
cover ſore black and blue marks, proceeding from the excrements 
retained, which of one touch with the finger, there is a ſoftneſs felt 
within, and thereahouts it ought to he pꝛerced; or elfe it is quite ſtop- 
ped by a thick fleſhy ſubſtance, in ſuch ſort that there appears nothing 
without by which its true ſituation may be known, When there is 
nothing but the fingle ſkin which makes the cloſure, the oporatiom:s 
very saſy, and the child may do very well: for then an apertion or 
epening may be made with a ſmall inciſion knife, croſs ways, that it 
may the better receive a round form, and that the place afterwards 
nay not grow together, taking great care not to prejudice the ſphinc- 
ter or muſcle of the Rectum. The inciſion being thus made, the ex- 
grements will certainly have iſſue. But if, by reaſon of their long ſtay 
in the belly, they are become to dry that the infant cannot void them, 
then let a ſmall clyſter be given to moiſten and bring them away ; af- 
ferwards put a linen tent into the new-made fundament, which at firft 
had beſt be anointed with honey of roſes, and towards the end with a 
drying cicatrizing ointment, ſuch as Unguentum, Album, or Pomphe- 
ix, obſerving to cleanſe the infant of his excrements, and dry it again 
as ſoon and as often as he evacuates them, that ſo the apertion may be 
prevented from turning into a malignant ulcer, 

But now if the fundament be ſtopped up in ſuch a manner, that nei- 
ther mark nor appcarance can be either ſeen or felt, then the opera- 
tion is ſo much mare difficult ; and even when it is done, the danger 
is much more of tac infant's eſcaping it. And then if it he a female, 
and that it ſends forth its excrements by the way I have mentioned 
before, it is better not to meddle, than by endeavouring to remedy an 
inconvenience, to run an extreme hazard of the infant's death. But 
when there is no vent for the excrements, without which death is un- 
avoidable, there the operation is juſtifiable, ; 

The operation in this caſe muſt be thus; let the operator, with a 
ſmall inciſion knife that hath but one edge, enter into the void place, 
and turning the back of it upwards within half a finger's breadth ot 
the cluld's rump, which is the place where he will certainly find the 
inteſtine, let him thruſt t. for Nard, that it may be open enough to give 
free vent to the matters, there contained, being eſpecially careful of the 
ſphincter ; aſter which, let the-wound be dreſſed according to the meth» 
Od WORE. $54, ot x 

STN IV, Of the Thrufh, or Uicers in the Mouth of an Infant, 

RUE thruſh is a diſtemper that children are very often ſubject to, 

and it ariſes from bad milk, or from foul hamours in the tome 

ach; for ſometimes, though there be no ill quality in the milk itſelf, 

vet it may corrupt in the child's ſtomacli becauſe of its weakneſs, or 

ſome other indifpoſition, in which, acquiring an acrimony inſtead of 

being well digeſted, there ariſes from thence biting vapours, which 
forming a thick viſcoſity, do thereby produce this diſtemper. 

It is often difficult, as phyſicians tell us, becauſe it is ſeated in hot 


and moiſt places, where the putrefaction is eaſily augmented, and fer 
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that the remedies applied cannot lodge there, being ſoon waſhed away 
by ſpittle. But if they ariſe from too hot a quality in the nurſe's milk, 
care muſt be taken to temper and cool, preſcribing her cool diet, blecd- 
ing and purging her alſo, if there be occaſion. 

Take lentiles huſked, powder them and lay it upon the child's cums ys 
or take melidium in flower, half an ounce, and with oil of roſes make 
a liniment. Alſo ach the child's mouth with harley and plantain 
water, and honey of rofes, or ſyrup of dry rofes, mixing them with a 
little verjuice, or juice of lemons as well to loofen and cleanſe the  viſ- 
cious humours which cleave to the inſile of the chill's month, as to 
cool thoſe parts which are already over-heatad. This may be dore 
by means of a imall fin2 rag faſtened to the end of a little Rick, and 
dipped therein, wherewith the ulcers may be gently rubbed, being 
careful not to put the child to too much pain, leſt an infla nation make 
the diſtemper worſe, The child's body muſt be alſo kept open, that 
the humours being carried to the lower parts, the vapours may not 
afcend, as it is uſual for them to do, when the body is coftive, and the 
excrements too long retained, If the ulcers appear malignant, let ſuch 
remedies be uſed as do their work ſpeedily, that the evil qualities 
that cauſe them being thereby inſtantly corrected „their malignity may 
de prevented; and in this caſe touch the ulcers with plantain waters 
ſharpened with the ſpirits of vitro], for the remedy mut be made 
ſharp, according to the malignity of the diſtemper, It will not he 
unneceſſary to purge theſe ill humours out of the whole Rabit of the 
child, by giving half an ounce of ſuccory with rheubarb. 


SECTION V. Of Pain in the Far:, Iulamatien, Aſe ure, Sc. 


HE brain in infants is very moiſt, and hath many excrements which 

nature cannot ſend out at its proper paſſages; they get often 
to the ears, and there cauſe pains, flux of blool. with inftamation, 
and matter with pain: and in children is hard to be known, having 

no other way to make it known bat by conſtant crying; you will alſo 

perceive them ready to feel their ears themſelyes, but will not let others 
touch them if they could help it: and ſometimes au may diſcern the 
parts about the ears to be very red. Theſe pains, if let alone, are of 
dangerous conſequences, hecauſe they bring forth watching and eri- 
lepſy, for the moiſture breeds worms there, and fouls the ſpongy bones, 
and by degrees incurable deafneſs. 

To prevent al! thaſe ill conſequences, allay the pain with all conve- 
nieat ſpeed, Hut have a care of uſing ſtrong remedies. Therefore only 
uſe warm milk about the ears, with the degoction of poppy tops, or 
oil of violets : to take away the motiture, ufe honey of roſes, and let 
aquamellis be dropped iato the ears; or take virgin honey half an 
ounce, red wine two ounces, allum, ſaffron, faltpetre, each a dram ; 
mix them at the fire ; or drop in hempſeed oil with a little wine, 


Srxction VI. Of © Redineſs ani Inflamation of tlie Buttocks, Croix, end 
Thighs of an Infant. . 


F there be not great care taken to change and wafh thechild's beds 

as ſoon as they are fouled with the excrements, d to keep the 

child very clean, their acrimony will be ſure to cauſe redneſs, and 

beget a ſmarting in the buttocks, groin and thighs of the child, which 

by reaſon of the pain, will afterwards be ſubject to inflamations, which 

follow. the ſooner, through = delicacy and tenderueſs of their ſkin, - 
_ 0 2 . 
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from which the outward ſkin of the body is in a ſhort time ſeparated 
and worn away. | 

The remedy of this is twofold; that is to ſay, firſt, to keep the 
eld cleanty, and the ſecond place, to take off the ſharpaeſs of its 
urine. As to keeping it clzanly, ſhe muſt be a ſorry nurſe that needs 
to be twight how to do it, for if ſhe lets it but have dry, ciean and 
warm beds and clouts, as ottenand ſoon as it has fouled and wet them, 
cither by its urine or excrements, it will be ſufficient ; and, as to the 
{econd, the taking ock the fhar paeſs of the child's urine, that muſt be 
done hy the nar e s keeping a cooling diet, that her milk may have the 
fame quality ; and therefore ſhe onght to abſtain from all things that 
may heat it. But beides thete, cooling and drying remedies are requi- 
lite to be applied to the inflamed parts; therefore, let the parts be 
bathed. with plantain water, with.a fourth of lime water added to it, 
each time the child's excrements are wiped off; and if the pain be 
very great, let it ouly bc fomented with lukewarm milk. The pow- 
der of a poſt to dry it, or a little mill duſt ſtrewed upon the parts at- 
fected, may be proper enough : and it is uſed by ſeveral women. Alſo 
Unguentum Album, or Diapampholigos, ſpread upon a ſmall piece of 
leather in form of a plaiſter, will not be amiſs. 

But the chief thing muſt be the nurſes taking great care to wr ap the 
zuflamed parts with fine rags when the opens the child, that thoſe parts 
may not be gathered and pained by rubbing thein together. 


Section VII Of Foxiting in young Children, 
OMITING in children proceeds ſometimes from too much milk, 
and ſometimes from bad milk, and is often from a moiſt looſe 
ſtomach ; for as dryneſs retains, ſo looſeneſs lets go. This is for the 
moſt par t, without danger in chilàren; and they that vomit from their 
birth are the luſticſt ; tor the ſtomach, not being uſed to meat, and 
milk being taken to much, cradities are eaſily bred, or the milK is 
- Corrupted ; and it is better to vomit, theſe up than to keep them in 
but if voraiting lait long, it will cauſe an atr ophy or conſumption for 
want of nouriſhment. 
To remely this, if from too much milk, that which is emitted is yel- 
low and green, or otherwiſe ill coloured and ſtinking ; in this caicy 
mend the milk, as has been ſhewed before; cleanſe the child with 
honey of roſes, and ſtrengthen its ſtomach with ſyrup of milk aud 
quiaces made into an electuary. If the humour be hot and ſharp, give 
th: ſyrup of pomegranates, currants and coral; and apply to the bel- 
le the plaiſter of bread, the ſtomach create, or bread dipped in hot 
wine ; or take oil of maſtic, quinces, mint, worm wood, each half an 
ounce ; of nutmegs by expreſſion, half a dram, chicas oil of mint, 
thiree drops. Coral hath an occult property to prevent vomiting, and 
is therefore hung about their necks. 


SzcTIon VIII. Of breeding Teeth in young Children. 


FPS is a very great, and yet neceſſary evil in all children, having 

variety of ſymptoms joined with it; they begin to come forth, 
not all at a tim but one after another, about the ſixth and ſeventh 
month; the fore teeth coming firſt then the eye teeth, and at laſt of 
all the grinders: : the eye teeth cauſe more pain to the child than any 
of the reſt, becauſe they have a very deep root, and a ſmall nerve, 
which hath communication to that which makes the eye move. In the 
breeding of their teeth, tirſt they feel an itching in their gums, when 
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Fhey are pierced as with a needle, and pricked by the ſharp bones, 
wheace proceed great pains, watching, and i flamation of the gums, 
ſever, looſeneſs, and convulſions, eſpecially when they breed their eye 
teeth. 

The ſigns when children breed their teeth, are theſe; 1. It is known 
by their tinte, which is uſually about the ſeventh month. 2. Their 
gums are ſwelled, and they feel a great heat there, with an itching, 
which makes them put their fingers in their mouth to rub them, from 
whence a moiſture diſtils down into the mouth, becauſe of the pain 
they feel there. 3. They hold the nipple faſter than before. 4. The 


ing them ſuck finds the mouth hotter, and that they are much changed, 
crying every moment, and cannot ſleep, or but very little at a time. 
The fever that follows breeding of teeth comes from cholerick hu- 
mours, inflamed by watching, pain, and heat. And the longer teeth 
are breeding, the more dangerous it is, ſo that many in the breeding 
of them die of fevers and convulſions. 

For remedy, two things are to be regarded; one is, to preſerve the 
child from the evil accidents that may happen to it by reaſon of the 
great pain; the other, to aſſiſt as much as may be the cutting of the 
teeth, when they can hardly cut the gums themſelves, 

For the firſt of theſe, i. e. the preventing theſe accidents to the child, 
the nurſe ought to take great care to keep a good diet, and to uſe all 
things that may cool and temper her milk, that fo a fever may not fol- 
low the pain of the teeth. And to prevent the humour from falling 
too mach upon the inflamed gums, let the child's belly be kept always 
loſe by gentle clyſters, if it be bound; though oftentimes there is no 
need of them, becauſe they are at thoſe times uſually troubled with. a 
looſeneſs, and yet for all that, clyſters may not be improper neither. 

As to-the other, which is to affiſt in cutting of the teeth, that the 
nurſe maſt do from time to time, mollifying and loofening them, by 
rubbing them with her finger dipped in butter or honey, to let the 
child have a virgin wax candle to chew upon; or anviat the gums with 
the mucilage of quince made with maliow water, or with the brains 
of a hare ; alſo foment the cheeks with the decoction of Althea, and 
cammomile flower and dill, or with the juice of mallows and freſh 
butter, If the gums are inflamed, add juice of nightſhade and lettuce, 
have already ſaid the nurſe ought to keep a temperate diet. I will 
now add, that barlery broth, water gruel, raw eggs, prunes, lettuce 
and endive, arc good for her : but let her avoid falt, ſharp, biting, 
and peppered meats, and wine. | 


Steriox IX. Of the Flux of the Bully, er laaſeneſs in Infants. 
þ is very common for infants to have the flux of the belly, or looſe- 

neſs, eſpecially upon the leaſt ind:ſpoſition ; nor is it to be Wo- 
dered at, ſeeing their natural moiſtneſs contributes fo much thereto : 
and if it be not extraordinary violent, ſuch are in a better ſtate & 
health than thoſe that are bound. This flux, if violent proceeds from 
divers cauſes : as, 1. From breeding teeth, and is then commonly at- 
tended with a fever, in"which the concoction is hindered, and the 
nouriſhment corrupted. 2. From watching. 3. From pain. 4. From 
ſtirring of the humours hy a fever. 5. When they ſuck or drink too 
much in a fever. Sometimes they have a flux without breeding of 
teeth, from outward cold in the guts or ſtomach, that obſtructs com 


gum is white where the tooth begins to come; and the nurſe in giv- ' 
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quinces, with mint water. Uſe outwardly mint, maſtic, cummin; or, 
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coction. Tf it be from teeth it is eaſily known, for the ſigns in breed, il rub . 


ing of teeth will diſcover it. If it be from external cold, there are coral, 


figns of other cauſes. If from a humour flowing from the head, tlwre As 
are ſigns of a catarrh, and the excrements are frothy. If crude ard which 
raw humours are voided, there is wind, belching, and phlegmatic -an ol 
crements, If they be yellow, green and ſtink, the flux is from a hot For 


and ſharp humour. It is beſt in breeding of teeth when the helly j; back k 
looſe, as I have ſaid before; but if it be too violent; and you are arrad flower 
it may end in a conſumption, it muſt be ſtopped ; and if the excre. s 1111 
ments that are voided be black, attended with a fever, it is very bad. alſo ve 

The remedy in this cafe has a principal refpe& to the nurſe, au 
the condition of the milk, muſt chiefly be obſerved ; the nurſe muff 
be cautioned that ſhe eat no preen fruit, nor things of a hard concoc- 
tion. If the child fuck not, remove the flux with purges, ſuch as leave 
a blooding quality behind them: As ſyrup of honey, of roſes, or a 
clyſter. Take the decoction of millium, myrodolans, each two of three 
ounces, with an ounce or two of ſyrup of roſes, and make a clyſter. 
After cleanſing, if it proceed from a hot cauſe, give ſyrup of dried r4. 
ſes, quinces, myrtles, coral, maſtic, hart's-horn, red rofes, or powder 


of myrtles, with a little Sanguis Draconis. Alſo anoint with oil of r0- Contai» 
ſes, myrtles, maſtic, each two drams, with oil of myrtles and wan, are 
make an ointment. Or, take red roſes, moulin, each a handful, cy. tie 


preſs roots, two drams : make a bag, boil it in red wine an] apply it 
tothe belly. Or, ufe the plaiſter of brcad or ſtomach ointment. If the 
cauſe be cold, and the excrements white, give ſyrup of maſtic, and the 


H* 


treat © 


take roſe ſeeds an ounce, cummin and annis ſeed, each two dreams; ow 
with oil of maſtic, wormwood, and wax, make an vigtment, 3 
SECTION X. Of the Epilepſy ani Convulfions in Children. 3 
HIS. is a diſtemper that is the death of mary young children, aal the 
| proceeds from the brain firſt, as when the humours are bred inMliamet 
the brain that cauſe it, either from the parents, or from vapoure, ure ir 
dai humours that twitch the membranes of the brain; it is alſo ſor-fu; for 
times cauſed from other diſtempers, and from bad diet; likewiſe te which. 
toothach, when the brain conſents, cauſes it, and ſo does a fudden Man aſe] 
fright. As to the diſtemper itſelf, it is manifest, and well encu;\ffore b. 
known where it is; and as to the cauſe whence it comes, you my 
Know by the ſigns ot the diſeaſe whether it comes from bad milk, of 
worms, or teeth: if thefe-are all abſent, it is certain that the brei / Ba, 
fir ſt atfeRted ; if it comes with the ſmall pox or meaſtes, it ceaſ-ti 
when they come forth if nature be ſtrong enough. 
For the remedy of this grievous and often. mortal diſtemper, givt 
the following powder to prevent it, to a child as ſoon as it is born: A 
Take male piony roots, gathered in the decreaſe of the moon, a ſen | 
ple, with leaf gold make a powder; or, take piony roots a dram, pi- herein 
ony ſeeds, miſletoe of the oak, els's hoof, man's ſkull, amber, each engage 
ſcruple, muſk two grains; make a powdr. The heſt part of the curcident 
is taking care of the nurſe's diet, which muſt not be diſorderly by any reſpec 
means. If it be from corrupt milk, provoke a vomit, to do Whichet be 
hold down the tongue, and put a quill dipped in ſweet almonds downWF ight | 


the throat. If it comes from worms give ſuch things 2s will kill th 
worms. If there be a fever reſpect that alſo, and give coral ſmaraged, 
and elk's hoof. In the fit give epileptic water, as lavender watery aud Bar 
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rub with oil of amber, or hang a piony root, elk's hoof, and ſmaraged 
coral, about the neck, : 


ere 1 . 

oe As to a convulſion, it is when the brain lahours to caſt out that 
which troubles it: the matter is in the marrow of the back, and foun- 
u. dain of the nerves; it is a ſtubborn diſeaſe and often kills. 


For the remedy whereof, in the fit waſh the body, eſpecially the 
back bone, with Decoction of Althea, lily roots, piony and camomile 
flowers, and anoint it with man's and gooſe greaſe, oils of worms, or- 
ris lies, turpentine, maſtic, ſtorax and calamint. The ſun fluwer is 


alſo very good, boiled in water, to waſh the child. 
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ro- Containing proper and ſafe Remedies for the curing of all thoſe diſtempers that 
ran, are peculiar to the Female Sex, and eſpecially thoſe that have Obſtruct ion to 
cy. the Bearing of Children, 
7 ** G finiſhed the firſt part of this book, and I hope therein 
| the amply made good my promiſe to the reader. I am now come to 
— treat of the diſtempers peculiar to the female ſex: in which it is not 

J 


my deſign to enlarge, or to treat of all the diſtempers they are incident 
to, but thoſe only to which they are moſt ſubject, when in a breeding 
condition, and that keep them from being ſo : for each of which dif- 
tempers I have laid down ſuch proper and ſafe remedies, as, with the 
divine bleſſing, may be ſufficieat to repel them; and ſince as amongſt 


; and all the di ſeaſes to which human nature is ſubjeR, there is none that more 
dl in diametrically oppoſes the very end of our creation, and the deſign of na- 
e ure in the formation of different ſexes, and the power thereby given 
ome- 


us for the work of generation, than that of ſterility or barrenneſs, 
e which, where it prevails, renders the moſt accompliſhed midwife, but 
an uſeleſs perſon, and deſtroys the deſign of our bouk ; I think there=- 
tore barrenneſs is an effect that deſerves our firſt conſideration, | 


| CE 1 
in o/ Barrenneſs ; its ſeveral kinds, with proper Remedies againſt it; and the 
Signs of Inſufficiency both in men and Women, 

SECTION I. Of Barrennefs in general. 


S there is no general rule but will admit of ſome exception, a- 
gainſt this ſecond part; for though I have promiſed to treat 
herein only of diſeaſes peculiar to the female ſex, yet this chapter will 


engage me to ſpeak of a defect in men, barrenneſs being an effect in- 
cure cident to them alſo ; and therefore it is neceſſary to be handled with 
y any reſpect to men as well as women, that without treating of it ſo, 1 ſhall 
hich, not be able to make good the old proverb, of ſetting-the ſaddle on the 
lown right horſe, | 


ute Having premiſed this, and thereby anticipated an objection, I ſha 


aged, pow proceed to the ſubject of this chapter, which is barrenneſs. 
„ aud Barrenaeſs is either natural or accidental 


each _ in the act of generation, or elſe *twill be but ſpiritleſs and 


— 
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Natural barrenneſs is, when a woman is barren, though the 1nſlry, * 
ments of generation are perfect both in herſelf and huſband. and ng = 
prepoſterous or diabolical courſe uſed to cauſe it; and neither ag: Wl” 5 
nor di ſeaſe, or any natural defect hindering, and yet the woman re, * Air 
mains naturally barren, and conceives not. ; 5 ſi 

Now this may proceed from a natural cauſe : for if the man and wir 
woman be of one complexion, they ſeldom have children; and the bo 
reaſon is clear, for the univerſal courſe of nature being formed by tle iſ," 
Almighty, of a compoſition of contraries, cannot be increaſed by x ou l 
compoſition of likes; and therefore, if the conſtitution of the won. -4g 
an be hot and dry as well as of the man, there can be no concention; *M 15 
and if, on the contrary, the man ſhould be of a cold and moiſt cop. * i 


ſtitution as well as the woman, the effect would be the fame ; ad, 1 
this barrenneſs is purely natural. The only way to help it is for F fo 
people before they marry to obſerve each others conſtituticn and fo 
com, lexion, if they deſign to have children. If their complexions 0 
and conſtitutions be alike, they are not fit to come together, for he 
diſcordant nature makes the only harmony in the work of generation, 
Another natural cauſe of barrenneſs is want of love between the | 
man and wife, Love is that vital principle that ought to inſpire () 


dull; for if their hearts be not united in love, how ſhould theilt bercl 
ſeed unite to cauſe conception; and this is evidently evinced in theme 
there never follows a conception on a rape; therefore if men ad Ane 
women deſign to have children, let them live fo that their hearts ; emeſ: 
well as their bodies may be united, or elſe they may miſs of chen thi 
expectations, onduc 
A third cauſe of natural barrenneſs is virgins letting blood ini Al 
the arm before their natural courſcs are come down, which is uſual. Nerciſe 
ly in the fourteenth or ſifieent h years of their age; ſometimes pe-, inf 
haps before the thirteenth but never before the twelith. And becauſe elly, 2 
uſually they are out of order and indiſpoſed before their purgations id Cau 
come down, their parents run tothe doctor to know what is the mat., Alf 
ter, and he ſtraight way opens a vein inthe arm, as if it was fulneſ the ca 
of blood which was the cauſe of off-nding, and this makes her well! * 
Ne ud. 


at preſent; and when the young virgin happens to be in the ſame 
diſorder again, the mother ſtraight runs to the ſurgeon, and he direti 
ly uſes the ſame remedy : and by theſe means the blood is divertcd 


from its proper channel, that it comes not down the womb as in an- l ther 
other woman ; and ſo the womb dries up. and the woman is forever Too 
barren, The way to prevent this is :o let no virgin blood in then ; f 
arm before her courſes come down well; but if there be occafon,Þ5 ſuffic 
let her blood in the foot: for that will bring the blood downwards ation c 
and by that means provoke the menſtrues to come down. he ton 
Another cauſe of natural barrenneſs is the debility in copulation elres; 
if {perſons perform not that act with all the heat and ardour that na- cllity t 
ture requires, they may as well let it alone, and expett to have chileently c 
dren without it. for frigidity and coldneſs never produce conception. 'om a! 
Of the cure of this we will ſpeak by and by, after I have ſpoken ot hereby 
accidental barrenneſs, which is. what is occaſioned by forme marbiAonder 
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matter or infirmity upon the body, eicher of the man or the woman, 
which being removed, they become fruitful. And fince [as I have 
before noted] the firit — great law of the crea'ion was to increaſe 
and multiply, and barrenneſs is the direct oppoſition to the law, and 
fſtrates the end of our creation; and that it is a great affliction to 
lirers to be without children, and often cauſes man and wife to have 
hard thoughts of one ano her, each party thinking the caufe not in 
them. I ſhall here for the ſatisfaction of well meaning people, ſet 


wehen the ſigrs and cauſes of inſufficiency both in men and women, 
i bremiſing his firſt, that when people have no children, they muſt 
= no! preſently blame either party, for neither may be in fault, but 
j 


perhaps God ſees it not good [ for reaſons beit known unto himſelf] 
to give them any; of which we have divers inſtances in hiſtory, 
and tho? the Almighty in the production of nature, works by nat- 
ral means, yet where he withholds his bleſſing, natural means are 
ineffectual: for it is the bleſſing which is the power and energy by 
hich nature brings forth her productions. 


_ SECTION II. Szgns and cauſes of Inſufficiency in Men, 

the * a ; 

ſpire NE cauſe may be in ſome viciouſneſs in the yard, as if the ſame 
* be crooked, ar any ligaments thereof diſtorted or breken, 


thereby the ways and paſſages through which the ſeed ſhould flow, 
ome to be ſtopped or vitiated. 

Another cauſe may be too much weakneſs of the yard, and ten- 
emeſs thereof, ſo that it is not ſtrongly enough erefted toinjeRt ſeed 
mo the womb ; for the ſtrength and {1ffneſs of the yard very much 
onduce to conception, by reaſon of the forcible injection of the ſeed, 
Alſo if the ſtones have received any hurt, ſo that they cannot ex- 
ciſe the proper gift in producing ſeed, or if they be oppreſſed with 
my inflamation or tumour, wound or ulcer, or draw up within the 
elly, and not appearing outwardly theſe are ſigns of inſufficiency 
ind cauſes of barrenneſs. 

Alſo a man may be barren by reaſon ofthe defect of ſeed ; as firſt 
fhe caſt forth no ſeed at all, or leſs in ſubſtance than is needful, 
Or, ſecondly if the ſeed be vicious, or unfit for generation, as on the 
"ne ſide, it happens in bodies that are groſs and fat, the matter of it 
being defeQtive, and on the other ſide to much leanneſs, or continu- 
| waſting of conſumption of body deſtroys the ſeed; nature turning 
ll the matter and ſubflance thereof into nutriment of the body. 
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11 am- 
rere Too frequent copulation is alſo one great cauſe of barrenneſs in 
the en; for it att racteth the ſeminal moiſture from the ſtones before it 
a6 on, 


$ ſufficiently prepared and concocted; fo, if any one by daily copu- 
ation do pax Bar? and draw out all the moiſture of the ſeed, then do 
he ones draw the moiſt humours from the ſuperior veins into them- 
elves; and ſo having but a little blood in them, they are forced of ne- 
eſſuy to caſt i out raw and unconcoQed, and thus the ſtones are vio» 


rards, 


tion; 


at na- 
. chil-Wently deprived of the moiſture of their veins, and the ſuperior veing 
tion. Hrom a!) the other parts of the body for their proper nouriſhment, 


hereby depriving the body of its vital ſpirits, And therefore no 
onder that thoſe that uſe immoderate copulation are very weak in 
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their bodies: ſeeing their whole body is thereby deprived of thei 


beſt and pureſt blood, and of the ſpirit, infomuch that many who 
have been too much addicted to that pleaſure, have Killed themſelves 
in the very act, and therefore it is no wonder if fuch unconcodted 


and undigeſted ſeed be unfit for generation. 


Gluitony, drunkenneſs, and the other exceſſes, do alſo much hin, 
der men from fruitfulneſs, and makes them unfit for generation, 

But among other cauſes of barrenneſs in men, this alſo is one that 
makes them barren, and almoſt of the nature of eunuchs, and that is 
the inciſion, or the cutting of their veins behind their ears, which 
in caſe of diſtempers 1s of entimes done ; for according to the opin. 
ion of moſt phyſicians and anatomiſts, the ſeed flows from the brain 
by thoſe veins behind che cars more than from any other part of the 


body. From whence it is very probable, that the tranſmiſſion ofthe 


ſeed is hindered by the cutting ofthe veins behind the ears, fo that 
it cannot deſcend at all to the teſticles, or come thither very c1ude 
ad raw. And thus much for the figns and cauſes of barrenneſs in 
men. 
SECTION. III. , Signs and Cares of Inſufficiency, or Barren 
in Women. 
X LTHOUGH there are many cauſes of the barrenneſs of wo. 
men, yet the chief and principal are internal, reſpecting cither 
the privy parts, the womb, or menſlr::ous blood. 
Therefore Hippe crates faith (ſpeaking cf either eaſy or diff 


cult conception of women) the firſt conſiderarion is to be had of their 


ſpecies, for little women are more apt to conceive than great ; flen. 
der than groſs; whi'e and fair, than ruddy and high coloured ; black 
than wane ; thoſe that have their veins conſpicuous are more apt to 
conceive than others ; but to the very fleſh 1s evil ; to have great 
{ſwelled breaſts is good. | 

The next thing to be conſidered, is the monthly purgations, 
whether they have been duly every month, and whether they flow 
plentifully, and are of good colcur, and whether they have bcen 
equal every month. | 

Then the womb or place of conception is to be conſidered, it 
ought to be clean, ſound, diy and ſoft : not retracted or drawn.up; 
not prone, not deſcending downwards, nor the mouth thereof um- 
ed awry, nor too cloſe ſhut. But to ſpeak more particularly: 

The firſt parts to be ſpoken of are the pudenda, or privities, and 
the womb ; which parts are ſhut and incloſed, either by nature or 
againſt na ure; and from hence ſuch women are called 1mperfores; 
and in ſome women the mouth of ;heir womb continues compreſſed, 
or cloſed up. from the time of their birth. until the coming down 
of their courſes, ard then on a ſudden when their terms preſs for- 
ward to purgation, they are moleſted with grea! and unuſual pains ; 
ſome of theſe break of their own accord, others are diſſected and 
opened by phyſicians others never break at all, and it brings death. 

Ard all theſe Aetius particularly handles, ſhewing tha! the womb 
is ſhut three manner of ways, which hinders conception. And the 
k:{t is, when the lips of the pudenda grows or cleave together ; be 
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ſccond is, when :here are certain membranes growing in the middle 

art of the matrix within; the third is, when (the the lips and bo- 
jom of the pudenda may appear fair and open) the mouth of the 
womb may be quite ſhut up; all which are occaſions of barrenneſs. 
in iat they hinder both the uſe of man, the monthly courſes, and 
concep ion. : 

Bu among all the caufes of barrenneſs in women, the greateſt is 
in ihe womb. which is the- field of generation; and if this field be 
cbrrupt, it is in vain to expect any fruit, let it be ever ſo well fown; 
for it may be unfit for generation, by reaſon of many diſtempers to 
which it is ſubj<Q : a> for inſtance, over- much heat and over-much 
cold: for women, whoſe wombs are too thick and cold, cannot con. 
ceive, becauſe cold ex inguiſhes the heat of the human ſeed, Im- 
moderate moiflure of he womb alſo deſtroys the ſeed of man, and 
makes it ineffectual, as corn ſown in ponds and marſhes ; and fo 
does over m ch dryneſs in the womb, ſo the ſeed periſheth for 
wan? of nutriment. Immoderate heat of the womb is alſo a cauſe of 
bartennefs, for it ſcorcheth up the ſeed, as corn ſown in the drought 
of ſummer ; for immoderate heat hurts all the parts of the body, ſo 
as no conception can live in the woman, And when unnatural la- 
bours are engendered, as too much phlegm, tympanies, wind, water, 
worms, or any ſuch evil humours abounding con:rary to nature, it 
cauſes barrenneſs ; as does all the terms not coming down in due or- 
der, as I have already ſaid. : 

A woman may allo have other accidental, cauſes of barrennels (at 
leaſt ſuch as may hinder her conception) as ſudden frights, anger, 
grief. and perturbation of the mind: too violent exerciſes, as leaping, 
dancing, running aftes copulation, and the like. But I will now 
add ſome ſigns by which theſe things may be known. 

If the cauſe of barrenneſs be in the man through over- much heat 
in his ſeed, the woman may eaſily feel that in receiving it. 

If the nature of the womb be too hot, and ſo unfit for conception, 
it will appear by her having her terms very little, and the colour 
inclining to yeliown-ſs ; {be is alſo very haſty, choleric, and craf- 
ty, her pulſe beats very ſwift, and ſhe is very deſirous of copulation. 

If you would know whether the defect is in the man or the wo- 
mag, ſprinkle the man's urine upon a lettice-leaf, and the woman's ' 
non another, and that which dries away firſt is unfruitful. Alſo, 
Take five wheaten corns, and ſeven beans, put them into an earthen 
pot, and let the party make water therein, if theſe begin to ſprout, 
after ſtanding ſeven days, then the party is frui:ful, if not, they are 
barren, whether it be man or woman. This is a certain fign. * 

Some make this experiment of a woman's fruit fulneſs: They take 
myrrh, red ſtorax, and ſome odori ferous things and make a perfume, 
which the woman is to receive igto the neck of the womb through 
a funnel : and if the woman feels the ſmoke aſcend:through her body 
to the noſe, then the is fruitful, otherwiſe not. Some alſo take gar- 
lie aad beat it, and cauſe the woman to he on her back upon it, 
and if ſhe feel the ſcent thereof to her noſe, it is a ſign of fruiifulneſs. 
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Culpepper and others alſo give a great deal of credit to the follgy. 
ing experiment. | BY n 

Take a handful of barley, and ſteep half of it in the urine of the 
man, and the other half in the urine of the woman, for the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, and then take it out, and ſet the man's by itſelf, 
and tlie woman's by itſelf, in a flower pot, or ſome other thing; wa- 
ter the man's every morning with his own urine, and the woman's 
with hers, and that which grows firſt, is the moſt fruitful ; and if one 
grow not at all, that party is naturally barren. 3 

But, now, having fpoken enough of the diſeaſe, it is high. time to 
aſſign the cure. | 
It barrenneſs proceeds from ſtoppage of the menſes, let the woman 
ſweat, for that opens the parts; and the beſt way to ſweat is in a hot- 
honſe. Then let the womb be ſtrengthened by drinking a draught of 
white wine, wherein a handful of ſtinking arrack, firſt bruiſed, has 
been boiled. For by a ſecret magnetic virtue it ſtrengthens the womb, 
and by a ſympathetic quality removes any diſeaſe thereof. To which 
add alſo a handful of vervain, which is very good to ſtrengthen both 
the womb and head, which are commonly afflicted together by ſym- 
pathy, Having uſed theſe two or three days, if they come not down ; 
take of catac, mint, pennyroyal, thyme, betony, dittany, feverſew, 
burnet, mugwort, ſage, piony roots, juniper berries, half a handful of 
each, or ſo many as can be got, let all theſe be boiled in beer, and 
drank for her ordinary drink. 

Take one part of the gentian root, two parts of centory, diſtil them 
with ale in an alembic, after you have bruiſed the gentian roots, and 
infuſed them well. This water is an admirable remedy to provoke the 
terms. But if you have not this water in readineſs, take a dram of cen- 
tory, and half a dram of gentian roots bruiſed, boiled in poſſet drink, 
and drink a draught of it at night going to bed. Sced of wild navew 
beaten to powder, and a dram of it taken in the morning in white 
wine, alſo is very good ; hut if it do not do, you muſt be let blood in 
the legs. And be ſure you adminiſter your medicines a little before 
the full of the moon, or between a new and full moon, by no means in 
the wane of the moon; if you do, you will find them ineffectual. 

If barrenneſs proceed from the overflowing of the menſtrues, then 
ſtrengthen the womb, as you were taught, and afterwards anoint tle 
reins of the back. with oil of roſes, oil of myrtle, oil of ;juinces, every 
night, and then wrap a piece of white baize about your reins, the cot- 
ton ſide next the ſkin, and keep the ſame always to it. But above all, 
I recommend this medicine to you. Take comfrey leaves or roots, ard 
blown woundwort, of each a handful: bruiſe them well, and boil them 
in ale, and drink a good draught of it ney and then: Or, Take cin- 
namon, caſſia lignea, opium, of each two drams : myrrh, white pep- 
per galbanum, of each one dram : diſſolve the gum and opium in white 
wine and beat the reſt into powder ; then make it into pills, by mix- 
ing them together exactly, and let the patient take two pills every night 
going to bed, but let not the pills exceed 15 grains. 

If barrenneſs proceed from a flux of the womb, the cure muſt be 
according to the cauſe producing it, which may be known by its ſigns: 
for a flux of the womb being a continual diſtillution from it for a long 
time together, the colour of what is voided ſhews what humour it-!s 
that offends: In ſome it is red, and that proceeds from blood putre ſicd: 
in ſome it is yellow, and that denotes chuler ; in others white aud 
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pale, and that denotes phlegm, If pure blood comes out, as if a vein 
were opened, ſome corrofion or gnawing of the womb is to be feared, 


All thoſe are known by theſe ſigns : 


The place of conception is continually moiſt with the hamours, the 
face is ill coloured, the party toaths meat, and breathes with difficulty, 
the eyes are much ſwollen, which is ſome times without pain. If the of- 
fending humour be pure blood, then yon mult let blood in the arm, 
and the cephalic vein is fitteſt to draw back the blood, and then let 
juice of plantain and comfrey be injected into the womb. If phlegm. 
de the cauſe, let cinnamon be uſed in all her meats and drinks, and 
let her take alittle Venice treaele or mithridate every morning. Let 
her boil burnet, mugwort, featherfery and yervain, in all her broths. 
Alſo, half a dram of myrrh taken every morning, is an excellent rem- 
edy againit this malady. If choler be the eauſe, let her take burage, 
bugloſs, and roſes, endive, and ſuccory roots, lettuce, and white poppy 
ſeed, each an hand ful; boi) theſe in white wine till one halfbe waſted ; 
let her drink half a pint every morning, to which add ſyrup of peach 
fowers, and ſyrup of chicony, of each an ounce, with a little rhubarb, 
aud this will gently purge her. Tf it proceeds from putrefied blocd, 
let her be blooded in the foot, and then ftrengthen the womb as 1 
have directed in ſtopping of the menſes. 

If barrenneſs be occaſioned by the falling out of the womb, as ſome = 
times happens, let her apply ſweet ſcents to her noſe, ſuch as civit, gal- 
dum, ſtorax, calamitis, wood of aloes and other things of that nature; 
and let her lay ſtinking things to the worgd, ſuch as aſſafœtida, oil of 
amber, or of the ſmoke of her own hair burnt; for this 1s a certrin truth, 
that the womb flies from all ſtink ing, and cleaves to all ſweet things, 
But the moſt infallible cure in this, Take a common burdock lezf 
(which you may Keep dry all the year) apply this to her head, and it 
will draw the womb upwards. In fits of the mother, apply it to the 
ſoles of her feet, and it will draw the womb downwards. Burſeed 
beaten into powder draws the womb which way you pleaſe according 
as it is applied. 2 

If barrenneſs proceed from a hot cauſe, let the party take whey, and 
clarify it: then boil plantain leaves and roots in it, and drink it fer 
her ordin y drink. Let her alſo inject the juice of plantain into the 
womb with a ſyringe : if it be in winter, when you cannot get the 
juice, make a ſtrong decoction of the leaves and roots in water, and 
inje& that up with a ſyringe ; but let it be but blood warm, and yon 
will find this medicine of great efficacy. And further, Take often 
conſe rye of roſes, cold lozenges made of tragacanth, the confeRions 
of tr aiſantali, frequently ſmell camphire, roſe water and ſaunders. 
It is alſo good to bleed the baſilica, or liver vein, and take four or 
five ounces of blood, and then uſe this purge. Take eleQuarum de epit- 
himo, de ſucco roſarum, of each two drams and a half, clarified whey 
four ounces : mix them well together, and take it in the morning faſt- 
ing; ſleep after it about an hour and a halt, and faſt four hours after 
It. And, about an hour before you eat any thing, drink a good draught 
of whey : Alſo, take lily water four ounces, mandrogory water one 
ounce, ſaffron half a ſcruple : beat the ſaffron to powder, and mig it 
with the waters, and drink them warm in the morning, Uſe this 
eight days together, | | 
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Some excellent REMEDIES againſt Barre uneſi, and to cauſe Fruitfu eſe, 

AKE broom flowers, ſmallage, parſley ſeed, cummin, mi- 
wort, fether few, of each half a icruple ; aloes half an ounce; 
India falt, ſaffron, of. each half a dram ; beat and mix them well to- 
gether, and put to it five ounces of featterfew water warm, ſtyp it 
up cloſe, and let it ſtand and dry in a warm place, and thus do two 
or three times one after another; then make each dram into fix pills, 
and take one of them every other day before ſupper, 

For a purging medicine againſt barrenneſs : Take conſerve of he. 
nedlicta lax, one quarter of an ounce : dipſillo, three drams ; electua- 
ry de ſucco roſarum, one dram; mix them together with feathertey 
water and drink it in the morning betimes. About three days aſter 
the patier.t hath taken the pu: ge, let her be let blood four or fire 
ounces in the median or common black vein in the right foot; and 
then take, for five days one after another, filed ivory a dram and a 
half in ſeatherfew water; and, during the time, let her fit in the ſol- 
lawing bath an hour together morning and night: Take wild yellow 


rapes, daueus, balſam wood and fruit, aſhkeys, of each two handfuls; 


red and white bhen, broora flowers, of each a handful ; mutk thre: 
grains, amber, ſaffron, of each one ſcruple ; boil all in water feffi- 
ciently ; but the muſk, ſaffron, amber, and broom- flowers, muſt be 


put into the decoction after it is boiled and ſtrained, 


A confection very good againſt barrennefſs : Take piſtachia, pin;,!es,. 
eringoes, of each half an ounce, ſaffron one dram, lignum aloes, gal- 
lingade, mace, balm flowers, red and white bhen, each four ſcruples; 
Maven ivory, caſia bark, each two ſcruples; ſyrup of confected gin- 
fer twelve ounces, white ſugar ſix ounces; decoct ail theſe well to- 
gether in tele onnces of halm water, and ſtir it well together; then 
put to ft maſk and amber, each a ſcruple: Take thereof the quantity 
of a nutmeg thirce times a day, in the morning, an hour beſore nv: 
and an kour after ſupper. | 

But if the cauſe of barrenneſs either in man or woman be through 
fearcity or dimunition of the natural ſec, then ſuch things are to be 
taken as do ivcreafe the ſec, and incite or ſtir up to venery, and fur- 
ther conception, which I fall here ſet down, and conclude this chan- 
ter of barrenueſs. | 2 

For this, yellow rape ſeed baked in bread js very good; alſo yorng 
fat fleſh not too much ſalted ; alſo ſaffron, the ſails ſtincus, and long 
pepper prepared in wine. But avoid ſour, ſharp, doughy and fiimy 
ments, long ſleep after meat, with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, aid 5 
much as they cat, keep themſelves from ſorrow. 

Theſe things following increaſe the natural ſeed anal ſtir up venery, 
and recover the ſeed again when it is loſt, viz. egge, miik, rice boiled 
in milk, ſparrow's brains, fleſh, bones and all; the bones and pizz'cs 
of bu)le, bucks, rams, and bears; alſo cock ſtones, lamb ſtones, par- 
tridges, quails, and pheaſant eggs; for this is an undeniable aphoriſ.», 
that whatever any creature is addicted unto, they move or incite the 
woman or man that eats them to the like ; and therefore partridges, 

quails, ſparrovys, &c. being extremely addicted to venery, they work 
the fame effect in thoſe men and women that eat thern. Alſo take no- 
tice that in what parts of the body the faculty which you would ſtrengthen 
lies, take the ſame part of the body of another creature, in whom tlie 
faculty is ſtrong as a medicine. As for inſtance, the procreative facul- 
t7 hies inthe teſticles, therefore cock ſtones, lamb ſtones, &c. are proper 
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to ſtir up venery. I will alſo give you another general rule: all crea» 
tares that are fruitful being eaten, make them fruitful that eat them 2 
as crabs, lobſters, prawns, pigeons, &c. The ſtones of a fox dried and 
beaten to powder, and a dram taken in the morning in ſheep's milk, 
and the ſtones of a boar taken in the like manner, are very good. 
The heart of a mail quail carried about the man, and the heart of a 
female quail carried about the woman, cauſeth natural love and fruit- 
fulneſs. Let them alſo that would increaſe their ſeed, eat and drink. 
of the beſt as near as they can: for ſince cerere et libero frigit Venus, is 
an old proverb, which is, Without good meat and good drink, Venus 
will be frozen to death. 

Pottages are good to increaſe the ſeed, ſuch as are made of beans, 
peaſe ani lupines, and mix the reſt with ſugar. French beans, wheat 
ſodden in broth, annis ſeeds, alſo onions ſtewed, garlicks, leeks, yel- 
low rapes, freſh bugwort roots, oringo roots confected, ginger con- 
feed, &c. Of fruits; hazel nuts, cypreſs nuts, piſtachia almonds, and 
marmupane made thereof. Spices good to increaſe ſeed, are cinna- 
mon, cardanum, galengal, long pepper, cloves, ginger, ſaitron, aſſafœti- 
da, take a dram and a half in good wine, is very good for this purpoſe. 

The weakneſs and debility of a man's yard being a great hindrance 
to procreation, let him to ſtrengthen it, uſe the following ointments : 
Take wax, oil of bevercod, marjorum gentle, add oil of coftus, of each 


a alike quantity, mix it into an ointment, and put to it a little muik, 


and with it anoint the yard cods, &c. Take of houſe emmets thi ee 
drams, oil of white ſefanum, oil of lilies of each an ounce z pound and 
bruiſe the ants, and put them to the oil, and let them ſtand in the ſan 
ſix days, then ſtrain out tlie oil, and add to it euphorbium one ſcraple, 
pepper and rue, of each one dram ; muſtard ſeed half a dram. Set 
this again all together in the ſun two or three days, then anoint the 
iatruments of generation therewit2. So much for this chapter. 

2 


SH 
The Diſeaſes of the Numb. 
HAVE already ſaid, that the woinb is the field of generation; and 
if this field be corrupted, it is in vain to expect any fruit theugh it be 
never ſo well ſown ; it is therefore not without reaſon, that I intend 


in this chapter to ſet down the ſeveral diſtempers to which the womb 
is obnoxious, and proper and ſafe remedies againſt them. 


Section I. Of the ict Diftemper of the womb. 


HIS diſtemper conſiſts in the exceſs of heat: for the heat of the 
womb is neceſſary for conception, but if it be too much, it nour- 
iheth not the ſeed, but diſperſeth its heat, and hinders the conception: 
this preternatural heat is ſometimes from the buti, and makes them 
barren ; but if it be accidental it i from hot cauſes that bring the heat 
amd the blood to the wom"» : it ariſes alſo from internal and external 
medicines, and from too much hot meat, drinks and exerciſe. Thoſe 
that are troubied with this diſtemper have but few courſes, and thoſe 
vellow, black, burnt or ſharp, have hair betimes on their privities ; 
they are very prone to luſt, and are ſubject to the headach, and abound 
with choler. And when the diſtemper is ſtrong upon them, they have 
but few terms, and out of order, being bad and hard to flow, and in 
time they become hy pochondriacs, and for the moſt part barren, hav- 
ing ſometimes a frenzy of he, womb, 
8 | 2 
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The remedy is to uſe coolers, ſo that they offend not the veſſels tha: 
maſt be open for the Aux of the terms. Therefore inwardly uſe cooler, 


ſuch as ſuccory, eadive, violets, water lilies, ſorrel, lettuce, ſanders, 


and ſyrups, and conſerves made thereof, Alſo take conſerve of ſucco- 
ry, violets, water lilies, burrage, each an ounce ; conſerve of roſes helf 
an ounce, diamargaton frigid, diatriaſcantal, each half a dram ; and 
with ſyrup of violets, or juice of citrons, make an electuary. For out. 
ward applications make uſe of ointment of roſes, violets, water lilies, 
gourds, Venus-narvel applied to the back and loins, | 
Let the air be cool, her garments thin, and her meat endive, lettuce, 
ſaccory, and barley, Give her no hot meats, nor ſtrong wine, unlef; 
mixed with water. Reſt is good for her, but ſhe muſt abſtain from 
copulation, though ſhe may ſleep as long as ſhe will. 
Section II. Of the cold Diſtem per of the Womb, 
HIS diſtemper 13 the reverſe of the foregoing, and equally an ene- 
my to generation, being cauſed by cold quality abounding to ex- 


ceſs, and proceeds from too cold air, reit,: idleneſs and cooling medi- 
eines. It may be Known by an averſion to letchery, and taking no 


pleaſure iu the act of copulation when they ſpend their feed. Their 


terms are phlegmatic, thick, and ſlimy, and do not flow as they ſhou!!. 
The wom? is windy, and the ſeed crude and wateriſh. It is the caute 
of ohſtructions and barrennefs, and hard to be cared, 

For the cure of this diſtemper uſe this water: Take galengal, cin- 
naman, nutmes, mace, cloves, each two drams; ginger cubehs, zedo- 
ry, cardamum, each an ounce ; grains of Paradiſe, long pepper, each 
Half an ounce : beat them and put them into fix quarts of wie for 
eight days; then add ſage, mint, balm, mot!:erwort, each three hand- 
fals. Let them ſtand eight days more, then pour off the wine, and 
beat the herbs and the ſpices, and then pour on the wine and diſtil 
them. Or you may uſe this: Take cinnamon, nutmegs, cloyes, mc, 
ginger, cubens, cardamums, grains of Paradiſe, each an ounce an a 
Half, galenga! fix drams, of long pepper helf an ounce, zedory five 
Grams, bruiſe them, and add fx quarts of wine; put them into a ce!- 
lar nine days, daily ſtirring them: then add of mint two handfuls, 
and then let thera ſtand fourteen days, pour off the wine and brui(z 
tnem, and then pour on the wine gain, and Citi] them. Alſo anoint 
wilh oil of ies, rue, angelica, bays cinnamon, cloves, mare, and nut- 
meg. Let her diet and air be warm, her meat of eafiy concoction, 
ſeatoned with annis ſeed, feunel, and thyme, and let her avoid raw 
fruits and mi K diets. 

8 SecTION III. Of the Difatian of the Womb. 
"Ez inflation of the womb; is the ſtretching of it by wind, called 
by ſome a windymole, the wind proc:eving from a cold matten, 
whether thick or thin, contained in the veins of the womh, by which 
the weak heat thereof is overcome, and it either flaws thither fron 
other parts, or is gathered there by cold mcats or drinks: coll ger 
may he a procuring cauſe of it alſo, as Iying-in women are expni2d 
to it. The weind is contaiged either in the cavity of the veilel; of the 
womb, or between the tunicles, and it may be known by a rv-elling 
in the region of the wamb, which ſometimes reaches to the navel, 
loins, and diaphragma : andi it riſes and abates as the wind increaſcth 
or decreaſeth, It differs from the dropſy, in that it never ſwells 
ſo hig; and that neither the phy fician nor midwife may take it for 
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conception, let them obſerve the ſigas of women with child laid down 
iu the firſt part of the book; and if one ſign be wanting, they may 
ſuſpect it to be an inflation, of which this is a farther ſign, that in 
conception the ſwelling (till increaſeth ; alſo, if yon ſtrike upon the 


k belly in an inflation, there will be a noiſe, but not fo in caſe there be 
+ a conception. It alſo differs from a mole, becauſs in that there is a 
. weight and hardneſs in the belly; and when they move from one fide 
55 to another, they feel a weight which moving; but not ſo in this. If the 
inflation be without the cavity of the womb, the pain is greater and 
, more extenſive, nor is there anynoiſe, becauſethe wind is more pent up. 
[5 This diſtemper is neither of any long continuance, nor dangerous, if 
n looked after in time, and if it be in the cavity of the womb, is more 
caſily expelled. To which purpoſe give her diapitonicon, with a little 
co dor and ſharp clyſters that expel wind. If this diftempec happens 
to a woman in travail, let her not purge after delivery, nor bleed, 
el hecauſe it is from a cold matter; but if it come after child- bearing, 
< znd her terms comedown ſufficiently, and that (12 has fulneſs of blood, 
A let the ſephæua vein be opened; after which let her take the follows 
" ing electuary: take conſerve of hetony, roſemary, of each an ounce 
: and a half; candied eringoes, citron peels candied, each half an ounce, 
= ciacimium, galengal, each a dram, oil of annis ſeed fix drops, and 
* with ſyrup of citrons make an clectuary. For outward applications . 
| make a cataplaſm of rue, mugwort, camomile, dill, calamints, new 
- pennyroyal; thyme, with oil of rue, keir, and camomile; and let the 
g following clyſters, to expel wind, be put into the womb : Take agnus, 
*. taſtas, rue, calamint, each an handful ; annis ſeed, caitus, cinna- 
oy mon, each two drams, noi them in wine to half a pint. She may 
4 lxewite uſe ſulphur, bats, and ſpaw waters, both inward and outs 
wn ward, becauſe they expcl wind. 
> f Section IV of the Dropſy of the Ir nus. 
1 i ha 8 is another morbifick effect of the womb, proceeding from 
5 Water, 2; that before mentioned did from wind, by which the 
. belly is ſo ſwellsd, that it deceives many, cauſing them to think theme 
5 ſe) ves veith child when indeed they are not. This 1a unn2tural lwelle 
7 7 railed by di. gathering together of waters, from moi ſture mixed 
Fe: with the terms, and an evil ſanguification f: om the liver and fpleen ; 
ns 2 by immeerate drinking, or eating of cruce meats ; all which 
0 caaſing a repletion, do ſuffocate the native hieat: It may alſo be cauſed 
& Fr overflo ing of the courſes, or by any other immoderate 2vacuation, 
The ſigiis of this diſtemper, are the lower parts of the belly, with the 
rrivities pufted up and pained : the feet ſwell, the natural colour of the 
d face decays : the appetite is departed ; the terms alſo are ſewer, and 
1 ceaſe before tlieir time; her breaſts are alſo ſoft, but withont milk. 
L Thi, is diſtinguiſhed from a general dropſy, in that the lower parts of 
n the belly are moſt ſwelled ; neither does the ſanguiſicative faculty ap- 
Ur pear fo hurtfal, nor the urine ſo pale, nor the countenance fo ſoon 
2] changed, neither ere the ſuperior parts ſo extenuated, as in a general 
ne dropſy, But yet this diſtemper fore tels the total ruid of the natural 
„g functions, by that ſingular conſent the womb hath with the liver, and 
el, tat core an evil habit of body or a genera or? will follow. 
th For the cure of this diſeaſe, firſt mitigate ti pain with fomertations, 
lis of m2ililot, mallows, lintſeed, camomile, and althz, then let the hu- 


or mour be prepared with ſyrup of Rtvcihu:, calamint, mugwort, bock 


it 
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ſorts, with the diſtilled waters or decoctions of dodder, marjorum, 
ſage, oringe, ſpeerage, pennyroyal, and betony; and let her purge 
with ſenna, agarick rhubarb, and eliterian. Take calamints, mug. 
wort, lovage roots, pennyroyal, each an handful ; ſavil a pugil ; mad. 
der roots, angelica, of each an ounce ; boil them in water, and ſweeten 
them with ſugar. Or, if ſhe likes it better, make broths of the ſame, 
Alſo take ſpecirem diamhree, diameſcidulcis, diacalamenti, diacinni- 
moni, diacimini, troce de myrrh, of each two drams, ſugar one pound; 
with betony water make lozenges, and let lier take of them two hours 
before meals. Apply alſo to the bottom of the belly, as hot as can be 
endured, a little bag of camomile, cummin, and mellilot boiled in oil 
of rue; and anoint the belly and privities with unguentum Agrippæ, 
mingling there with oil of Iroes. Let the lower parts of the belly be 
covered with a plaiſter of bay-berries, or with a cataplaſm made of 
cummin, camomile and briony roots, adding thereto cows and goat's 
dung. For injection into the womb, take aſarum roots three drams, 


pennyroyal, calamiat, each half a handful, ſavin, a pugil, mechoacan 


a dram : annis ſeed, cummin, each half a dram. Boil them and take 
fix ounces ſtrained, with oil of elder and orris, each an ounce ; and 
inject it into the womb by a metrenchita ; let the air be hot and dry. 
Moderate exerciſe may be allowed, but much ſleep is forbidden. She 
may eat the fleſh of partridges, larks, chickens, mountain birds, hares, 
conics, &c. and drink wine mixed with a little water, 


SzcTI0N V. Of the inflammation of the Womb. 


HIS is a tumour poſſeſſing the womb, accompanied with unnatu- 

ral heat, by obſtruction, and gathering together of corrupt blood; 

for the blood that comes to the womb, gets out of the veſſels into its 
ſubſtance and grows hot, putrefies, and cauſeth an inflammation, either 
all over, or in part, before or behind, above or below. This happens al- 
ſo by ſuppreiſiom ot the menſtrues, repletion of the whole body, immo- 
derate copulation, often handling of the genitals, difficult child-birth, 


ehement agitation of the body, or by falls or blows, The figns of this 


inflammation are tumours with heat and pain in the region of the 
womb, ſtretcling and heavineſs in the privities, alſo a pain in the 
head and ſtomach, with vbmiting, coldneſs of the knees, convulſions 
of the neck, doting, trembling, of the heart: and ſometimes ſtraitneſs 
of breath by reaſon of heat which is communicated to the diaphrag- 
ma, or midriff; and the breaſts ſympathizing with the womb, are 
pained and ſwelled ; but more particularly, if the fore part of the 
matrix be inflamed, the privities are grieved, and the urine is ſuppreit- 
ed, or flows forth with dfiiculty'; if it be behind, the loins and back 
ſuffer, and the belly is bound: if the inflammation be in the bottom 
of the womb, the pain is towards the navel ; if the neck of the womb 
he affected, the midwife, putting up her finger, may feel the mouth 
of it retr:ied, and cloſed up, with a hardneſs about it. As to the 
prognoſticks of it, ali inflam nations of th2 womb are dangerous and 
ſometimes deadly, cſpecially if it be all over the womd ; if the woman 
W with child tae rarely efcapes, an abortion follows, and the mother 

les. | 

As to the cure: firſt, Wi the tnmours flowing to the womb he re- 
pelled ; for the effecting Af which after the belly hath bcen opened by 
the cooling clyſters, letting of blood will be needful : open therefore 
a yeln in the arm, but hays a care of bleeding in the foot, leſt thereby 
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von draw more blqod to the womb, but if it be from the terms ſtopt, 
vou may. The opinion of Galen is, that the blood may be diverted by 
biceding in the arm, or cupping the breaſts, and that it may be by open- 
ing an ancle vein, and cupping upon the hips. Then purge gently with 
callia, rhubarb, ſenna, and mirobolans thus, Take ſenna two drams, au- 
nis ſeted one ſcrupie, mirobolans half an ounce, barley water a ſufficient 
quantity ; make a dec ction, diſſolve it in fyrup of ſuccory, with 
rheubarb two ounces, pulp of caſſia half an ounce, oil of anais feed two 
drons and make a potion, At the beginning of the diſeaſe anoint the 
privities and reins with oil of roſes and -quintes, Make plaiſters of 
plantain, lint feed, barley meal, meihlot, fenugreek, and white of eggs; 
aun if the pain be vehement, add a little opium. For repellers and an- 
odynes take Venus aavel, purſlain, lettuce, houſieek, vine leaves, eaclx 
a handful, boil them in wine ; barley meal two ounces, pomegranate. 
flowers two drams, boil a dram with oil of roſes, and make a poul- 
tice, Or take diacibilcu ſimple two ounces, juice of Venus navel, 
and plantain each half an ounce ; take of fenugreck, mailow roots, de- 
cocted figs, lint ſeed, barley meal, dove's Cung,turpentine, cach three 
(rams ; deer's ſuet half a dram, opium half a ſcruple, and with wax 
make a plaiſter. After it is ripe break it by motion of the body, 
conghing, ſneezing, or elſe by cupping and peiſaries; as, Take rue half 
an handful, figs an ounce, pigeon's dung, orris roots, each half a dram; 
Win wool, make peſſary. After it is broken, and the pains abate, 
then cleanſe and heal the ulcer with ſuch cleanſers as theſe; viz. 
Whey, barley water, ho, ey, Worm Hood, ſmallage, orris, birthwort, 
myrrh, turpentine, allum: Take new mil; bo led a pint, honey half 
a pint, orris powder half an ounce, and uſe it very often every day. 
If it break about the bladder, uſe an, emulſion of cold ſecds, waey, and 
ſyrup of violets. Let her drink barley water, or clarified whey, and 
her meat be chickens, and chicken broth, boiled with eadive, ſuccory, 
ſorrel, buglois and mallows. * _ | 
Stecrion Vi. Of S:hirreſity and Hardneſs of the Numb. 

SWELLING in the womb neglzcted, or not perſectly cured, 

A often proiuces a ſchirrofity in the matrix, which is a hard in- 
ſenſihle, unpatural ſwilling, cauſing barrerineſs, and begetting an in- 
0: (poſition df the whole body. The immediate cauſe is a thick, earthy 
humour (as natural me'ancholy, for inſtance) gathered in the womb, 
and cauſing a ſchirtous without inf mation. It is 2 proper ſclurrous 
when there is neither ſenſe nor pair, and it is an improper ſchirrous 
when there is fome little ſenſe and pain. This diſtemper is moſt uſual 
jn women of a melancholy conſtitution, and alſo ſuch as have not been 
cleanſed from their menſes, or from the retention of the lochia, or af- 
ter purgings; it is likewiſe ſometimes canſed by cating corrupt meat; 
or thoſe inordinate longings called pica, to which breeding women are 
oſten ſubjeR ; and laſtly, it may alfo proceed from obſtructions and 
ulcers in the womb, or ſome evil effects in tae liver and ſpleen. It may 
be known by theſe ſigns ; If the effect be in the bottom of the womb, 
ſhe feels as it were a heavy burden repreſenting a moie, yet differing, 
in that the breaſts are attenuated, and the whole body alfo. If the 
neck of the womb be hardened, no outward humours will appear, 
the mouth of it is retracted, and touched with the finger, feels hard: 
nor can ſhe have the company of a man without great pains and 
prick ings. This ſchirroſity or hardneſs is (when confirmed) incurable, 
and will tarn intoa cancer, or dropſy : and ending in a cancer, proves 
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deadly; the reaſon of which is, becauſe the native heat in thoſe 


parts being almoſt ſmothered, it is hardly to be reſtored again. 

For the cure of this, firſt prepare the humour with ſyrup of but 
rage, ſuccory, epicymum, and clarified whey ; which being done, 
take of theſe pills following, according to the ſtrength of the paticyr : 
take hicra-picra, fix drams and a half; agarick, lapiſlazuli, abluti 
ſalis Indœ, coloquintida, of each one dram and a half; mix them, 
and make pills. The body being purged, proceed to mollify the 
hardneſs as followe'h ; anoint the pravities and the neck of the womb 
with the following ointment : take oil of capers, lilies, {weet almonds, 
jeſſamin, each an ounce ; mucilage, fenugreek, althæ, ointment of 
althz, each ſix drams; amoniacum diſſolved in wine, an ounce, 
which with wax make into an ointment, Then apply below the navel 


. diachylon fernelli ; and make emulſions of figs, mugwort, mallows, 


pennyroyal, althæ, fennel roo's, mellilot, fenugreek, and lintſeed 
boiled in water; but for injection, take bdellium diſſolved in wine, 
oil of ſweet almonds, lilies, camomile, each two ounces, ma row of 
veal bones, and hen's greaſe, each an ounce, with the yolk of an egg, 
The air muſt be temperate 5 and as for her diet, let her abſtain fem 
all groſs, viſcious and ſalt meats, ſuch as pork, fiſh, old cheeſe, &c. 


SzcTron VII. Of the ftraitneſs of the Womb and its Veſſels, 


HIS being ſeated in the veſſels of the womb, and neck thereof 

is an obſtruction to the bearing of children, as it hinders both 

the flowing of the menſes and conception. The cauſe of this flran. 
nefs is thick and tough humours that ſtop the mouth of the veins 
and arteries ; theſe humours, are bred of grcfsor too much nounſh. 
ment: when the heat of the womb is ſo weak that it cannot attenuate 
the humour which, by reaſon thereof, either flow from the whole 
body, or are f into the womb. Nov, the veſſels are made 
cloſer or ſtraiter ſeveral ways; ſometimes by inflammations, ſchir. 
rous, or other tumours ; ſometimes by compreſſions, or by a ſcar, 
or fleſh, or membiane, that grows after the wound, The figns by 
which this is known, are ſtoppage of the terms, not conceiy- 
112, crudities abour.ding in the body, which are known by particular 
ſigns ; for if their was a wound, or the ſecundine was pulled out by 
force, phlegm comes from the wound. If ſtoꝑpage of the terms be 
from an old obſſruction by humours, it is hard to be cured ; if it i 
2 from the diſorderly uſe of aſtringents, it is more curable ; if it 
be from a ſchirrous, or other tumours that compreſs or cloſe the 


© veſſels, the diſeaſe is incurable. 


For the cure of that which is curable. obſtruftions muſt be taken 
away, phlegm muſt be purged, and ſhe mult be let blood, as will be 
hereafter directed in the ſtoppage of the terms. Ihen uſe the fol- 
lowing medicines ; Take of annis ſeed and fennel-ſced, each adram ; 
roſemary, pennyroyal, calamint betony flowers, each an ounce ; 
ceſtus, cinnamon, galengal, each half an ounce ; ſaffron half adram, 
with wine. Or, take aſparagus roots, parſley roots, each an ounce: 
pennyroyal, calamints, each a handful ; wall flowers, dill flowers, 
each two pugils ; boil, train, and add ſyrup of mugworth, an ounce 
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and a half. For a fomentation, take pennyroyal, mercury, calamint, 
marjoram, mugworth, each two hand uls; lage, role mary, bays, 
camomile- flowers, each an handful ; boil them in water, and fo- 


ment the groin and bottom of the belly, or let her fit up to the naval 


in a bath, and then anoint about the groin with oil of rue, lillies, 
dill, &c. | 
S xcrrox VIII. Of the falling of the Won. 
HIS is another evil effect of the womb, which is both very 
troubleſome, and a'ſo a hiuderance to conception. Sometimes 
the womb falleth to the middle of be thighs, nay, almoſ! to the 
knees, and it may be known hen by its hanging our, Now that 
which cauſe h the womb o change its place, is when the Jigaments 
by which it is bound to the other parts are not in order: for there 
are four ligaments, two above, broad and membraneous, that come 
from the peri oneum, and two below that are nervous, round and 
hollow ; it is alſo bound by ihe great veſſels by veins and arteries, 
and to the back by nerves. Now the place is —_— when it is 
drawn another way, or when the ligaments are looſe, and it falls 
down by its own weight. It is drawn on one fide when the menſes 
are hindered from flowing, and the veins and arteries are full, namely, 
thoſe which go to the womb. If it be a mole on ore fide, and the 
ſpleen cauſ. it; by the liver veins on the right fide, and the ſpleen 
on the left, as they are more or leſs filled. Others are of opinion it 
comes from the ſolution of connection of the fibrous neck, and the 
parts adjacent, and that from the weight of he womb deſcending, 
This we deny not; but the ligaments muſt be looſe or broken. But 
women in a dropſy could not be ſaid to have the womb fallen down, 
if it came only ſrom looſeneſs: but in them it is cauſed by the ſalt- 
neſs of the water, which diys more than it moiſtens, Now, if there 
be a little tumour within or without the privinies, it is nothing elſe 
but a deſcent of the womb; but if there be a tumour like a gooſe. 
egg, and a hole at the bottom, there is at firſt a grea pain in the parts 
to which the womb is faſtened, as the loins, the bottom af the belly, 
and the os ſacrum, which proceeds from the breaking or ſtretching 
of the ligaments, but alittle after the vain abates; and there is an im- 
pediment in walking; and ſometimes blood comes from the breach 
of the veſſels, and the excrements and urine are ſtopt, and then a 
lever and a convulſion enſueth, which ofrcnumes proves mortal, eſ- 
pecially if it happens to women with child, 

For the cure of this diſtemper, firſt put it up before the air alter 
it, or it be ſwollen or iu famed; ard therefore firft of all give aclyſter 
to remove the excremem; then lay heron her back, wi.h her legs 
abroad, and thighs lifted up, and head down ; hen 'ake the tumour 
in your hand, and thruſt it in wi hout violence; It it be ſwelled by 
alteration and cold, fument it with the decoction of mallows, alihz, 
line, fenugreek, camomile-flowe:s, - bay-berries, and anoint it with 
oil of lilies and hen's greeſe. If there be an inflammaiion, do not 
by it un, but fright it in, by putting red-hot iron before it, and ma- 

ing a ſhew as if you intended to burn it; but firſt ſprinkle upon it 
the powder of maſtich, frar kir.cenſe, ard the like: Take frenkin- 
cenfe, maſtich each two dran:s ; ſarcccol ſteeped in milk, a draw z 
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mummy, pomegranate flower, ſanguis draconis, each half a dram od 
when it is put up, let her he with her legs-ſtre'ched, aud one upon; aim 
the other, for eight or ten days, and make a peſſary in the form of 10 
pear, with cork or ſpunge, and put it into the womb, di pped in ſharp 4} 
wine, orjjuice of acacia, with powder of ſanguis, galbanum, bdellium, WM” 
Alſo apply a cupping glaſs with great flame under the navel or pays, Wi **" 
or to both kidneys, and lay this plaiſter to the back: Take o oponix — 
two ounces, ſlorax liquid half an ounce, maſtich e pitch deco 
bole, each two drams, then with wax make a plaiſter; or laudanum heat 
a dram and a half, maſtich, and frankincenie, each half a dram, e 
wood aloes, cloves, ſpikes, each a dram ; aſh coloured mber-greaſe 010 
four grains, muſk half a ſcruple ; make tuo round plaiſters to be leid ihn 
on each ſide of the navel; make a fume of ſnail-ſkins ſal:ed, or of I. 
garlick, and let it be taken in the funnel. Uſe alſo aftringent won 1 
tomentations of bramble leaves, plaintain, horſe: al, myrtles, eack of be 
two handfuls, wormſeed two pugils, p:megranate-flowers Ealf an * 
ounce, boil them iu wine and water, For an injection, take com. , 
frey roots an ounce, rupture wort two drams, yarrow, mugwort each —_ 
half an ounce, boil them in red wine, and 1nje& it with a ſyringe, uf 
oF To ftrengthen the womb, take hartſhorn, bays, of each a dram, Ind 
Pl myrrh half a dram : make a powder for two doſes, and give it with tat 
q ſharp wine. Or, Take zedoary, parſnip feed, crabs-eyes prepared, M 
17 each a dram ; nutmeg half a dram, and give a dram in powder ; but ſepe! 
Wil: aftringenis muſt be uſed with great caution, leaſt by flopping he viſe 
LN courſes a worſe miſchief follow. To keep it in its place, make the 
"FIN rollers and ligatures as for the rupture; and put p eſſaries inio the ch. 
103 bottom of the womb, that may — it to remain. I know ſome WI". 
nal Phyſicians object againſt this, and ſay they hinder conception ; but {bh 
7.49 others in my opinion, much more juſtly affirm, that they neither bapp 
„ hinder conception, nor bring any inconvenience; nay, ſo ſar fiom vorb 
f that, they help conception, and retain it, and cure the diſeaſe per- breed 
Fa fealv. Go the diet be ſuch as are of drying aſſringent, and glewing cal, 1 
$5. qualities, ſuch as rice, ſtarch, quinces, pears, and green cheeſe: but t 
(4418 let ſummer fruiis be avoided, and let her wine be aſtringent and icd. ih 
+114 C HAP. III. a 
14 . | ome 
' Wh Of Diſeaſes relating to Women's monthly courſes. = 
WS il SECTION I. Of Women's monthly Courſes in general. nal ; 
#44 Dr E providence which, with a wiſdom werthy of itſelf, ha bod 
1 ; appointed woman to conceive by coition with the man, d,, 
1 h to bear and bring forth children, has provided for (he nouriſiiment Nele 
K of children during their receſs in the womb of their mother. by that throw 
l [ _ redundancy of the blood which is natural to all women, and which heir 
N * flowing out at certain periods vf time 8 they are not pregnem) Nie be 
„ are from thence called terms and menſes from their monthly flux of MP": ed 
. 40 excrementitious and unprofitable blood; which is only to be undet- lon, 
"Fl | ſtood with 1eſpeft to the redundancy thereof, being an excrement The | 
an N only wi h reſpc& to its quantity, for as to 1's quality it is as pure and much 
wy corrupt as any blood in the veins; and this appears ſrem the fra! toide 


4.4 


caule of it, which is the propagatiou and conſervation of warkind; 


2 TR 
2 1 — 
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| and alſo from the generation of it, it being the ſuperſluity of the laſt 
42 ment of the fleſhy parts. If any aſk, If he menſes be not of a 
don; hurtful quality, how can i have ſuch venomous effects, as if it fall 
upon trees and herbs, it makes the on: barren, and moi ti fies the oh- 
arp Wer? 1 anſwer, This malignity is contracted in the womb ; for the 
woman Wanting nat ve heat io digeſſ this ſuperfluity, ſends 1: to tie 
abs, N natix where ſeating irfelf till the meth of the womb be d la ed, it 
becomes Corrup' and mor 1hed, which may ca ly be, conſidering ihe 


ich, hear and moiſtneſs of the place; and fo this blood being out of 1's 
um proper veſſels, and too long retained, cflends in quality. But if 
am way 7 

eie d y be the cauſe why women cannot d geſt all their laſt nour- 
rey ihment, and by conſcquence have theſe monthly purgations, how 
=p comes it to paſs, may ſome ſay, that they are of fo cold a conſtitu- 


| tion more than men? Of this I have already ſpoken in the chapter 
er berrenneſs; 1: is chiefly hus: The Author cf our being has laid 
22 injundlion upon men and women to propagate their kind, hath 
iſo wiſely fitted them for that work; and ſeeing tha! in the act of 
toition there muſt be an agent and a ratient (for if they be of one 
be, oon i- ution, there can be no propagation) the.efore the man is hot 
">" end dy, and the woman cold and moiſt, Ir is therefore neceſſa 


am 5 . . . 

wal that he woman fhou'd b: of a cold confſli:ution, becauſe in her is 

ned cquired a red ndancy of matter ſor the nouriſhment of the infant 
) 


tepending on her. Ard his is wiſely ordained by nature, for other- 
but - | e er. 
viſe the child would detraft from and weaken the j.rincipal paits of 


** the moiher ; Mh ch wo id mo" unnaturally render the proviſion 
o the ff che infant o be the deſtruction of the parent. Now theſe monthly 
ſome PPgaons uſually begin about the 14'h year, and continue til! the 
- {bh or 5oth year: yet not fo coultantly, but that of:en:i1mes there 
* happens a fuprreſſion, which is ſometimes natural and fome!1mes 
A norbifical. When they are na. urally ſup; ref, it i; either in 
per. breeding women, or ſuch as give ſuck ; but that which is morbifi⸗ 
wing al, mull be the ſubjett fh following ſection. 


: but SECTION Il, Of the ſuppreſſion of the monthly Courſes. 


I 1cd, * ſappreſiion of the terms, u hich is mo bi fie, is an inſercep- 
tion of that accuſlomary evacuation of blood which ſhould 
tome from the matrix every month, and which proceeds from the m. 
tr vitiated. The cauſe of this ſuppreſſion is ei her internal or exter= 
ral; The internal canis ent er inſttumem al or material, in the 
b ond or in he womb. The blood may be faulty wo ways. in 
quzn'i:y or in quality; in quantity, when it i ſo conſumed that 
ment {cre is no over: lus left, as in viragoes, and all virile women, who 
that tbrough their heat and ſtrength of natur- digeſt and conſume all 
hich heir beſt nouriſhment ; but women of this conſtitution are rather 
to be accounted anihropophageæ, that is women eaters, han women- 
br-eders ; becauſe they conſume one of the principles of genera- 
ton, which gives a being 10 the world, i. e. the menſtruous blood. 
The blood may alſo be conſumed, and the terms ſtayed, by too 
much blecding at the noſe, and likewiſe by a flux of the hemorr- 
boides, or by adyſeutcria, W chronical and con ĩnued diſ- 
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eaſes. But ſecondly, the matter may be vicious in quality, as if it hs 
ſanguineous phlegmatical, melancholic ; each of theſe, if they offend wit! 
in groſſneſs, will cauſe an obſtruction in the veins. tot! 

The womb alſo may be in fault divers ways; as by the narrowneßz 
of the veins and paſſages, by apoſthumes, tumours, ulcers, and by over. 
much cold or heat, the one vitiating the action, and the other conſum. 


ing the matter; alſo, by an evil compoſition of the uterine parts by the ll injec 
neck of the womb being turned afide ; and ſometimes, though but ßes, 
rarely, by a membrane or excreſſence of fleſh growing about the womb, For 
The external cauſe may be heat, or dryneſs of the air, immoderate alm 
watching, great labour, violent motion, whereby the matter is ſo con-. an u 
ſumed, and the body is ſo exhauſted, that there is no redundant blood and 
remaining to be expelled ; whence it is recorded of the Amazons, that beo: 
being active, and always in motion, they had little or no monthly fluxes, \ 
it may elfo be cauſed from cold; and moſt frequently it is ſo, making 
the blood vicious and groſs, condenſing and binding up the paſſages, 
that it cannot flow forth. The figns of the diſeaſe are pains in the 
head, neck, back, and loins, with wearineſs of the whole body, but eher 
eſpecially of the hips and legs, by reafon of a confinity which the emp 
womb hath in thoſe parts; if the ſuppreſſion proceeds from cold, it Wl (cee 
_ cauſes a heavy ſluggiſh diſpoſition, a pale colour a ſlow pulſe, the urine ret. 
crude, wateriſh, and much in quantity, and no deſire to copulation, the WI Vins 
excremehts of the guts being uſually retained : but if it proceeds from fx; 
heat, the ſigns are contrary. If it be natural, or cauſed by conception, e m 
it may be known by drinking water and honey after ſuppers, going to dt. 
bed; for if after the taking it, it cauſeth the woman to feel a bearing is 
Pain about the navel and lower parts of the belly, it is a ſign ſhe lath b bon 
conceived, and that the ſuppreſſion is natural, if not, then it is vicious, lie. 
and ought medicinally to be taken away, otherwiſe many dangerous net 
diſeaſes will follow, ſuch as ſwoonings, faintings, intermiſſion of pulſe, R 
obſtructions, epilepſies, apoplexes, frenzies, meiancholly, paſſions, &c, Thu 
which makes it highly neceſſary to ſay ſomething now of the cure. Tie e 
Tue cure of this diſtemper muſt be by evacuation, for this ſuppreſ- bea vy 
Hon is a phlethorick effect, it will therefore be beſt in the midſt of the MW"? * 
menſtrual period to open the liver vein : and for the reverſion of the I" ich 
humour two days before the wonted evacuation, open the faphna lv mu. 
veins of both feet: and if the repletion be not great, apply cupping MM!) bei 
glaſſes to the legs and thighs, after letting blood, the humour muſt be . tt 
Prepared and made flexible with ſyrup of ſtæchus, horehound, hy ſop, MPa 
betony, maiden hair, of each one handful, make a decoction, and take ln, he 
thereof three ounces of ſyrup of mugwort, ſuccoty, maiden hair, mix . 
each half an ounce ; and after ſhe comes out cf the bath, let her drink en 
it off. Then purge pil, de Agarick, Elephang, Coch; Fædit. Galen This 
in this caſe commends Pilula de Hiera cum coloquint da; for as they WF'* <2! 
are proper to purge the humour offending, ſo they open the paſſage of W”* fee 
the womb. If the ſtomach be overcharged, let her take a yomit, but els Pe 
let it be ſo prepared as to act both ways, leſt the humours ſhould be 8 boc 
too much turned back by working only upwards; to which end, take den 
trockiſk of agaria two drams, infuſe them in three ounces of oxime!, e vei 
in which diſſolve benedict. laxat. half an ounce, and of the electuary * f. 
diaſarum one ſcruple; and let her take it after the manner of a purge. ſ' by Ct 
When the humour has been thus purged, you may proceed to more allage 
proper and forcible remedies. Take extract of mugwort one ſcruple = 
las AN 


and a half, rinds of caſſia, parſley ſeed, caſtor, of each a ſcruple ; aud = 
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with juice of ſmallage, after ſupper going to bed. Alſo, adminiſter 
tothe lower parts ſuffumigations of amber, unions, injections and 
inceſſions; make ſuffmigations of amber, galbanum, melanthum, bay- 
berries, lugwort, cinnamon, nutmegs, cloves, &c. Make peſſaries of 
figs, an the leaves of mercury bruiſed, and rolled up with lint, Make 
injections of the decoction of mercury, betony, origin, mugwort, and 
fes, and inject it into the womb by an inſtrument fit for that purpoſe, 
For unction, take ladant, oil of mirrh, of each two drams: oil of lilies, 
almonds, capers, camomile, of each half an ounce, and with wax make 
an unguent, with which let the place be anointed, Let the air be hot, 
aud dry, her fleep thorter than ordinzry, let her uſe moderate exercife 
before raeals, and let her meat and drink be attenuating. 


"Section III. Of the Overflowing of the montnly Courſes. 


HIS diſtemper is directly contrary to that of which I have ſpok- 
en, in the foregoing ſection, and is no leſs dangerous than the 
other, and therefore requires to be ſpoken of next in order. This diſ- 
temper is a ſanguineous excrement, preceeding from the womb and 
exceeding in time and quality, I call it ſanguineous, beczuſe there 
are two ways by which the blood flows forth, one is by the internal 
wins in the body of the womb, which is properly called the monthly 
flux; the other is, by thoſe veins which are terminated in the neck of 
the matrix, which ſome phyſicians call the hemorrhotdes of the womb 
nd that it exceeds in quantity, when they flow about three days; but 
this is the moit — — of their exceſs in flowing, when they flow 
h long that the faculties of the body are thereby weakened ; for in 
tolies ahounding with groſs kumours, this immoderate flux does 
hnetimes unburden nature of her load, and is not to be ſtopt without 
vice from a phyſician. 

The cauſe of this immoderate flowing is either exterval or internal. 
Tiz external cauſe may be the heat of the air, lifting and carrying 
beavy burdens, unnatural ciild-births, falls, &c. The internal cauſe 
my he threefold, in the matter, inſtrument, or faculty: the matter, 
which is the blood, may be vicious two ways; firſt, in quantity being 
ſb much that the veins are not able to contain it: ſecondly, in quali- 
being aduſt, ſharp, waterith, or unconnected, The inſtrument, 
v2, the veins, are faulty by the dilation of the orifice, which may be 
tiuſeq two ways: firſt, by the heat of the conſtitution, climate, or ſea- 
ſun, heating the blood, whereby the paſſages are dilated, and the fac- 
ty wexkened, that it cannot retain the blood: ſecondly, by falls, blows, 
ment motion breaking of a vein, &c. | 

This inordinate flux may be known by the appetite being decayed, 
e concoction depraved, and all the actions of the body weakened ; 
te feet ſwelled, the colour of the face changed, and a general feeble- 
eis polſe ſſeth the whole body. If it comes by the breaking of a-vein, 
it body is ſometimes cold, the blood flows forth on heaps, and that 
Inddenly, with great pain: if it comes through heat, the orifice of 

e veins being dilated, then there is little or no pain, yet the blood 
ows faſter than it doth in a croſion . and not ſo faſt as in a rupture. 
by eroſion, or tharpneſs of blood, che feels a great heat ſcalding the 
allage it differs from the other two, in that it flows not ſo ſuddenly, 
or ſo copioufly as they do. If it be by weakneſs of the womb, ſhe 
2s an averſion to copulation ; if it proceeds from the blood, drop 
me of it on a cloth, and when it is dry, you may judge of the quality 
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whole body, cauſed oftentimes by the perſon's diet, which increa 
the blood too much, 


"a 


which ftirs ap the cles faculty in the womb, or ſometimes in 


akes it too ſharp or too hot: and if the retet 


- ti 
dy the colour; if it be choleric, t will be yellow, if melanchotty, an 
black, if phlegmatick, wateriſh and whitiſh. th 
The cure of this conſiſts in three particulars. Firſt, in repelling and w 
carrying hack the blood: ſeconc ly, in correRing and taking away an 
the dduxibility of the matter: and thirdly, in corroborating the veinor Wl II 
faculties. For the firſt, to cauſe a regreſſion of the blood, open a vein kr 
in her arm, and draw out ſo much blood as the ſtrength cf the pa- th 
tient will permit, and that not an ounce, hut at ſeveral times, for there- ce: 
by the ſpirits are leſs weakened, and the retraction ſo much the great. fr: 
er. Avply the cupping-glaſs to the liver, that the reverſion may he fo: 
in the fountain. To correct the fluxibility of the matter, cathartic dil 
moderated wit hi aſtrictories may be uſed. If it be cauſed by ſharpneſ re! 
of blood, conſider whether the corroſion be by ſalt phlegm, or adult ge 
cholar ; if by ſalt phlegm, prepare with ſyrup of violets, wormwao( 
roſes, citron peels, fuccory, &c. then take this purgation : Mirobotans ne 
chervil, half an ounce, trocliiſks of agaric one dram, with plantain wa of 
ter make a decoction, ald therta (yr. roſar. lux, three ounces, an fin 
make a potion. If by a aduſt cholar, prepare the body with ſyrap dif 
roſes, myrtles, ſorrel, pur il uin, mixed with water of plantain, knat me 
graſs, and endive, then purge wit! this potio n: Take rinds of mit U 
bolans, rhubarh, of each one dram, cinnamon fifteen grains, infuſ a u 
them one night in endive water, add to it the ſtrained pulp of tama doi 
14ads caſſia, of each half an ounce, ſyrup of roſes one ounce, and mak | 
a potion, If the bloo be wateriſh and unconneRed, as it is in hy lar 
dropical bodies, and flows forth by reaſon of the tenury, to draw ef '* ! 
the water will be profitable, to which end purge with agaric, elater B00 
um, and coloquintida. Sweatings is alſo very proper in this ca'e, fo ane 
by it the matter offending is taken away, and the motion of the blu aue 
is carried to the out ward parts. To procure ſweat, uſe car danum w of 
ter with mithridate, or the decoction of guiacum, ſaſſafras, farſapari, fee 
la: gum of guiacum does alſo gretly provoke ſweat : and pills af Le 
ſarſaparilla, taken every night at going to bed, are worthily commerꝗi v 
ed. If the blood flows forth from the opening or breaking of ase ; 
without any evil quality of itſelf, then oug!:t corroberatives only to | 
applied, which is the thing to be done in this inordinate flux; bo 
armoniac one ſcruple, London treacle one dram, old conſerve of roſe 
half an ounce, with ſyrup of myrtles, mzke an electuary. Or, if but 
flux has continued long, take of maſtich two drams, olibani, tinR. TiC! 
careble, of each one dram, balanſtium one ſcruple, make'a powder doc 
with ſyrup of quinces make it into pills, and take one always beſo um 
meals. | — 
SECTION IV. Of Terms coming out of Order, either before or aft! ! @ 
uſual Time, dig 
OT H theſe ſhew an ill conſtitution of body. Every thing is bea in! 
tiful in its order, in nature as well as in morality, and if ! 1 
order of nature be broke, it ſhews the body to be out of order. \ dy, 
each of theſe effects briefly. | 2 par 
When the monthly courſes come before their time, it ſhews a (WJ cau 
praved excretion that comes for the time often flowing ſometimi ſon 
twice a month: The cauſe why they come ſooner is in the bloo — 
the 
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tive faculty of the womb be weak, and the expulſive faculty ſtrong, 
and of a quick ſenſe, it brings them forth the ſooner, and ſometimes 
they flow ſooner by reaſon of a fall, ſtroke, or ſome violent paſſion, 
which the parties themſelves can beſt relate. If it be from heat, thin 
and tharp humours, it is known by the diſtemper of the whole body. 
The looſeneſs of the veſſels, and weakneſs of the retentive faculty, is 
known from a moiſt and looſe habit of body. It is more troubleſome 
than dangerous, but hinders conception, and therefore the cure is ne- 
cetſary for all, but eſpecially ſuch as deſire children, If it proceeds 
from a ſharp blood, tet her temper it by a good diet and medicines : 
for which purpoſe, let her uſe baths of iron water, that correct the 
diſtemper of the bowels, and then evacuate. If it proceeds from the 
retentive faculty, and looſeneſs of the veſſels, it is to be corrected with 
gentle aſtringents. 

As to the courſes flowing after the uſuil time, the cauſes are thick- 
neſs of the blood, and the ſmallneis of its quantity, with the ſtaritneſs 
of the patſage and weakneſs of the expulſive faculties, either of theſe 
ſingle, may ſtop the courſes, but if they all concur, they render the 
diſtemper the worſe. It the blood abounds not in ſuch a quantity as 
may ſtir up nature to expel it, its purging mult neceffarily be deferred 
till there be enough. And if the blood be thick, the paſlage ſtopped, 
and the expulſive faculty, weak, the menſes muſt needs be out of or- 
Gr, and the purging of them retarded, g 

For the cure of this, if the quantity of blood be ſmall, let her uſe a 
larger diet and very little exerciſe. If the blood be thick and foul, let 
it be made thin, and the humours mixed therewith be evacuated. It is 
good to purge after the courſes have done flowing, and to uſe calamints: 
and indeed the oftener ſhe purge the better. She may alſo uſe fume 
and peſſaries, apply cnpping-glaſſes without ſcarification to the inſides 
of the thighs, and rub the legs, and ſcarify the ancles, and hold the 
feet in warm water four or five days before the courſes come down. 
Let her alſo anvint the bottom of her beily with things proper to pro- 
yoke the terms. 


 SgcTIon V. Of the falſe Courſes, or Whites, 


HE whites or falſe courſes are a foul excretion from the womb, 
for, from the womb proceeds not only the menſtruons blood, 
but accidentally many other excrements, which is a diſtillation of a va- 
riety of corrupt humours through the womb, flowing from the whole 
dody, or part of the fame ; which tLongh called the whites, are ſome- 
times blue or green, or reddiſh, not flowing at n ſet time, or every 
month, but in a diforderly manner, ſoractimes longer, and ſometimes 
ſhorter. It. is different from the running of the reins, both lefs in 
quantity and whiter and thicker in quality, and coming at a great 
diſtance ; it is different alſo from thoſe nigi:t pollutions which is only 
in ſleep and doth proceed from the imagination of venery, | 
The cauſe of this diſtemper is either promiſcuouſly in the whole bo- 


dy, by a cachochymia, or weakneſs of the ſame; or in ſome of the 


parts, as in the liver, which by the inability of the ſanguificative faculty, 
cauſeth a generation of corrupt blood, and then the matter is reddiſh ; 
ſometimes in the gall, being remiſs in its office, not drawing away 
thoſe choleric ſuperfluities which are engendered in the liver, and then 


the matter is yellowiſh : ſometimes in the ſpleen, not defecating and 
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cleanſing the blood of the excrementitious parts, and then the matter 
flowing forth is blackiſh. It may alſo come from catarrhs in the head, 
or from any other putrified or corrupt member. But if the matter 
of the flux be white, the caſe is either in the ſtomach or reins. In the 
ſtomach, by a phlegmatical and crude matter there contracted and vi- 
tiated through grief, melancholy, and other diſtempers ; for othewiſe, 
if the matter were only pituitous, and no ways corrupt or vitiated, 
being taken into the liver, it might be converted into blood ; for 
phlegm ia the ventricle is called nouriſhment half digeſted ; but he. 
ing corrupt, although it be ſent into the liver, it cannot correct that 
which the firſt hath corrupted, and therefore the liver ſends it to the 
womb, which can neither digeſt it nor repel it, and ſo it is voided out, 
ſtill keeping the colour which it had in the ventricle, The cauſe al- 
ſo may be in the veins, being over heated, whereby the ſpermatical 
matter, by reaſon of its tenuity, flows forth. The external cauſe may 
be the moiſtneſs of the air, eating corrupt meats, anger, grief, ſlothſul- 
neſs, immoderate ſl-eping, and coſtiveneſs. - 

The ſigns are extenuation of body, ſhortneſs and ſtinking breath, 
loathing of meat, pain in the head, ſwelling of the eyes, melancholy, 
humidity, flowings from the womb, of divers colours, as reddiſh, 
black, green, yellow, white; it is known from the ove: flowing ol 
the courſes, in that it Keeps no certain period, and is of ſo many co- 
lours, all which do degenerate from blood. 

For the cure of this, it muſt be dy methods adapted to the caſe ; 

and as the cauſes are various, ſo muſt be the cure. 

If it be cauſed by the diſtillation fro n the brain, take ſyrup of be- 
tony, ſtæchas and majoram, purge with pill loch: make napalia, of 
the juice of ſage, hyiſop, hetony, negella, with one drop of oil of cloves, 
and a little filk cotton. Take eleR. dianth. aromat,roſar, diambre, dai- 
moſci dulcis, of each one dram, nutmeg half adram at night going tobed, 

It the matter flowing forth he reddiſh, open a vein in the arm, if 

not, apply ligatures to the arms and ſhoulders : ſome have cured this 
diſtemper by rubbing the upper parts with crude honey; and ſo Ga- 
len ſays he cured the wife of Boetius. 
If it proceeds from crudities in the ſtomach, or from a cold diſtem- 
pered liver, take every morning of the decoction of lignum ſanctum: 
purge with pill deagarico, de harmodaR, de hiera dyacolocynthid foet!« 
da, agragrati ve. Take of eleR. aromat. roſ. two drams, citron peels 
dried, nutmeg, long pepper, of each one ſcruple, diagalinga one dram, 
ſantali albia, lign aloes, of each half a ſcruple ſugar ſix ounces, with 
mint water make lozenges of it, and then take it after meals. 

It with frigidity of the liver be joined a repreſſion of the ſto- 
mach, purging by vomiting is commendable ; for which, take three 
drams of the electuary of diaru. Some phyſicians alſo allow of the 
diuretical means, as of opium, petroſolinum, &c, 

If the matter of the diſeaſe be melancholious, prepare with ſyrup 


of maiden-hair, epithimum, pollipody, burrage, bugloſs, fumetory, - 


Heart's tongue, and ſyrup by ſantinum, which muſt be made without 
vinegar, other wiſe it will rather animate the diſeaſe, than ſtrengrhen 
nature; for melancholy is iacreaſed by the uſe of vinegar ; and by Hip- 
pocrates, Silvius, and Aventinus, it is diſallowed of as an enemy to 
the womb, and therefore not to he uſed in uterine diſeaſes. 

Purges of melancholy are, Pilulz eumartæ, pilulæ Indiz, pilulz 


de lap. Lazuli dioſena, and confegtio hamech, Take ſtampt prunes 
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two ounces, ſenna one dram,epithimum, polypody, fumetory, of each a 
dram and a half, ſour Wan ounce, with endive water make a de- 
coction; take of it Ton nces, add unto it confections ha nech 
three drams, manna three drams. Or pilulæ indatum, phil, ſætidaru- 
ni, agarici trochiſcati, of each one ſcruple, lapidus lazuli, five grains, 
with ſyrup of erithimum make pills, and take one every week. 

If the matter of the flux be choleric, prepare with ſyrup of endivo 
violets, ſuccory roſes, and purge with mirobolans, manna, rhu- 
barb, caſſia; take of rhubarb two drams, annis ſeed one dram, ein- 
namon a ſcruple and a half: infuſe them in fix ounces of prune broth ; 
add to the ſtraini::g of manna, an ounce, and take it according to art. 
Take ſpicierum diatrionſontalon, diatragacant. frig. diarrhod. Ab- 


datis diaconit, of each a dram, ſugar four ounces, with plantain wa- 


ter make lozenges, 

Laſtly, let the womb be cleanſed from the corrupt matter, and 
ter corroborated ; and for the cleanſing thereof, make injections of 
the decoction of betony, featherfew, mugwort, ſpikenard, biſtort, 
mercury, ſage, adding thereto ſugar, oil of ſweet almonds, of each two 
ounces ; then to corroborate the womb, prepare trochiſks in this 
manner : Take of myrrh, featherfew, mugwort, nutmegs, mace, 
amber, lign, aloes, ſtorax red roſes, of each an ounce, with mucilage 
of tragacanth make trochiſks, caſt them on the coals and ſmother the 
womb therewith : Fomentations may be alſo made for the womb of 
red wine, in which has been decoRed maſtich, fine bole, baluſtia, red 
roſes. Drying diet is beſt, becauſe this diſtemper uſually abounds 
with phlegmatic and crude humours. Immoderate fleep is hurtful, 
but moderate exerciſe will do well. 

Thus I have gone through the principal diſeaſes peculiar to the fe- 
male ſex, and preſcribed for each of them ſuch remedies, as, with the 
lizine bleſſing, will cure their diſtempers, confirm their health, and 
remove all thoſe obſtructions, which might otherwiſe prevent their 
bearing children: and I have brought it into ſo narrow a compaſs, tht 


t might be of the more general nſe, being willing to put it into every 


one power, that has occaſion for it, to purchaſe this rich treaſure ab 
an eaſy rate, F 


THE END, 
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AZADEPE, 


HESE Problems having been printed very often, and finding fo general 
an acceptance, divers bels have been hoiſted into the world under the 
name of Ariſtotle ſo that many people have bought them, thinking they had 
the right ſort, by which the public has beeh injured, as well as the propris» 
tors, 
The matter it contains is neceſſary ſor all people to know, and, as man is 
ſaid ty be a microcoſm, or little world, and in him the Almighty hath 
imprinted his own image ſo lively, that no power whatſcever is able i blot it 


our 5 fo his image and ſimilitude is the ſoul and unde, ſtanding. And note 


withftanding all the perfe&iens which man hath in himſe/f, few or none take 
delight in the ſtudy of himſelf, or is careful ta know the fulllance, ate, condi- 
tian, quality, or uſe of the ſeveral parts of his own body, although he be the 
hor.our of nature, and more to be admired than the ſtrongeſi and rareſt wonder 
that ever happened. I hate therefore publified this little book brate by 
Ariſtotle, and the dee peſt philcſophers, who teach the uſe of all parts of the 
body, their nature, quality, property, and ſubſtance, and queflion not but it 


* 


ble to both ſexcs, 


* 


wi'l afford both innocent, neceſſary and uſeful knowle.ige, and prove profitae - 


ARISTOTLES PROBLEMS. 


A VONG all living creatures, why hath man only his countenance liſte] 
up towards heaven ? 

Unto this queſtion there are divers anſwers. 

1ſt, It proceeds from the will of the Creator. And although the 
anſwer he true, yet it ſeemeth not to be of force, becauſe that fo all 
queſtions might be eafily reſolved. 

2dly, I anſwer, that, for the moſt part, every work man doth make 
his firſt work worſe, and then his ſecond better, ſo God created all 
beaſts before man, gave them their face looking down on 'the earth, 


and then, he created man, as it doth appear in Genefis, unto whom be | 


gave an upright ſhape, lifted into heaven, becauſe it is drawn from 
divinitv, Hut this derogates from the goodneſs of God, who maketh all 
his works perfect and good. 

zaly, It is auſwered, that man only, among all living creatures, is 
ordained to the king: lom of heaven, and therefore hath his face elev at- 
ed ad lifted up to heaven, becauſe that deſpiſing worldly and eartlily 
things he ought to contemplate on heav enly things. 

4tnly, That the reaſonable ſoul is like unto angels, and fi ur or- 
dained to enjoy God, as appears by Averrois de anima, and therefor 
he hath a figure looking upwards. 

gthly, That man is a microcoſm, that is a little world, as Ariftot!s 
faith, and therefore he doth command all other living creatures and 
they "obey him. 

öthly, It anſwered, that naturally, there is given unto every thing, 
and every work, that form and figure which is fit and proper for its 
motion: as, unto the heaven roundneſs, to the fire a pyramidical form 
that is, broad Heneath, and ſharp towards the top, which form is moſt 
apt to aſcend : and ſo man has his face up to heaven, to * the 
wonders of God's works. 

Wiy is the head of beaſt's hairy ? 

The anſ:ver, according to the opinion of Conſt. is, that the hairs 
are the ornament of the head and of the brain, and the brain is purg— 
ed and evacuated of groſs humours by the growing of the hair, from 
the higheſt unto the loweſt parts, which paſs through the pores of the 
exterior fleſh and do become dry, and are converted into hairs. This 
appears to hetrue, becauſe that in all the body of man there is nothing 
drier than the hai! s; for they are drier than the bones, as Albetus Mag- 
nus doth affirm, hecauſe that ſome beaſts are acarithed with hones 
but no beaſt can digeſt feathers or hair, but do avoid them undigeſted 
they being too hot for nutriment. | : 

2uly, It is anſwered, that the bgain is purged tour manner of ways; 
of ſuperfluous watery humours by the eyes, from melancholy by tie 
ears, of choler by the noſe, and of phlegm by the hair, and that is the 
antent of the phyſician. 

Why hate men longer hair on their heads than other living creatures ? 
Ariſt. de generat. anim. ſays Men have the moiſteſt brain of all liv- 
ing creatures, from which the ſeed proceedeth, which is converted in- 
to the long hair of the head. \ 

2dly. It is anſwered that the humouis of man are fat, and do not be- 
come eafily dre, and therefore the hair groweth longer in man than 
in OY whom humours eafily dry, 
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ARISTOTLE's PROBLEM, 15 
Ny doth the hair take deeper root in Man's ſtin than in any other living 


@ea!ireis ? 


Becauſe they have greater ſtore of nouriſhment in man, and there- 


fore grow more into the inwardggarts of man—And this is alſo the 
reaſon why in other creatures tis hair doth alter and change with 
the ſkin, and not in man, unleſs it be ſoraetimes a ſcar or wound. 

May kave women longer hair than men? | 

iſt, Becauſe women are moiſter than men, and phlegmatic, and 
therefore there is more matter of hair in them: and furthermore, this 
matter is more increaſed in women than in men from their interior 


parts, and eſpecially in the time of their monthly terms, becauſe the mat- 


ter oth then aſcend, wherehy the humour which breedeth the hair 


doth increaſe. And Albertus ſays, that if the hair of a woman, 


in the time of their flowers be put into dung, a venomous ferpent is en- 
gendered of it. 


2Uly, Becauſe women want beards, and ſo the matter of the beard 


doth go into the matter of the hair, 

iy have ſome men ſoft hair and ſome hard ? 

We aniwer, with Ariſtotle, that the hair hath proportion with the 
ſkin, of which ſome is hard, ſome thick and groſs, ſome ſubtile and 
ſoft; therefore the hair which groweth out of a thick and groſs ſkin, 
is thick and groſs, and that, which groweth out of a ſubtile and ſoft 
ſein, is fine and ſoft, When the pores are open, much humour com- 
eth forth, which engenders hard hair; but when the pores are 
ſtrait, then there groweth- ſoft and fine hair. Ariſtotle ſhews, that 
women have ſofter hair than men, becauſe their pores are more ſhut 
and ſtrait, by reaſon of their coldneſs. 

24iy, Becauſe that, for the moſt part, choleric men, have harder 
and thicker hair than others, by reaſon of their heat, and their 
pores being for ever open, and therefore they have beards ſooner than 
others. Ariſtotle giveth example in the bear and boar, which have 
lard hajr, procceding of heat and choler, which makes them bold ; 
and contrawiſe, thoſe beaſts that have ſoft hair, as the hart and hare, 
are fearful, becauſe they be cold. Another reaſon of the ſoftneſs and 
hardneſs of the hair, is drawn from the climate where a man is born; 
becauſe that in hot regions hard and groſs bair is engendered, as in 
the Ethiopians ; and the contrary is true in cold countries. 

Why have ſome men curled hair and ſome ſmooth ? 

The anſwer is, That the cauſe of the curling of the hair is great 
abundance of heat in a man, then the hair doth curl and grow up- 
ward. A ſign of this is, that ſometimes a man doth enter into a bath 
ſmooth haired and afterwards becometh curled; and therefore the 
keepers of baths have often curled hair as alſo the Ethiopians and 
choleric men: But the cauſe of the ſmoothneſs is the abundance of 
moiſt humours which tend downwards; and a proof of this, they 
have much humidity in them and ſmall heat. 

Why do *vemen fhew their ripeneſs by their hair in their privy parts and 
not ci ſe were, but men in their breaſls. | 

We anſwer, becauſe there is abundance of humidity in that place, 
but more in women than in men. Men have the mouth of the blad- 
der in that place where the urine is contained, of which the hair in 
the breaſts, and about the naval, is engendered; but in women the 
humidity of the bladder, and ef the womb, is joined and meeteth in 
that low ſecret place, and is Cillolyed and ſeparated in that place 
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through much vapours and fumes, i ich are ti e cauſe of hair, And 
the like doth happen in other places, where hair 1s, as under ihe 
- arms. 

IWhy have not Nomen heard g I: ; 

Becauſe bey want hea? as avfWreth in ſome effeminate men, 
who ae beardleſs for the ſame cauſe, becauſe hey are of the com- 
pl eien of a woman. | 

Why doth the hair grow in them that are hanged ? 

Becaule their bodies a e expoſ d to he fun. which brouab its 
heat diff; Ives all the moiſture in o a fum or va our, of which the 
hair doth grow. | | 

Why is the huir of the beard thicker and groſſer than elſewhere, and 
the more men are ſhaven, the harder and thicker, it groweth ? 

Becauſe according to the rule of the phyſician. by how much 
more he humour or vapour of anv liquor is d fTolved and aken 
away, by ſo much more the humour remaining d th draw the ſeme; 
and herefore by how much he more the hair is ſhaven {+ much the 
humours gather, thicken, and of them hair 1s engendered, and do h 
there alſo wax hard. 

Why are women more ſmooth and ſoft than men ? 

The anſwer, according to Ariſtotle, is, hat in women all humidity 
and ſuperfluity, is expelled with their monthly terms; which [+ per. 
Nuity remaineth in men, and thro' vapours do paſs ino the air, 
And a ſign of this is, that in women who have running at the noſe, 
Impoſt:ume, or ulcer, no ſuch matter is expelled. And ſome vo- 
men begin to have beards in their old age, aiter forty oc fifty years of 
age, when their flowers are ceaſed. 

Why doth man only, above all other creatures, wax hoary and gr-y, as 
Pee and A . — affirm ? | 

e anſwer, according unto the philoſophers, is, b-cauſe man hath 
the hot'efſt heart of all living creatures; and therefore nature ieft a 
man ſhould be fuffocated through the heat of his heart, hath placed 
the heart, which is moſt hot, under the brain, which is moſt cold; 
to the end that the heat of the heart may be temp 1ed with the c0!9- 
neſsof the brain, and the coldneſs of the þ'ain may be heated with 
the heat of the heart, and thereby there m gh be a -emperat ure in 
both. A ſign to prove this is, becauſe of all living creatures man 
hath the worſt breath, if he comes to his full age. Furthermore, 
man doth conſume half his time in fleeping, which doth roceed 
from the great acceſs of the coldneſs and moiſture of the brain, a-d 
by that means doth want na ural heat to dige and conſume that 
moiſtneſs ; which heat he hath ſufficiently in his yourh, and here. 
fore in that age is not grey, bur in his old age, when heat falleth ; ard 
therefore he vapours aſcending from the fomach remain undig. ſted 
and unconſumed for want of natural hear and then putrifies, of which 
purefadtion of humours the whiteneſs do h follow, which is cal:ed 
greyne ſs or hoari-eſs, Whereby it doth. appear, tha boar neſs s no- 
thing elſe but a whiteneſ: of ;he hair, cauſed by putrefaction of bn- 
mours about the roots of the hair, through the raiural want 0 
heat in old age. Scmetimes alſo greyneſs is cauſed by the naveliti 
neſs of complexion, which may well happen in youth, and ſomeumei 
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by reaſon of the moiſture undigeſted and ſometimes through over- 
eat fear and care, as appearech in merchants, ſailors, thieves: from 
whence cometh this verſe. 

Cura facit canos, quamvis homo non habet annos. 

Why doth red hair grow white ſooner than other ? „ 

According to the opinion of Ariſtotle, becauſe rednefs is an in- 
&rmity of the hair, for it is engendered of a weak and infrin mai- 
ter, that is to ſay, of matter corrupted with the flowers of the wo- 
man. and there fore they wax white ſooner than black hair. | 

IWhy do wolves grow griſly ? | 

The better to underſtand this queſtion note the difference between 
ereyneſs and griſling : becauſe that greyneſs is cauſed through the 
tfr& of natural heat, but griflineſs through devouring and eating, 
Ariſtotle witneſſeth, lib. 7. de animal. The wolf being a de- 
vouring beaſt, and an cater, , letteth it down gluttonouſly with- 
out chewing, and that at once enough for three days, by which 
means groſs vapours are engendered in the wolt's body, and by con- 
ſequence griſlineſs. Secondly, greyneſs and griſſineſs do differ, be- 
cauſe greyneſs is only on the head, and griſſmeſs over al] the body. 

Why do horſes grow griſly and grey ? 

According o Ariſtotle, becauſe they are for the moſt part in the 
fun: and in his ovimonalſo, heat do.h accidentally cauſe putrefac- 
ton; and therefore that kind of heat doth putrefy the matter of 
kar, and by conſequence they are quickly pilled. | 

Why do men become bald, and t. ees fall their leaves in the winter, 

Anſtotle doth give the ſame reaſon for both; becaufe that the 
want of moiſture in both 1s the cauſe of the want of the hair and of 
the leaves; and this is proved becauſe that a man becometh bald, 
through venery, for that 1s letting forth of natural humidity and heat. 
And ſo by that exccſs in carnal pleaime, moiſture is conſumed, 
which is the nutriment of the hair, and therefore baldneſs doth en- 
ſue. And this is evidently proved in eunuchs and women who do 
not grow bald, becauſe they do not depart from their moiſtneſs ; and 
her: fore eunuchs are of the complexion pf women, But if you 
| Wk why eunochs be not bald, nor have the gout, as Hypocrates 
ih. the anſwer is, according to Galen, becauſe the cauſe of bald- 
rs is dryneſs. the which is no in eunuchs. becauſe they want their 
; lones, the which do miniſter heat into all the parts of the body, 
and the heat doth open the pores, which being open, the hair doth 
j fall, Y 
Why are not women bald. 

; Becauſe they are cold and moiſt, which are the cauſes that the 
4 hair remaine'h; for moiſtneſs doth give nutriment to the hair and 
\ coldneſs doth bind the pores, 
1 Why are bald men deceitful, according to the verſe ? 
Si non vie falli, fugias conſortia calvi. 
9 87 g 3 
Becauſe baldneſs doth witneſs a choleric complexion, which is 


to the verſe. 


O 


hot and dry: and choleric men are naturally deceitful, according 
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Hirfutns, fallax, iraſcens prodigus, audax. | 

And therefore it followeth, a primum ad ultimum, that bald men 
are deceiiful and crafiy, 

Why arc not blind men naturally bald ? 

Becauſe that, according to Ariſtotle, the eye hath moſt moiſture 
in 1t, and that moiſture which ſhould paſs through by the ſubſtance of 
the eyes, doth become a ſufficient nutriment of the hair, and there. 
fore they are ſeldom bald. | | 

Why doth hair fland on end when men are afraid? 

Becauſe in the time of fear the heat doth go from the outward 
part of the body in'o the inward, to the intent to help the heart, 
and fo the pores in which the hairs are faſtened, is ſhut up; after 

which ſtopping and ſhuttting up of the pores, the ſtanding up of the 
hair doth follow, as it is ſeen in beaſts, as dogs, wild boars, and pea. 
Cocks. Of the HEAD. 

Why is a man's head round ? | | 

B-cauſfe this is moſſ fit to receive any thing into it, as Ariſtotle 
doth aflirm, Lib. de Cæſ. and the head doth contain in it five ſenles, 
This is alſo ſeen in a material ſphere. 

Why ts the head round? 

Ariſtotle ſaith, becauſe it doth contain in it the moiſteſt part of 
the living creatures, and alſo, becauſe the brain may be defended 
thereby as with a ſhield, 

Why ts the head abſolutely long but ſomewhat round ? 

To the end the thiee creeks and cells of the brain might the better 
be diflinguiſhed ; that is, the fancy in the forehead, the diſcourl- 
ing or reaſonable part in the middle, and memory in the hinder- 
moſt part. | | 

Vi deth a man lift up his head towards the heavens when he doth 
ima gine 

Becauſe the imagination is in the fore part of the head or bran, 
and therefore it lifteth up itſelf, that the creeks or cells of the im. 
2gination, may be . and that the ſpirits which help the im. 
azination, and are fit for that purpoſe, having their concourſe thith- 

er, may help the imagination. TE ö 

May doth a man wir: he muſeth, or thinketh on things paſt, le: 
down towards the carth r 

Becauſe the cell or creek which is behind, is the creek or chan 
ber of memory, and therefore that looketh towards heaven When 
the head is bowed down ; and ſo thai cell is open, to the end tat 
the {p:rits which perfect the memory ſhould enter in. 

Wi.y is not the head fleſky, like unto the other parts of the body? 


Becauſe that, according to Ariſtotle, the head would be tov heavy, 
and would not ſtand ftedfallly ; and therefore it is without fleſh; 


Alſo a head loaded with fleſh doth betoken an evil complexion, 
Wig is the head ſubje& to aches and griefs. 


According to Conſlant, by reaſon of evi] humours which proceed 
from the ſtomach, aſcend up to the head and diſtutb the brain, 4 
fo cauſe the pain in the head. And ſometimes it proceeds trom 

ovesmuch filling the Romach, becauſe, according to the opinion 


Galer 
oma 
ther, 

{min 
ſflom 


left fe 
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Galen, two great ſinews paſs from the brain to the mouth of the 


o mach, and therefore theſe two parts do ſuffer grief always toge- 
ther, Sometimes the ach doth proceed &f drinking flrong wine, of 
{ming meats, as garlick or onions, and ſometimes of phlegm 11 te 
ſlomach, whereof ſpring quotidian fevers. 

May have the women the headach more than men P | 

Albertus faith, it is by reaſun of their monthly terms, which men 
are got troubled with, and ſo a-moift, unclean end venomons fume is 
lfſolved, the which ſ-eking paſſage upward, doth cauſe the headach, 

Why is the brain white ? 


There are two anſwers; the firſt becauſe it is cold, and coldn: 


s the mother of white: the philoſophers do teach the ſecond, be- 
{ruſe it may receive the ſimilitude and likeneſs of all colouis, which 
the white colour can beſt do, becauſe it is molt ſimple. 

iy are all the ſen ſes in the head ? 

B:cauſe, as Albertus faith, the brain is there, on which all the 
ſenſes do depend, and are directed by it, and by conſequence it maketh 
all the ſpirits to feel, and bv it all the membranes are governed, 

Why cannot a man eſcape death , the brain or heart be hurt ? 

Becauſe the heart and brain ai two of the moſt principal par's 
which concern life: and therefore if they be hurt there is no remedy 
left for the cure. 

Why is the brain morſt ? 

Becauſe it may eaſily receive an impreſſion, v hich moiſture can 
bell do, as it appeareth in wax, Which doth ealily reccve the print 
of the ſeal when it is ſoft. 

Why is the brain cold ? | 

This is anſwered two ways; fiſt, becauſe that bv this coldneſs it 
may clear the underſtanding of a man, and make it ſubtile. Second- 
ly, that by the coldneſs of the brain the heat of the heart may be 
tempered. Of the Eyes. | 

Why have you but one noſe and two eyes ? 

Becauſe our light is more neceſſary for us than the ſmelling. And 
therefore it doth proceed from the goodneſs of nature, that if we 
receive any hurt or loſs of one eye, that yet there ſhould one re- 
main: unto which the ſpirit wich which we ſee, called Spiritus 
gr is directed when the other is out. 

y have children in thetr youth great eyes, and why do they become 
ſma ler and leſſer in their — " N ; P 

According to Ariſtotle de generat. It proceedeth from the want of 
fire, and from the aſſembling and meeting together of light and hu- 
mour ; the eyes are lightened by reaſon of the ſun, which doth 
lighten the eaſy humour of the eye, and purge it, and in the ab- 
{ence of the ſun thoſe humours become dark and black, and there- 
fore the ſight is not ſo good. 

- * 23 the bluiſh grey eye ſee badly in the day lime, and well in 

e night 

Becauſe faith Ariſtotle, greyneſs is light and ſhining of itfelf, and 
the ſpirits with which we lee are weakened in the day time, and 
Brengrhened in the night, Be. 
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Why be mens eyes of divers colours ? 
This proceedeth, ſaith Ariſtotle, by reaſon of the diverſity of the 


Wher 
head, / ee 


5 Becal 
humours : the eye therefore hath four coverings and three humours: eve ara 
the firſt covering is called conſolidative, which is the outermoſt, and ſeen, an 
ſtrong and fat. The ſecond is a horney ſkin and covering to the like. Wiy 
neſs of an horn, and that is a clear covering. The third is called Uvea, Beca 
of the likeneſs of a black grape. The fourth is called a cobweb. But the caul 
according to the opinion of ſome, the eye doth conſiſt of ſeven cover. a fimili! 
3ngs or ſxins, and three humours. The firſt humour is called abun. they ar. 
gines for the likeneſs unto the white of an egg. . The ſecond glacial, in man- 
that is clear like vnto ice or chriſtalline. The third vitreous, that is i were 
clear as glaſs, And the diverfity of humour cauſeth the diverſity of ue per: 
the eyes, Why 

My are men wh have but one eye geod archers 9 and why do goed archers % ſai 
eommonty nut one eye and why do ſuch as behold the flars luck througha fl; ki 
ire,” with one oye ? ; Toth 

This matter is handled in the perſpective arts, and the reaſon 15, W nen ar 
it doth appear in the book of Cauſes, becauſe that every virtue and the wor 
ſtrength united knit together, is ſtronger than itſelf diſperſed and ſcat» MW ith m. 
tered. Thercfore all the force of ſeeing diſperſed in two eyes, the one inſenſib 
being ſnut, is gathered into the other, and fo the light is fortified in ind ſo q 
him, and by conſequence he doth ſee better and more certainly with N pear 
oi e eye being thut, than both open. that are 

Why do ſuck as drink much, and laugh much, fred much tears ? : until th 

Becauſe that vhilſt they drink and laugh without meaſure, the air Bl, is 
which 1s drawn in, doth not paſs out through the windpipe, and jo inclean 
with force is directed and ſent to the eyes, and by their pores paſting To tl 
cut doth expel the humours of the eyes, the which hamours being ſo Mind inf 
expulſed do bring tears. pours, \ 

Why do ſuch as weep much, urine but little ? "6 eren ur 

Becauſe, ſaith Ariſtotle, the radical humidity of a tear and of urine enterint 
are one and the fame nature; and therefore, where weeping dath in- WA: th 
creaſe, urine doth diminiſh ; and that they be of one nature, 15 plain ſly v 
to the taſte, becauſe they are oth ſalt. | | _ ki 

ard thi 


y dr ſome that have clear eyes ſee nothing at al/ ?. : . 

By ade of the opulation and naughtineſs of the ſinews with which 
we fee; ſor the temples being deſtroyed, the ſtrength of the light can. 
not be carried from the brain to the eye, as philoſophers teach, I. 
fen. & ſentia 

Why is the eyecl:ar and ſmootflike unto a gluſs? 

Becauſe the things which may be ſeen are better beaten back from 
a ſmooth thing than otherwiſe, ; : 1 

Secondly, I anſwer, it is becauſe the eye is very moiſt above . 
parts of the body and of a wateriſh nature ; and as the water 15 clear 
and ſmooth, ſo likewiſe 1s the eye. 


elike 
it follow 


in the dl, 

Becay 
In a gre 
ark net 
zuſe it 
arken 


IF ky do men who have their eyes deep in their head ſee well afar off and tk May. 
like in beaffs ? =_—_ VE 

Becauſe ſaith Ariſtotle (2d. de Gener. Animal.) the force and pov « Anſu 
by which we ſee is diſperſed in them, and doth go directly to * glaſs do 
thing which is feen. And this is proved by a ſimilitude, becauſe ght; : 
when a man doth ſtand iu a deep ditch or well, he doth fee in the 1 tended, 
time, ſtanding in thoſe places, the ſtars of the firmament ; as r ; 
doth teach in his treatiſe, De Forma Specula; becauſe that then de Wh » 


power of the ſight and of the beams are not ſcattered, 
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IWherefore do thoſe men wh have their eyes far out, and not deep in their 
head, ſee but mearly ond not far diftant ? 


Becauſe, ſaith Ariſtotle, the beams of the ſight which paſs from the 


eve ara ſcattered on every fide, and go directly unto the thing that is 
ſeen, and therefore the ſight is weakened. 

iy are many beafts born blind, as lions! whelps and dogs" wwhelps ? 

Becauſe ſuch beaſts are not yet of perfect ripeneſs and maturity, and 
the cauſe of nutriment doth not work iu them. And this is proved by 
z ſimilitude of the ſwallow, whoſe eyes, if they were taken out when 
they are little ones in the neſt, would grow again ; and this is plain 
in many other beaſts, which are brought forth before their time, as 
it were dead, as bears' whelps. And this reaſoa doth belong rather to 
the perſpective than the natural philoſopher, 


Why do the eyes if a woman that hath her flowers ſtain a new glaji,as Friſe . 


title ſaith, de ſomno et Virgil, and this is like the problem, why doth a ba- 
filif kill a man with his eyes ? | 

To the firſt I anſwer, that when the flowers do run from a woman, 
then a moſt venomous air is diflolved in them, which doth aſcend unto 
the woman's head; and ſhe having grief of her head, doth cover it 
with many veils and kerchiefs ; and becauſe the eyes are fall of ſmall 


inſenſible holes, which are called pores, there the air ſeeketh a paſſage, / 


and ſo doth infect the eyes, which are full of blood, and their eyes do 
zppear alſo drooping and full of tears, by reaſon of the evil vapours 
that are in them, and thoſe vapours are incorporat:d ; and multiplied, 
until they come into the glaſs before them, and by reaſon that ſuch a 
laſs is found, clear and ſmooth it doth eaſily receive that which is 
unclean, | 

To the ſecond it is anſwered, that the baſiliſk is a very veromous 
and infected beaſt, and that there paſs from his eyes venomous va- 
pours, which are multiplied upon the thing which is ſeen by him, and 
eren unto the eye of man ; the which venomous vapours or humours 
entering into the body do infe& him, and fo in the end the man dieth. 
And this is alſo the reaſon why the baſiliſ looking upon aſhield per- 
fectly well made with faſt clammy pitch, or any hard ſmooth thing, 
doth kill himſelf, becauſe the humours are beaten back from the ſmooth, 
hard thing, unto the baſiliſk, by which beating back he is killed. And 
elikeis ſaid of a woman when ſhe hath her monthly diſeaſe, whereof 
t tolloweth, that ſome old women do hurt themſelves when they look 
pon glaſſes, or other firm and ſolid things, in the time of their terms, 

Why are not ſparkling cats“ eyes and ⁊uel ves“ eyes ſeen in the light and not 
in the dark ? 

Becauſe that the greater light doth darken the leſſer, and therefore 
In a greater light the ſparkling cannot be ſeen, but the greater the 
arkneſs, the eaſier it is ſeen, and is made more ſtrong and ſhining, be- 
auſe it is not then hindered by a greater external light, which might 
arken it, | | | 
May doth a man behol ding àimſelf in a glaſs preſently ferget his oxen diſpoſi= 
lon ? | 

Anſwer is made in Lib. de forma ſpeculi, that the image ſeen by the 
laſs doth repreſent it weakly and indirectly, to the power of the 
ght; and becauſe it is repreſented weakly, it is alſo weakly appre- 
tended, and by conſequence is no longer retained. 


oY is the fight recreated and AIR by a green colour as this verſe ſteu- 
2 6 . 
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Fers, ſpeculum gramen oculis ſunt aleviamen. 

Becauſe the green colour doth meanly move the inſtrument of ſig lit 
and therefore doth comfort the ſight ; but this doth not black nor 
white colours, becauſe the colours do vehemently ſtir and altar the or. 
gau and inſtrument of the light, and therefore make the greater vio- 
lence, but by how much more violent the thing is which is felt or ſeen, 
the more it doth deſtroy and weaken the ſenſe, as Ariſtotle doth teach 
Lib. 2. de animal, 2 g 

Of the Nos. 

Vi dath the naſe fiand out farther than other parts of the body? 

There are two anſwers : the firſt, becauſe the noſe is as it were the 
Lak of the brain, by which the phlegm of the brain is purged, and 
icicfore it doth ſtand forth, left the other parts ſhould be defilzd : 


die ſecond (according to Conſtant.) is, becauſe the noſe is the beauty 


Of the face, and therefore, it doth ſhew itſelf and ſhine. It doth ſme! 
Alſo and adorn the face, as Boetus ſaith, de deſcip. ſchnl. 

May hath man the weſt ſmell of all living creatures, as it doth area 
Lih, de Animal ? | 

Becauſe the man (as the commentator ſaith) in reſpect of his quali. 
ty hath the molt brain of all creatures: and therefore by that excezd- 
ing coldneſs and moiſtneſs the brain wanteth a good diſpoſition, and 
by confequence the ſme!ling inſtrument is not good, as Ariſtotle and 
Themiſtucles do teach; yea, ſome men there be who do not ſme! at all, 

May dell the x uituse or cormer ant ſmell very well, as the commentator dil 
ray? 
Zecauſe they have a very dry brain, and therefore the air carrying 
the ſmell, is not hindered by the humidity of the brain, but doth pre- 
ſently touch it; inſtrument ; and therefore he faith, that the vultures, 
tygers, and other beaſts, came five hundred miles to the dead bodies 
after a battle in Grecce, 

Mu did nature make noftrils ? 

For three commodities. Firſt, becauſe that the mouth being ſhit, 
we d:aw breath in by the noſtrils to refreſh the heart with. The ſe- 
cond commodity is, becauſe that the air which proceedeth from tie 
mouth doth ſavour badly, becauſe of the vaponrs which rife from the 
ſtomach, bat that which we breathe from the noſe is not noiſome. 
The third is, becaufz the phlegm which doth proceed from the brait 
is purged by them. 

ay do wen ſnecze ? 14 

Becauſe that the expulſive virme of power and the ſight ſhould 
thereby be purged, and the brain alſo from ſuperfluitjee, becauſe that 
as the lungs are purged by coughing, ſo is the fight and brain by ſneez- 
ing: and thoſe who ſneeze often are ſaid to have a ſtrong brain; and 
therefore the phyſicians give ſneczing medicaments to purge the brain, 
and ſach ſick perſonsas cannot ſnzeze die quickly. beciuſe it is a figntier 
brain is wholly ſtuffed with evil humours, which cannot be purged. 

Why db [ach as are apcletic not ſneeze ; that is, ſuck as arc ſuliject to ble? 
B2c2uſe che poſſages or venetricles of tie brain are ſtapped in them; 
and if they could ſazeze, their apoplexy would be looſed. 
iy th the heat of the ſun provele ſnceg ing, and not the heat of fire ? 
Becauſe the lat of the fun doth diſſolye and not conſume ; ant 
therefore the vapour diſſolved is expelled by ſneezing ; but the feat 
the fire dot? ditiolve and conſume, and therefore rather doth hun 
ſneezing than provoke, | 
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* Of the Ears, 

Why do beaſts more their ears and not men? 

Becauſe there is a certain muſele near unto the jaw which doth cauſe 
motion in the ear ; and therefore that muſcle being extended and 
ſtretched, men do not move their ears, as it hath been ſeen in divers 
men, but all beaſts do uſe that muſcle or fleſhy ſinew, and therefore 
do move their ears. 

Wiy is rain prognoſticated by the pricking up of aſſes ears. 

Becauſe the aſs is a very melancholly beaſt, and it proceedeth from 
melancholly that he doth foreſee rain to come. In the time of rain, 
all beaſts do prick up their cars, and therefore the aſs perceiving that 
it will rain, doth prick up his ears before it come. 

Why have ſome _ no ears ? 

Ariſtotle doth anſwer and ſay, that nature doth give untoevery thing 
that which is fit for it ; but if ſhe ſhould have given birds ears, 
their flying would have 'been hindered by them: likewiſe fiſh do 
not want ears, becauſe they would hinder their ſwimming, and have 
only certain little holes through which they hear, as Ariſtotle declares 
by the ſea-calf, 

Why have bats ears, ſeeing they ſcem to be birds ? 

Becauſe they are partly birds in nature, in that they do fly, by reaſon 
wacreof they have wings; and partly they are hairy ; becauſe they are 
mice, therefore nature has being wiſe, gave them ears. 

Why lac men only round ears? 

Recauſe the ſhape of the whole and of the parts ſhould be propor- 
t'9nable, and eſpecially in all things of one nature: for, as a drop or 
water is round, ſo the whole water, John de ſacro Boſco doth prove; 
2nd ſo becauſe a man's head is round, the ears incline towards the 
i2me figure: but the heads of be:fts are ſomewhat long, and ſo the 
ears are drawn into length alſo. 

Why did nature give living creatures ears ? 

For two cauſes : 1. Becauſe with them they ſhould hear. 2. Becauſe 
that by the ear choleric ſuperfluity is purged; for, as the head is purgec 
of phlegmatic ſuperfluity by the noſe, ſo from choleric by the ears. 

Of the Movrn. 

N hath the month lips to compaſs it ? 

According to Conſt, becauſe the lips 3 cover and defend the teeth, 
it were unſeemly that the teeth ſhould always be ſeen. Another an- 
ſwer is, that the teeth are of a cold nature, and would therefore be 
ſoon hurt if they were not covered with lips. Another moral reaſon 
is, becauſe a man ſhould not be too haſty of ſpeech. 

IF hy hath a man baus eyes, two ears and but ene mouth ? 

Becauſe a man ſhould ſneak but little, aud hear and ſee much. And 
withal, Ariſtotle doth ſay, that the hearing and the ſight doth ſhew us 
the differ ence of many things; and Seneca doth agree unto this, af- 
firming that nature environed the tongue with a dcuble cloiſter, and 
teeth, and lips, and has made the ears open and wide, and has given us 
but one mouth to ſpeak but little, though we hear much, 

iy hath a man a mouth? 

For many 83 s: 1. Becauſe the month is the gate and door 
of the ſtomach. 2. Becauſe tie meat is chewed in the mouth, and 
prepared and * ready for tie Ar 8 although Avicen. dottr 
hold that digeſtion is made in the mouth. 3. Becauſe that the pir 
drawn into che hello of tie mouth for the 1ofret hing of the heart 18 
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made more pure and ſubtile, And for many other cauſes which here. 


after ſhall appear. 


Why are the lips moveable ? | 

Becauſe of forming the voice and words, which cannot be perfectly 
done without them. For as without a, 5, c, there is no writing: ſo 
without the lips no voice can be well formed. 

Why do men gape? 

The gloſs upon the laſt part of Hippocrates' Aphoriſms ſaith, that 
it proceeds of weariſomeneſs, as when a man ſitteth among ſuch as he 
doth not know, whoſe company he would willingly be rid of. Beſides, 
gaping is cauſed of the thick fume and vapours which fill the jaws, by 
the expulſion of which is cauſed the ſtretching out and expulſion of 
the jaws, and opening of the mouth, which is called gaping. 

Why doth a man gape when he ſecth another gape ? 

This proceedeth of imagination. And this is proved by a ſimilitude, 
for an als is an animal void of ſenſe, by reaſon of his melancholy, be- 
cauſe he doth retain his ſuperfluity a long time, and would neither eat 


nor piſs, unleſs he ſhould hear another piſs ; and ſo a man gapes thro * 


imagination when another man doth gape. 
Of the TxETR. 


Why have they only, among all other bones, the ſenſe of feeling ? | 

Becauſe, as Avicen, and Galen ſay, they difcern heat and cold which 
hurt them, which other bones need not. 

Why have men more teeth than avomen ? | | 

By reaſon of the abundance of heat and blood, which is more in 
men than in women. 

Why do the teeth grow to the end of aur life, and not the other bones? 
Becauſe otherwiſe they would be conſumed with chewing and grind- 
ing. BY 
Why do the teeth only come again when they fall, or be taken out, and oth- 
er hencs taken away grow no more? = 

Becauſe that, according to Ariſtotle, all other bones are engendered 
of the humidity which is called radica', and ſo they breed in the womb 
of the mother, but the teeth are engendered of nutritive humidity, 
which is renewed and increaſed from day to day. | 

Why are the fore teeth ſharp and the cheek teeth broad? 

This proceedeth of the defect of matter, and of the figure, becauſe 
the fore teeth are ſharp, and the others broad. But, according to Ariſ- 
totle, there is another anſwer ; that is, that it is the office of the fore 
teeth to cut the meat, and therefore they are ſharp ; and the office of 
the other to chew the meat and therefore they are broad in faſhion, 
which is fit for that purpoſe. 

Why do the fore teeth grow ſooneſt ? 

Becauſe we want them ſooner in cutting than the other in chewing, 

Why do teeth of human creatures grow black in eld age? 

This proceedeth of the corruption of meat, and the corruption of 
phlegm, with a naughty choleric humour. 

May are colts teeth yellow, and of rhe colour of ſaffron when they are young 
and grow white when thy are old ? | i 

Ariſtotle ſaith, that a horſe hath abundance of watery humours in 
him, which in his youth are digeſted and converted into groſſneſs; 
but in old age heat is diminiſhed, and the watery humours remain, 
whoſe proper colour is white, 
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Ny did nature give living creatures teeth ? 

Ariſtotle ſaith (Lib. de generat. Animal.) to ſome to fight with, for 
the defence of their lives, as unto wolves and bears; unto ſome to eat 
with, as unto horſes ; unto ſome for the forming of their voice, as un« 
to men, as it appeareth by the commentary in the book de Animal. 

May do horned beaſts want their upper cheek teeth? 

According to Ariftotle, in his hook de Animal. horns and teeth are 
cauſed of the ſelf ſame matter, that is of nutrimental humidity, and 
therefore the matter which paſſeth into horns turnethnot into teeth, 
conſequently they want the upper teeth. And ſuch beaſts according 
to Ariſtotle, cannot chew well ; whereupon for want of teeth, they 
have two ſtoraachs by conſequence, and ſo to chew their meat twice: 
and they do firſt convey their meat into the ſtomach or belly, and 
then return it from whence it came, and chew it. 

IWay are ſome creatures brought forth with teeth, as Kids and lambs, and 
ane avithout them, as men? . | 

Nature doth not want in things neceſſary, nor abound in things ſu- 
perfiuous; and therefore, becauſe theſe beaſts not long after they be 
fallen, do need teeth; but men are nouriſhed with their mother's 
dugs for a time, and therefore, for a time, do not need teeth. 

Why have not birds teeth | | 

Becauſe the matter of teeth paſſeth into their beak, and therefore 
there is their digeſtion : or elſe it is anſwered, that although they do 
rot chew with teeth, yet their head in digeſtion duth ſupply the want 
of teeth, ; 

Of the Toncvs. 
Mau is rhe tongue full of pores ® 


According to Ariſtotle de Amal. Becauſe the tongue is the means. 


whereby we taſte ; and through the mouth in the phres of the tongue, 
the taſte doth come intothe ſenſe of taſting. Otherwiſe, it is anſwered, 
that frothy ſpittle is ſent into the mouth by the tongue from the lungs, 
moiſten ing the meat, and making is ready for the firſt digeſtion ; and 
therefore the tongue is full of pores, becauſe many have paſſage 
through it. 

Wiy dall the tongue of ſuch as are ſich of agnes judge all things bitter ? 

Becauſe the ſtomach of ſuch perſons is filled with choleric humours, 
and choler is very bitter, as it appeareth by the gall, and therefore 
this bitter fame doth infe& their tongue, and ſo the tongne being full 


of theſe taſtes, doth judge them bitter, although the fault be not in the 


meat, 

Why deth the tongue water when we hear ſour and ſharp things named? 

Becauſe the imaginative virtue or power is of greater force than the 
power and faculty of taſting : and when we imagine a taſte, we con- 
ceive it by the power of taſting as by a mean, becauſe there is nothing 
telt by the taſte ; but by means of that ſpittle the tongue doth water, 

Why do ſome ſtammer and liſp ? 

This happeneth from many cauſes, ſometimes through the moiſtneſs 
of the tongue and brain, as in children, which cannot ſpeak plainly, 
nor pronounce many letters. Sometimes it happeneth by reaſon of 
the ſhrinking of certain ſinews, which are corrupted with phlegm ; for 
ſach ſinews there be which go to the tongue, | 

Why are the tongues of ſerpents, and mad degs venomons. 

Becauſe of the malignity and tumoſity of the venomous humour 
which doth predominate in them, 
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Why 1s a dog's tongae fit aud apt for medicine, and contra1 ywiſe ay 
horſe's tongue peſtiſernus ? 7 

"Tis by reaſon of ſome ſecret property, or elſe it may be ſaid the 
tongue of a dog is full of pores, and ſo doth draw and take away the 
viſcoſity of the wound. Some ſay that a dog hath by nature fone 
humour in his tongue, with the which by :ic&ing he doth heal; the 
contrary is in a horſe. 

Why is the ſpittle white ? : 

By reaſon of the continual moving of the tongue whereof heat is en. 
gendered, which makes this ſuperfluity white, as is ſeen in the froth 
of water. 

- Why is the ſpittle unſavoury and withnut taſte ? 

If it had a certain determinate taſte, then the tongue would not taſte 
at all, but would only have the taſte of ſpittle, and ſo could not receive 
other taſtes, | 

Why doth the . pittle of one that is faſting heal an impoſfihume ? 

Becauſe, According to Avicen, 1t is well digeſted and made ſubtle, 

Why do ſome abound in || pittle more than others? 

This proceedeth of a phlegmatic complexion, which doth predom- 
inate in them, and therefore the phyſicians ſay, that ſuch ſhould take 
care of a quotidian ague, which arifeth from the predominacy of 

hleem : the contrary is, in thoſe that ſpit little, hecauſs heat abounds 
iu them, which conſumes the humidity of the ſpittle; and ſo the de- 

feR of ſpittle is a ſign of a fever, 

Why is the ſpittle of a man that is faſling more — than one who ig full 

Becauſe that the ſpittle is without the viſcofitv of meat, which is 
wont to make the ſpittle of one who is full, groſs and thick. 

From whence proceedeti tne ſpittte of man? | 

From the froth of the lungs, Which according to the phy ſicjans, are 
the ſeat of phlegm. . | 

Way are ſuch beaſts as often go together fer generation very full of foam and 
-freth ? 

7 Becauſe that then the lights and the heart are in a great motion of 
luſt, therefore there is engendered in them much frothy matter. 

Way have not birds ſpittle. 

Becauſe they have very diy lungs, according to Ariſtotie, in his fifth 
book de Animal. | 

W hy do ſuch as are called Epileptic, that is, ſuch as are overwhelmed and 
as it were drowned in their own bloc, and are diſeaſed, ſavour badly and 
corruptly ? 

The anſwer, according to the phyſicians, is, becauſe the peccant 
matter lieth in the head ; but if he do vomit, then the matter is in the 
ſtomach : but if he piſs much, then the matter is in the paſſage of the 
urine; but if he begin to have ſeed, then it is in the veſſels of the ſeed, 
and according to the phyſicians do purge them. 

Why doth the tongue loſe ſemetimes the uſe of ſpeaking ? 

The anſwer is out of Hippocrates, That this doth happen through 
a palſy or apoplexy, that is, a ſudden effuſion of blood and of a groſs 
humour, and ſometimes alſo by infection of ſpiritus animalis in the mid- 
dle of the brain, which hinders the ſpirits from being carried to the 
tongue; and ſo is Galen's meaning, for, by the expreſſion of the 
tongue, many actions of divers perſons are made manifeſt, 
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| Of the Roor of the MovuTn, 
Mi are fruits, before they are ripe, of a naugity reliſh, or bitter, and af- 
ter ſweet ? - 2 
4 naughty reliſh in taſte proceedeth of coldneſs, and want of heat 
in groſs and thick humidity ; but a ſweet taſte proceedeth of ſufficient 
heat, and therefore in the ripe fruit the humidity is ſubtle through the 


heat of the ſun, and ſuch fruits are commonly ſweet ; but before they 


be ripe, and humidity is groſs or ſubtle for want of heat, the fruit is 
bitter and ſour. . 

II; are we better delighted with ſweet taſtes than with bitter ar any other ? 

Becauſe nature is delighted with ſweetneſs ; the reaſon is becauſe a 
ſweet thing is hot and moiſt; and though the heat doth diſſolve 
and conſume ſuperfluous humidities, and by this humidity, immundi- 
city is waſhed away, but a ſharp eager taſte, by reaſon of the cold 
which, predominates in it, doth bind overmuch, and prick and offend 
the parts of the body in purging, and therefore we do not delight in 
that taſte becauſe the phyſicians counſel us to eat nothing that is bitter, 
in the ſummer nor in a great heat; and the reaſon is, becauſe bitter- 
neſs doth breed heat, but we ſhould eat bitter things in winter only; 
and therefore Ariſtotle doth ſay, that ſweet things are grateful unto 
nature, and do greatly nouriſh. 


Why doth a tarp tafte as of vinegar provoke appetite, rather than any 
ether ? 

Becauſe it is cold, and doth cool. Now it is the nature of cold to 
defire and draw, and therefore is cauſe of appetite. Mark, that there 
are nine Kinds of taſtes, three of which proceed from heat, three 
from cold, and three from a temperate mean. 

Why do we draw in more air than we breathe out ? 

Ariſtotle and Albertus in his book De Motu Cordis, do anſwer, that 
much air is drawn in, and ſoconverted into nutriment, which together 
with the vital ſpirits is contained in the lungs. Wherefore a beaſt is 
not ſuffocated ſo long as he receives air with the lungs, in which ſome 
part of the air remaineth alſo. 

WS deth the air ſcem to be expelled and put forth, ſeeing that indeed the 
air is inviſible, by reaſon of its variety and thinneſs ? 

Becauſe the air which is received in us is mingled with vapours and 
fumoſity of the heart by reaſan whereof it is made thick, and ſo is 
ren, and this is proved by experience, becauſe that in winter, we ſee 
our breath, for the coldneſs of air doth bind the breath mixed with 
fumoſities, and ſo it is thickened aud made groſs, and by couſequence 
is ſeen, 

Why have ſome men flinking breati ? | 

The reaſon is, according to the phyſicians, becauſe there riſe evil 
fumes from the ſtomach ; and ſometimes it doth proceed from the cor- 
ruption of the airy parts of the body, as of the lungs. And the breath 
of lepers is ſo infected, that it doth poiſon the birds that are near them, 
becauſe the inward parts are very corrupt, as appears by (Con. de Sin. 
Now the leproſy is a nouriſhment of all the parts of the body, together 


with a corrupting of them: and it doth begin in the blood, and exte- 
nor members of the body. . 


Why are lepers hnarſe ? 


Becauſe that in them the inſtruments vocal are corrupted, that is 
the lights. | 


NM do men become hoarſe Þ 
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Becauſe of the rheum deſcending from the hrain filling the conduit 
of the lights; or ſometimes through ſome impoſthumes of the throat, 
or rheum gathering in the neck. 

Why have females of all living creatures the farilleft voice, a crow only ex. 
ceptea, and a woman fhriller than a man, an1 a ſmaller ? 

According to Ariftotle, by reafon of the compoſition of the veins, 
the vocal arteries of voice is formed, as appears by a ſimilitude, becauſe 
a ſmall pipe ſounds ſhriller than a great, And alſo in women, becauſe 
the paſſage where the voice is formed is made narrow and ſtraight, by 
reaſon of cold, it being the nature of cold to bind; hut in men the paſe 
ſage is open and wider through heat, becauſe it is the property of heat 
to open and diſſolve, It proceedeth in women through the moiſtneſs 
of the lungs and weakneſs of the heat. Young men and diſeaſed haye 
ſharp and ſhrill voices for the ſame cauſe, And this isthe natural cauſe 
why a man child at his birth doth cry a, /. which is a bigger ſound, 
and the female e, which is a flender ſound. 

Why doth the voice change in men and women ; in men at 14, in women at 
T2 ; in men when they begin to yield their ſeed ; i women when their breaſts 
begin to grow ? | 

Becauſe then, ſaith Ariſtotle the beginning of the voice is ſlackened 
and looſened ; and he proves this by a fimilitude of a ſtring of an in- 
ſtrument let down or looſed, which gives a great ſound. He proves it 


another way, becauſe creatures that are gelded, as eunuchs, capons, &c. 


have ſofter and more ſlender voices than others by reaſon they want 
ſtones. - 

Why is not a wolf koarſe when a man lecls on him ? 

Becauſe a man is not ſo cold as a wolf, nor of fo malignant a quality. 

Why doth a man who is ſlain bleed when he is ſeen of lum who killed him? 

This proceedeth of divine cauſe, and not of natural, becauſe his 
blood calleth for vengeance againſt the murderer : but if there be any 
natural cauſe of it, *tis this: the committer of this wicked fact calling 
it to mind, is very ſorry for it, repents him of it, is in anguith of mind, 
and in a great heat through the imagination he hath conceived, and by 
that means all his ſpirits do ſtir and boil, and repair into the inſtru- 
ments of the ſight of the eyec, unto the wounds which are made, which, 
if they be freſh, do preſently fall a bleeding. Beſides, this is done by 
the help of the air then breathed in, which being drawn from the 
wound cauſeth it to bleed. 

Why do ſmall birds ſing more and louder than great anes, as appaars in tit 
lark and nightingalc? 5 | 

Becauſe the ſpirits of ſmall birds are ſubtle and ſoft, and the organ 
conduit ſtrait, as appeareth in a pipe, and therefore follow eaſily any 
note, and ſing very ſoft. | 

Why nth the ma e fing more than tie female, as appeareth in all living 
creatures? 

It proceedeth from the deſire of carnal copulation, becauſe that then 
the ſpirits are moved throughout all the body with the aforeſaid ap- 
petites and deſire. And, generally, ſpeaking, the females are colder 
than. the males, 

Why do bees, waſps, fies, locuſts, and many ether ſuch Ile inſects male a 


noife, ſceing they have no lunps, nor inflruments of the voice? 
1/ py 


According to Ariſtole, there is, in them a certain ſmall ſkin, which, 
when the air doth ftrike, it cauſcth the ſound, 
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zy do not fiſt make a ſound ? 

Becauſe they have no lungs, but only gills, nor yet a heart; and 
merefore they need not the drawing in of the air, and by conſequence 
ey make no noiſe, becauſe that a voice is a percuſſion of the air which 
1s draw 

Of the Nxcxk. 

Why hath a living creature a neck ? 

Becauſe the neck is the ſupporter of the head, and therefore the 
neck is the middle between the head and the hody, to the intent that 
by it, and by its finews, as by certain means and ways, motion and 
{nſe of the body might be conveyed throughout all the body; and 
t12t by means of the neck, as it were by a diſtance, the heart, which 
very hot, might be ſeparated from the brain. | 

May do ſome beaſts want necds, as ſerpents and fiſhes ? 

Becauſe ſuch beaſts want a heart, aud therefore they want that diſ- 
unce which we have ſpoken of; or elſe we anſwer, they have a neck. 
in ſome inward part of them, but it is not diſtinguiſhed outwardly 
from the heart to the head. 

May is the neck full of boncs and joints ? | 

Becauſe it may bear and ſuſtain the head the ſtronger, alſo, before 
the back bone is joined to the brain in the neck and from thence it re- 
celves marrowe, which is of the ſubſtance of the brain. 

Why have ſome beaffs long necks, as cranes, florks, and ſuch like ? 

Becauſe ſuch beaſts do ſee K their living in the bottom of the water; 
and ſome beaſts have ſhort necks, as ſparrowhaw ks, &c. becauſe ſuch 
are ravenous beaſts, and therefore far ſtrength, have ſhort necks as 
appeareth in the ox, which has a ſhort. neck, and is therefore ſtrong. 

May is the neck ho!lew, and eſpecially before and about the tongue? 
Becauſe there be two paſſages, whereof the one doth carry the meat 
into the nutritive inſtrument, as to the ſtomach and liver, and is called 
of the Greek Oeſephag us. | 
May is the artery mace with wrings and circles? 

The better to bow, and give a ſounding again. 
Why doth a chicken move a good ſpace after his head is cut off, and a man 
beheaded never flirreth ? + 1 | 
Becauſe a chicken, and ſuch like, have ſtrait ſinews and arteries, 
and therefore the ſpirit of moving continueth long after the head is cut 
off; but men, and many heaſts, have long and large ſinews and arte- 
ries, and therefore the motive ſpirits do quickly depart from them, 
and fo by conſcquence cannot move their bodies. 

Of the SHouLDers and Arms 
Why hath a man fluulders and arms? 
To give and carry burdens, and do any manner of work. 
IWhy are his arms round ? 


For the ſwifter and ſpeedier work, becauſe that figure is fitteſt to 
move. 


Why are his arms thick ? | 


Becauſe they ſhould be ſtrong to lift and bear burdens, or thruſt 
and give a ſtrong blow; ſv their bones are thick, becauſe they contain 
much marrow, for elſe they would be eaſily corrupted and marred ; 
but marrow cannot ſo well be contained in ſmall bones as in great. 


Why do ſuch as are diſcaſcd and in grief uncover and cover their arms, and 
fuck alſo as are in agony ? 


, 
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Becauſe ſuch are near unto death: and it is a ſign of death by reaſon 
of great grief, which cauſeth tnat uncovering, as Hippocrates doth 
teach, /ib. Prognoft. | SR | 

Why do the arms become ſmall and ſlender in ſome ſickneſs, as in madmyn, 
and ſuch as are ſick of the dropſy ? : a 

Becauſe all the parts of the body do ſuffer tlie one with the other, and 
therefore one member being in grief, all the humours do concur 
and run thither to give ſuccour and help to the aforeſaid grief. For, 
when the head doth ach, all the humours of the arms doth run into 
the head, and therefore the arms become ſmall and flender, becauſe 
they want their proper nutriment 

Why have brute beaſts no arms? | ' 

Their fore feet are inſtead of arms, and in their place, or elſe we 
may anſwer more fitiy, becauſe all beaſts have ſome parts for their de- 
fence, and to fight with, as the wolf his feet, the cow her horns, the 
horſe his hinder feet, birds their beak and wings, but only man hath 
his arms, 
| | Of the HAxps. 

For what uſe hath a man hands, and an ape alſo, which is lile unto a man 

The hand is an inſtrument which a man doth eſpecially make uſe 
of, becauſe many things aredone by the hands, and not by any other part, 

Why are ſome men ambo-dexter, that is, uſing the left-hand as the right ! 

By reaſon of the great heat of tlie heart : for that makes a man as 


nimble of the left hand as of the right; and without doubt, are of 


good complexions. 

Why are not women ambo-dexter as well as nen? 

Becauſe, as Galen ſaith, a woman in health that is moſt hot, is colder 
than the coldeſt man in health: I ſay, in health for, if ſhe have an ague, 
me is accidentally hotter than a man. | 

Why are the fingers full of joints ? 

To bo more fit and apt to receive, and keep the things received. 

Fhy hath every finger three joints, and the thumb but tab? 

The thumb hath three, but the third is joined unto the arm, therefore 
it is ſtronger than the other fingers. ; 

Why are the fingers of the right hand nimbler than the fingers of the It, as 
Agideus faith ? | 

It proceedeth from the heat which doth predominate in thoſe parts, 
which cauſeth great agility. 

Why are the fingers thicker before meat than after, as Albertus ſaith ? 

Becauſe a man who is faſting, is full of bad humours, which puff up 
the parts of the body, and fingers alſo; but when the humours are ex- 
pelled through meat, the fingers hecome more ſlender. Add for the 
ſame reaſon, a man who is faſting, is heavier than.when he hath meat 
in his belly, as is moſt plain in faſters. Another reaſon may be given, 
Becauſe that after meat the heat is departed from the outward part 
of the body into the inward, to help digeſtion, and the outward and ex. 


_ ternal parts become ſlender; but after the digeſtion is made, the blood 


turneth again to the exterior parts, and then they become great again. 
Why are ſome men left landed? | | 
Becauſe the heart ſendeth out heat into the right ſide, but more in- 


to the left, and doth alſo work a ſlenderneſs and ſubtility on the left fide. 


| | Of the NAILs. 
From whenge do nails proceed ? f | i 
Of the fumoſity and humours, which are reſolved, and go into tis 
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extremities of the fingers and they are dried through the power of the 
external air, and brought to the hardneſs of a horn. 

iy ds the nails of old men grow black and pale? 

Becauſe the heat of the heart decayeth, which decaying, their beauty 
decaveth alſo. 

I hv are men judged to br of god o evil complexion by the colour of the nails? 

Becauſe they give witneſs of the goodneſs or badneſs of the heart, 
and therefore of the complexion ; for, if they be ſomewhat red, they 
betoken choler well tempered ; but if they be yelluwith or black, 
they ſignify melancholly. 

Why do write [pats appear in the nails ? 

Through mixture of a phleg n with the nutriment. 

Of the ByEAST. 

For wh 27 EXT is the hrcaß hall? 

Becauſe there is the ſeat of the ſpiritual and æriel members, which 
are moſt noble, as the heart and lights ; and therefore becanſe theſe 
might be kept from hurt, it was receffary that the breatt {hou:d be 
bollow. 

Why hath man the breadeff Sreaff of all living creatures ? 

| Becau ſe the ſpirits of men are weak and fubtle, and therefore do re- 
ga;re a ſpacious place wherein they are coutained, as the breaſt 1s, 

Why a e the breaf?s of beaſts round ? 

Becauſe they are iu continual motion. 

4 ue women nar wer hireuſis than men ? 

2cauſe there is more heat in men, witch doth naturallv move to 
the uppermoſt part of them, making thoſe parts great and large, and 
theretore a great breaft is a to en of courage, as in the hon aud butt; 
but in women cold predominates, which naturally tends downwards, 
and therefore women often fail on their backſide, becauſe tlie hinder 
parts are groſs and heavy, by reaſon of cold aicending thither; but a 
man commonly falls on his breaſt, by reaſon of its greatneſs aud thick- 
nels, 

| Of the Pars and Doss. 

Why are paps placed upon the breaſts ? 

Becauſe the breaſt is the ſeat of the heart, which is moſt hot, and 
therefore the paps grow there, to the end that the menſes being con- 
veyed thither, as being near to the heat o the heart, ſhouk the ſooner 
be digeſted, and converted into the matter and ſubſtance of milk. 

May are the paps below the breaſt in beaſts, and alot e the breas in women ? 

Becauſe a woman goes upright and has two legs only, and there- 
fore, if her paps ſhould be below her breaſts, they would hinder her 
g0ing, but beaſts have four feet, and therefore they are not hindered 

in their going. 

Wiy have not men as great breaſts and paps as women ? 

Becauſe a man hath no monthly terms, and therefore hath no veſſel 
deputed for them. 

Which paps are beſt for children to ſuck, great or little cues, or 7 the mean 
between them both 7 

In great ones the heat is diſperſed, and there is no good digeſtion of 
mil; but in ſmall ones the power and force is ſtrong, becauſe a vir- 
tue united i is ſtrongeſt, and by conſequence there is good working and 
digeſtion of the milk, and therefore, the ſmall are better than the 


gr E — but * the mean ones are beſt of all, becauſe avery mean 
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Why do the paps of voung women begin to grow abaut 13 or 7 5 years of 
age, as Hubertus ſaith? 

Becauſe then the flowers have no courſe to the teats, by which the 
young one is nouriſhed, but follow their ordinary courſe, and there. 
fore wax ſoft. ; i 

Ny hath a woman who is with child of a boy the right pap harder thay 
the left ? 

b — the male child is conceived in the right ſide of the mother, 
and therefore. the flowers do run to the right pap, and make it ba-. 

Nip doth it fhew wenkreſs of the chit when the milk det; drop out of te 
paps b:fore the weman be delivered? 

Becauſe the milk is the proper nutriment of the child in the won 
of th2 mother, and therefore, if the milk run out, it is a token the: 
the child is not nourithed, and is therefore weak. 

Why dath the Lardneſs of the paps beteken the health ef the child in ile 
bomb ? 

Becauſe the flowers are converted into milk, and that milk doth 
ſufficiently nouriſh the child, and thereby the ſtrength is ſignified. 

May hath a woman but two pape, and ſome brute beaſts ten ar more? 

Becauſe for the moſt part, a woman hath but one child, either boy 
or girl, and therefore one pap is ſafticient, or two; but beaſts h.yz 
many young ones, and therefore ſo many teats. : 

Why are womens paps hard when they be with child, and ſeft at uthir 
times? N | 

They ſwell then and are puffed up becauſe the much moifture 
which proceeds from the flowers doth run into the pape, which at 
other ſeaſons remaineth in the womb, and is expelled by the place de- 
puted for that end. * 

i ub, ν,uiᷓw the milk of the paps come te the matrix or womb ? 

According to Hippocr.ies, becauſe there is a certain Knitting and 
goupling of the pap with the womb, and there arg certain veins which 
th: midyvives do cut in the time of the birth of the child, and by 
thoſe veins the milk doth flow in at the navel of the child, and ſo it 
receives nniriment by the navel. Samo ſay the child in the womb: 3 
nou hed at the mcuth, but it is falſe, becauſe that ſo it ſhould void 
excrements alſo. 

Why is it a fign A a male child in the worh when the milk that runnel l 
out of the woman's breaſt is thick and not much, and a female when it is 

Becanſe a woman that goeth with a boy hath great heat in her, 
which doth perfect the milk, and make it thicker, but ſuch as go wy 
a girl hath not ſo much heat, and therefore the milk is undigcſtel 
watery, and thin, and will ſwim above the water if it be put into it. 

Why is the milk white, ſeeing the flowers are red which it is engendered f! 

Becauſe blood which is well purged and concucted becometh white, 
as appeareth in fleſh, whoſe proper colour is red, and being boiled is 
white, Another anſwer is, every humour 'which is engendered of 
ſuch part ofthe body, is made like unto that part in colour where it 
is engendered, as near as it can be, but becauſe the fleſh of the paps is 
white, therefore the colour of the milk is white. 

Why doth a cow give milk more abundantly than other beaſts ? 

Becauſe ſhe is a great eating beaſt ; and where much monthly ſt- 
perfluity is engendered, there is much milk, becauſe it is nothing elſe 
but that blood: purged and tried; and becauſe a cow has much of this 
monthly blood, ſhe has much milk, 
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Ny is not milk whileſome ? 5 


According to the opinion of Galen it is for divers reaſons: 1ſt, Be- 
cauſe it doth curdlc in the ſtomach, wherefore an evil breath is bread, 
But to this Hippocrates gives this remedy, ſaying, if the third part of 
it be mingled with running water, then it 1s not hurtful. 2dly, Be- 
cauſe the milk doth ſour in the ſtomach, and breeds evil humours which 
infect the breath. | | 

Why is milk bad for ſuch as have the headach ? 

Becauſe it is eaſily turned into great fumoſities, and hath much 
terre trial ſubſtance in it, which aſcending doth cauſe the headach. 

Mais milk fit nutriment ſor infants ? 

Becauſe it is a natural and utual food, and they were nouriſhed by 
the ſame in the womb. | 

Fir what reaſon are the white meats made of Brew milked cow good ? 

cauſe milk at that time is very ſpungy, and does, as'it were purge, 

Why is the milk naug/tt for the child, if the woman uſes carnal copulation ? 

Becauſe in time of carnal copulation, the beſt part of the milk goes 
to the ſeed veſſels, and to the womb, and the worſt remains in the 
paps, which doeth hurt to the child. 

Why is the milk of brown women better than that ef white ? 

A brown women are hotter than others, and heat purges the 
milk. 

IWhy do phyſicians forbid the eating fiſh and milk at the ſame time ? 

Becauſe they are phlegmatic, and are apt to produce a leproſy. 

My have not birds and fiſh milk and paps ? | 

Becauſe paps would hinder the flight of birds: fiſh alſo have neither 
paps nor milk, but the females caſt h ſpawn on which the male 
touches with a ſmall gut, which caufes their Kind to be infinite in 
ſucceſſion. 

: Of BA cs. 

My have beaſts backs ? | 

For three cauſes; firſt, Becauſe the back ſhould be the way and 
mein of body, from which ah tue finews of the back- bone are extended 
and ſpread z as appears in fuch as are hanged, whoſe ſinews hang 
whole in the chine or hack -hone, when they are in pieces, or without 
fleſh. 2d1y, Becauſe it ſhonld be a guard and defence for the ſoft parts 
of the body, as of the ſtomach, liver, lights, and ſuch like. 3dly, Be- 
cauſe it ſhould be the foundation of all the bones, becauſe we ſes 
other bones, as the ribs, faſtened to the back-bone. „ 

MN hath man above all other creatures a broad back which he can lie upon, 
which no hraſt can do? | | 

Becauſe a broad back dnth anſwer a broad breaſt ; if therefore a man 
ſhould have a ſharp back lib unto a beaſt, he would be of an un- 
ſeemly ſhape, and therefore it is requiſite that he have a broad back. 

My hath a man that !ieth an his back horrible viſians? | 

Becauſe the paſſage or tign of the fantaſy is open, which is in the 
fore part of the brain, and ſo the fantaſy is deſtroyed, and then thoſe 
viſions follow. Anothcr-reaſon is, becauſe when a man lieth on his 
back, the humours are diſtributed and moved upward where the 
fantaſy is, which by that mcans is diſtributed. To lie on the back dit- 
poſes a man to leproſy, madaets, and to an incubus or night-mare, 
which is a paſſion of the heart wherein a man thinks himſelf to be 
ſtrangled in his fleep, aud ſomething lying heavy on him, which he 
would put off, FFC | 
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Ny hath the back bone ſo many joints or knots called Spondelia by Ife kay 


| Phyſicians ? . abo 
1 For the more eaſy moving and bending of it; and therefore they H 
b ſay amiſs, who ſay, that elephants have no ſach joints, for without B 

N | them they could not move. | | for 
p ay do fijh die after their back bene is burſt ? | —_ 
ki Becauſe in fiſh the back-bone is inſtead of the heart. Now, the and 
* heart is the firſt thing that lives, and the laſt that dies, and therefore, 5 
| N when the bone is broke, fiſh can live no longer. B 
i Ir ders a man die ſoin after the marroxw is hurt or perifhed *® — fore 
1 Becauſe the marrow proceeds from the brain, which is a principal or 

i part of a nan: as appears, iſt, becauſe the marrow is white like the ng 
Fr brain: and 2dly, hecau&it hath a thick ſkin or rind, which that call h 
=_ ed 2ucha has not, which differs from the maro, becauſe of twWocover- 1 
bi ings like the brain, called pra mater, and dura mater? ſple 
47 | Why lave ſame men the piles ? 5 ſi 
4 Thoſe men are cold and melancholy, which melancholy firſt paſſe; | H 
i to the ſpleen, its proper ſeat, but there cannot be retained for the live 
4 abundance of blood: for which reafon, it is conveyed to the back- Fl 


| bone, where there are certain veins which terminate in the back, and 
74 receive the blood ; when thoſe veins are full of the melancholy blœod, ko c. 


4 then the conduits of nature are opened, and the blood ifſues out once a gen. 
1 month, like womens' terms. Thoſe men who have this courſe ct the 
40 blood, are kept from many infirmities, as dropſy; plague, &c. live 
kn Wy are the Jews muck ſubject to this diſeaſe ? ; : : } 
0 Divines ſay, becauſe theyHed at the death of Chriſt, Let lus B 
14 blood be upon us and our children.“ Another reaſon is, becauſe the the | 
1 Jews eat much plileg matic and cold meats, which breed melanctoy ths 
bi blood, but it is purged with this flux; a third reaſon is, motion Cauſes W 
| | heat, and heat digeſtion, but, ſtrict ſews never move, labour, nor T 
44 converſe with men, beſides, they are n continual {ear leſt we ſhould cor! 
4 revenge the death of our Saviour, which breeds a colduefs in them, D 
3 and Hinders digeſtion, cauſing melancholy bloc, which is by this W. 
i means purged out. Of the HearrT. | WOW 
160 8 y are the heart and lung, calle! liutiy parts of the belly ? fili 
177 From the word Spiritzs, which ſiguifies breath, lire ur ſoul, and be. of tt 
W cauſe the vital ſpirits are engendered in the heart. Yet that's no got — 
F anſwer, for the liver and brain might be ſo called, becauſe the liver ale 
0 giveth nutriment, and the brain fenſe and life; the confequence 1s _ 
A clear, for the vital ſpirits are engendered in the kver, and the ſenſible = | 
iy and animal ſpirits in the brain. an | 
| | I hy are the lungs light, . pungy and full of holes ? | * 
1 That the air may the better be received in them for cooling the — 
fa heart, and expelling hymours becauſe the lungs are the fan of the heart; the | 


1 


and as a pair of bellous is raiſed ap by taking in the air, and ſhrunk by 10 9 
blowing it out, ſo likewiſe the langs draw the air to cool the heart and 20 


— 1 - 


n 


caſt it out, leſt tarough too much heat of the air drawn in, the heal: tte 
{tonld be ſuffocated. | Bo 
Why is the ficjh of the lungs white ? PT 
Becauſe they are in continuai motion. 2 "Shi 
Way have thoſe beaſts lungs that have hearts ? 1 


Becauſe the lungs. are no part for themſelves, but for the heart; It 
and therefore it were ſuper flucus for thoſe creatures to have lung we zd 


1 
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have no hearts: but nature is never wanting in things neceſſary, nor 
abounds in ſuperfluities. ; 

Wiy do ſuch creatures as have no lunys want a biaddey ? | 

| Becauſe ſuch drink no water to make their meat digeſt, but only 
for the tempering their food, and therefore they want a bladder and 
urine, as appears in ſuch birds as do not drink at all, yiz. the falzon 
and ſparrowhawk. | 

Why is the heart in the midſt of the body > 2 

Becauſe it ſhould impart life to all the parts of the body, and there- 
fore it is compared unto the ſun, which is placed in the midſt of the 
p:anets, to pour light unto them all; therefore the Pythagoreans ſtyl- 
ing the heavens a great living creature, ſay, the ſun is the heart thereof. 

Miy only in men is the heart on the left ſide ? | 

To the end tie heat of the heart ſhould mitigate the coldneſs of the 
ſple2n, for the ſpleea ig the ſeat of melancholy, which is on the left 
ſnic allo. *” 8 

Vys the heart fit engendered, for, according to Ariftoile, the leart doth 
live fi aud die laſt? 

Becauſe, as Ariftotle faith, de jrvent et ſenectꝭ. the heart is the begin- 
ning and the origin of life, and without it no part can live. According 
to the Philoſopher, of the ſeed retained in the matrix, there is firſt en- 
gendered a little ſmall ſkin, which compaſſeth the ſeed, whereof firſt 
the heart is made of the pureſt blood; then of blood not ſo pure, the 
ver ; and of thick and cold blood, the marrow and brain. 

Why are beaſts Bald that have little hearts? 

Becauſe in a little heart the heat # united, and vehement, and 


the blood touching it doth quickly h „and is ſpeedily carried into 
tie other parts of the body, which gi courage and boldneſc. 

Way are creatures with a ſmall heart timerous, as the hare ? 

The heart is diſperſei in ſuch, and not able to heat the blood that 
cor ieth to it, and ſo fear is bred. 

tow cines it that the heart is continually meving ? 

Becauſe in it there is a certain ſpirit which is more ſubtle than air, 
which, by reaſon ſo its thickneſs and rarefaction, ſeeks a larger ſpace, 
filing the hollo room of the heart, whereof the dilating and opening 
of the heart doth ſollow : and becauſe the heart is ea: thly, the thruſt- 
ing, and-ceafing to move, its parts are at reſt, tending downwarde. 
Calen gives an experiment of an acorn, which, if pus into the fire, the 
heat diſſolv es its humidity, therefore it doth occupy a greater place, ſo 
that the rind cannot contain it, but puffs up, throws it into the fire; 
the like of the heart: Therefore note, that the heart of a living crea» 
ture is triangular'in a manner, having its leaſt part towards the left 
fide, and the greateſt towards the riglit, and doth alſo open and ſhut in 
the leaſt part, by which means it is in coatinual motion: the firſt mo- 
tion is by the phyſicians called Diafiole, that is extending the heart; 
the other Sy Hole, that is, ſhutting of the heart ; and from theſe two all 
the motions of the body procecd, and that of the pulſe which phy fi- 
cians feel. . 

Why are great beaſts lean? 
The natural heat proceeding from the heart conſumes that natural 
humidity which ſhould be converted into fat. 

How comes it that the flijh of the heart is ſo compat? and Init together? 

It is becauſe in a thick compated ſubſtance heat is ſtrongly received 


Bud united, · as appears in other-tliings: And becauſs the heart with 
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its heat ſhould moderate the coldneſs of the brain, ip is made of that 
hard fleſh which is apt to keep a ſtrong heat. | 
Ho comes tne heart to be the hotteſt part of all living creatures? 

It is ſo compacted as to receive heat beſt, becauſe it ſhould mitigate 
the coldneſs of the brain, 

IWhy is the heart the beginning of life ? 

Becaaſe in it the vital ſpirit is bred, which is the heat of life, and 
therefore according to the opinion of Auguſtine, the heart hath two 
recepticles, the right and the left; the right hath more blood than 
ſpirits, which ſpirits it engendered to give life, and vivify the body, 

Why is the heart long and fharp like a pyramid ? 

A round figure hath no angles, therefore the heart is round for fear 
any poiſon or hurtful matter thould be retained in it; and, as Ariſto- 
tle aftirms, becauſe that figure is fitteſt for motion. 

Haw comes the blood to be chicf'y in the heart ? 

The blood 1s in the heart, as in its prop efficient place which 
ſome attribute to the liver, and therefore, tie Heart doth not receive 
blood of any other part, but all other parts of it. 

How happens it that ſome creatures want a heart ? 

Although they have no heart, yet they have ſumewhat which anſwers 
it, as appears in eels and fiſh which have the back. bone inſtead of a 
heart, | 

May doth the heart beat in ſome creatures when the head is cut off, as appears 
in birds and hens ? 

Becauſe the heart is what lives firſt and dies laſt, and therefore beats 
more than other parts. | : 

Why doth the heat of the hea retimes fall of a ſudden, as in thoſe wha 
hate the falling fickneſs ? 

his proceeds from a defect of the heart itſelf and of certain ſmall 
ſkins with which 1t is covered, which being infected and corrupted, 
the heart falleth on a ſudden; and ſometimes it happens by reaſon of 
the parts adjoining, and therefore, when any venomous humour goc3 
out of the ſtomachi that hurts the heart and parts adjoining, it cauſes 
this fainting. The diſpoſition of the heart is known by the pulſe, for, 
a ſwift beating pulſe ſhews the heat of the heart, and a flow beating 
one denotes coldneſs; therefore, a woman that is in health, has a 
lose and weaker pulſe than a man, as ſhall appear hereafter, 
Of the SToMaca. 
For what reaſon is the flomach large and wide ? | 
Becaute in it the food is firſt concocted or digeſted, as it were in à 


pot, thac what is pure may he ſeparated from that which is not, and 


therefore, according to the quantity of the food the ſtomach isenlarged. 

Why *s the flomach round? 

Becauſe, if it had angles and corners, fond would remain in it, and 
breed humours, fo a man would never want agues: which humours 
neverth2lefs are evacuated, lifted up, and conſumed, and not hid in 
any ſuch corners, by reaſon of the roundneſs of the ſtomach. 

How comes the fiomach to be full of finews ? 

Becauſe the finews can be extended and enlarded, and fo is tie 
ſtomach when it is full, but, when empty, it is drawn together, and 
tl. 1efore nature provides thoſe finews. | 

[ow comes the fiomach to digeſt ? 3 

B-c:nſe of the heat which is in it, which comes from the liver and 
the heart, For vie ſes in metals the heat of the fire takes aan the 
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ruſt and droſs from iron, the ſilver from tin, and gold from copper: 
ſo that by digeſtion the pure is ſeparated from the impure. 

Far zuhat reaſon daes the ſtorach joint thie li ver? 

Becauſe the liver is very hot, and with its heat helps digeſtion, and 
provokes an appetite. 

Why are we cold commonly after dinner? 

Becauſe then the heat gocs tothe ſtomach to further digeſtion, and 
ſo ther parts become cold, | : 

Wiy is it hurtful to ftudy ſoon after dinner? 

Becauſe when the heat lavours to help the imagination, it ceaſes 
from digeſting the food; fo that people ſhould walk ſome time after 
meals, : : 

Fn: come ummen with call to nave an tinriina'e defire of cating coals, 
aſhes, and ſuch like ? 8 

It flows from the humours of the ſtomech; and becauſs women 
with child have corrupt humous, therefore they deſirs the like things. 

Emu cometh the flomach flowly to digeſt fat meat ? 

Becauſe it ſv. us in the ſtomach. Now, the beſt digeſtion is at the 
bottom of the ſtomach, where the fat deſcends not: Such as eat fat 
ment are very ſleepy, by reaſon digeſtion is hindered, 

Wiy is ail the body worſe when the flomach is uneaſy? 

Becauſe the ſtomach is Knit with the brain, heart, and liver, which 
are the principal parts in man; and therefore, when it is nat well, 
the other are evil diſpoſed. Another anſwer is, that if the firſt drgeſ- 
tion be hindered, the others are alſo 1jndered ; for, in the ſirſt digeſ- 
tion, is the beginning of the in firmity that is in the ſtomach. 

ay are young men ſconer hungry tha n ? 

Young men do digeſt for thcee ca firſt, growing ; then, for the 
reſtoring of life ; and laftly, for colrſztton of life, as Hippocrates 
and Galen do ſay : elle we anſwer, that young men are hot and dry, 
and therefore, the heat doth digeſt more, and by conſequence they de- 
fire more. 

. do phyſicians preſcribe that men ſiculi eat when they have an ap- 
petite ? 

Becauſe much hunger and emptineſs will fill the ſtomach with 
naughty rotten humours, which are drawn unto it inſtead of meat 
winch do eafily appear, becauſe that if we faſt overnight, we have an 
appetite to meat, but in the morning none. That is therefore a token 
that the ſtomach is filled with naughty humours, and eſpecially its mouth 
which is no true filling, but a deceitful one. And therefore, after we 
have eaten a little, our ſtomach comes to us again; and then the pro- 
verb is, One morſel draweth down another: for the firſt morſel having 
male clean the mouth of the ſtomach, doth provoke the appetite, 

Why do phyſicians preſcribe that we ſſtauld not eat tho much at a time, but 
vy little and little? N 

Becauſe when the ſtomach is full, the meat doth ſwim in it, which 
is a dangerous thing. Another reaſon is, that as very green wood-doth 
put out the fire, ſo much meat choaks the natural beat, and puts it out; 
and therefore the beſt phyſic is, to uſe temperance in eating and 
drinking. 

May do we deſire change of meats according to the change times; as in 
winter, beef, park, mutton; and in ſummer, light meats, as veal, lamb, Ce. 

| Becauſe the complexion of the body is altered, and changes accor- 
Wng to the time of the year. Another anſwer is, that this p roceed 
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from the quality of the ſeaſon, becauſe the cold winter doth- cauſe a 

better digeſtion, and the ſtumach and belly is hotter in winter, by 

reaſon of the compaſſing cold, as Hippocrates and Ariſtotle do teach, 
Why fhould not the mect we eat be as hot as pepper and ginger ? 

Becauſe hot meat doth burn the blood, and difpoſe it to a leproſy. 

| So coatrariwiſe, meat too cold doth mortify and congeal the blood. 

'1 And oar meat ſhould not be over ſharp, becauſe it procureth old age, 

1 and too much ſauce doth burn the entrails, and procureth —_— 

ing, as raw meat doth; and over ſweet meats do conſtipate and Fling 

the veins together, | | 

Why is it a good cuſtom t5 eat checſe after dinner, and pears after all meat ? 

Becauſe cheeſe, by reaſon of its earthineſs and thicknefs tendeth 
down towards the bottom of the ſtomach, and fo putteth down tie 
meat, and the like of pears. Note, that new chieeſe is better than old, 
for the old dry ſoft cheeſe is very naughty, and procureth the headachz; 
and ſtopping of the liver; and the older the worſe, Whereupan 1t is 
ſaid, that the cheeſe is naught, and digeſteth all things but itſelf. 

My are nuts good after fijh * The verſe is, 

134 After fiſh nuts; atter fleſh cheeſe, 

L] Becauſe fiſh is of a hard digeſtion, and doth eafily putrify and cor- 
rupt; and nuts help digeſtion, becauſe they are ſomewhat hot; fin is 
poi ſoned ſometimes, and nuts are a remedy againſt a poiſon. And note, 
they ſhould be of a clear ſtony water, and nut of a cold ſtanding muc- 
dy water, and ſhould be ſo in wine and parſley, and fo it hut 
leaſt, 

Why is it un oluleſome to fla 
divers kinds of meat? 4 
* Becauſe the firſt begins t when the laſt is eaten, and fo thc 
digeſtion is not equally mad M therefore ihe meat dige ſted begin- 
neth to corrupt. But yet this rule is to be noted, touching the order ot 
meat, that if there be any diſhes whereof ſome are light of digeition, 
as chickins, kid, veal, ſoft eggs, and ſuch like, theſe meats ſhould be 

_ firſt eaten; but groſs meats, as veniſon, beacon, beef, roaſted pork, 

hard eggs, and fried eggs, ſhould be eaten laſt, And the reaſon is, be- 

cauſe that if they ſnould be firſt ſerved and eaten, and were digeſted, 
they would hinderthe digeſtion of theothers ; and the light meats not 
digeſted would be corrupted in the ſtomach, and kept in the ſtomach 
violently, whereof would follow belching, loathing, headach, bellyacli, 
and great thirſt. And by conſequence, it is very hurtcul too at the 
ſame meal to ſup milk and drink wine, becauſe they diſpoſe a man to 
leproſy. | | 

Which 1s beft for the flomach, meat or drink ? : 

Drink is ſooner digeſted than meat, becauſe meat is of greater ſubſtance, 
and more material than drink, and therefore meat is hacder to digeſt, 

Why is it good to drink after dinner? 

Becauſe the drink ſhould make the meat readier to digeſt. For, if 
a pot be filled with fiſh or fleſh without liquor, then both the pot and 
the meat is marred. The ſtomach is like unto a pot which doth boil 
meat, and therefore phyſicians do counſel to drink at meals. 

Why is it geod to forbear a late ſupper ? 

Becauſe there is no moving or ſtirring after ſupper, and ſo the 
meat is not ſent down to the bottom of the ſtomach, but remainetu 
ny and ſo breeds hurt; and therefore a light and ſhort ſup- 
per is beſt, RE | 
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How comes ſome men to evacuate clear meat ? 
By reaſon of the weakneſs of nature and expulſion ; which diſeaſe 


is called Lienteria. 
| Of the BLOOD. | 

Why p it neceſſary that every living thing that hath Hood, hath alſo 
a liver | | 

According to Ariſtotle, becauſe the blood is firſt made in the 
liver, its ſeat, and is drawn from the ſtomach by certain principal 
veins, and fo engendered. | 

For what reaſon 1s the blood red. 

Firſt, it is like the part in which it was made, z. e. the liver, 
which is red, then it is likewiſe ſweet becauſe it is well digeſted and 
concocted; but if it have a little earthy matter mixed wich it, that 
makes it ſomewhat ſalt, as appears in Ariſt. 476. Meteor. 

How comes womens blood to be thicker than mens P 

Their coldneſs thickens, binds, congea's. and joins it together. 

How comes the blood in all paris of the body through the liver, and by 
what means ? 

Through the principal veins, as the veins of the head, liver, &c, 
to nouriſh all the body. 

Of the Urine. 


How doth the urine come into the bladder, ſeeing the bladder is ſhut ? 
Some ſay by ſweating, and it ſeems to be true. Others ſay it 
comes by a ſmall ſkin in the bladder ich opens and lets in the 
urine, Urine 1s a certain and not 1 meſſenger of the health 
or infirmity of man. Hippocrates, ar men make white urine 
in the morning, and before dinnePed, but after dinner pale, 
and likewiſe after ſupper ; for there is divers colours, | 
How doth the lrprofy proceed from, the liver ? 


Becauſe it doth greatly engender the brains, and breed the falling 


ſiekneſs and aoplexy. 

Why ts it hurtful to drink much water ? * 

Becauſe one contrary doth hinder and expel another y for water 
xs very cold, and lying ſo on the ſtomach hinders digeftion, 

- Why is it unwholeſome to drink new wine; and why doth it very 
muck hurt the ſlomach ? | 

One reaſon is it cannot be digeſted, therefore it cauſes the belly 
to ſwell, and in ſome ſort the bluody flux ; ſecondly, it hinders 
* water: but to drink good wy is — 

Vhy do phyſicians forbid us to labour preſent!y after dinner. 

For — — firſt becauſe w_ — the virtue and 
power of digiſtion ; ſecondly, becauſe ftirring immediately after 
dinner tauſes the parts of the body to draw the meat raw to them, 
which often breeds ſickneſs : and thirdly, b:cauſe motion makes 
the food deſcend before it is digeſted : but after ſupper it is good to 
ſtir, by reaſon we ſoon after go to ſleep, therefore ſhould walk a 
little, that the food may go to the bottom of the ſtomach, | 

Why is it good to walk after dinner? 


It makes a man well diſpoſed, fortifies and ſtrengthens the natural 
eat cauſing the ſuperfluity in the ſtomach to deſcend ; wheretore 
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Avicen ſays, ſuch as negle& this exerciſe fall into inflammation of 
the heart. | | | 
Why is it wholeſome to vomit as ſome ſay ? 

Becauſe it purges the flomach of all naughty humours, expelling 
them, which would breed agues if they ſhould remain in it. Avicey 
ſays, a vomit purges the eyes and head, clearing the brain, 

How comes ſleep to fir:ngthen the flomach and the dtgefhtve faculty 9 

Becauſe in fleep the heat draws inwards, aud helps digeition, by; 
when we awake, the heat remains, and is diſnerfed through the body. 

Of the GaLL and SPLEEN. 

How come liuing creatures to have a gall ? 

Becauſe choleric humours are received into it, which, through 
their acidity, help the guis 10 expel ſuperfluines, alſo it helps digeſt- 
jon. 

How comes the jaundice to proceed from the gal! ? | 

The humour of the gall is bluiſh and yellow, therefore when its 
pores are ſtopt, the humonrs cannot go into the ſack thereof, but is 
mingled with the blood, wandering throughout all the body, aud in- 
fecting the ſkin. _ 

_ Why hath not a horſe, mule, aſs, or cow, a gall ? 

Though thoſe creatures have no gall in one place, as in a purſe or 
veſſel, yet they have one diſperſed in ſmall veins. 

How comes the ſpleen to be black ? 

It is occaſioned by a terrgfhyyal and earthy matter of a black colour, 
as Ariſtotle ſays. Ano n is, according to phyſicians, the 
Fpleen is the receptacle of holy, and that 1s black. 

Wiy is he lean who hath ge ſpleen? 

Becauſe the {pleen draws much water to itſelf, which would turn 
5 fat; therefore contrariwiſe, men that have but a ſmall ſpleen arc 

t. 

y does the ſpleen cauſe men to laugh ? 
Coup ſays, we laugh with the ſpleen, we are angry with the 
gall, wEare wife with the heart, we love with the liver, we feel 
with the brain, and ſpeak with the lungs, that is, the cauſe of laugh- 
ing, anger, love, wiſdom, ſpeech, and feeling proceeds from the 
ſpleen, ga!l, liver, lungs and brain. 

The reaſon is, theſpleen draws much melancholy to it, being its 
proper ſeat, which melancholy proceeds from ſadneſs, and is there 
conſumed, and the cauſe failing, the effect doth ſo likewiſe. And 
by the ſame reaſon, the gall cauſes anger; for choleric men are 
often angry, becauſe they have much gall. For the better under- 
ſtanding of this, note, that there are four humours in man, viz. blood, 
cholar, phlegm and melancholy ; each has its pariicular receptacle. 

Of a hot and diy ſubſtance, choler is engendered, which goes 10 the 
gall; but of a cold and dry humour, melancholy 1s engendered, aud 
goes to the ſpleen; of a cold and moiſt humour, phlegm is enger- 

dered, and goes to the lungs for its reception, nor (as phyſicians fay) 
to the ſpleen ; but the blood. which is the moſt noble humour, is 
engendered in the liver, which ts its proper place. 
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Of CARNAL Cor urlAT ION. 


Why do living creatures uſe carnal copulation ? 

Becauſe it is moſt natural to beget their like; for, if copulation 
were not, all procreation had ſunk ere now. 

What ts this carnal copulation g 

It is a mutual action of male and female, with inſtruments ordain- 
ed for that purpoſe, to propagate their kind ; and therefore divines 
lay, it is a fin to uſe that act for any other end. 

Why is this action good in thoſe who uſe it lawfully and moderately ? 

Becauſe, ſay Avicen and Conit. it caſes and lightens the body, 
clears the mind, comforts the head and ſenſes, and expels melancholy. 
Therefore ſometimes through the omiſſion of this act dimneſs of 
fght doth enſue, and giddineſs ; beſides the ſeed of a man retained 
above its due time, is converted into ſome infectious humour. 

Why is immode rate carnal copulation hurtful ? 

Becauſe it deſtroys the fight, dries the body, and impairs the 
brain; often cauſes fevers, as Avicen and experience ſhew; it 
ſhortens life too as is evident in the ſparrow, which by reaſon of its 
oſten coupling, lives but three years. | 

Why doth carnal copulation injure melancholy or choleric men, eſpe- 
cally thin men ? 

Becauſe it dries the bones much which are naturally ſo. On the 
contrary, it is good for the phlegmatic and ſanguine, as Avicen ſays, 
becauie they abound with hat ſubſtale which by nature is neceſſa- 
rily expelled. Though Ariſtotle ans, that every fat creature has 
but little ſeed, — the ſubſtancẽ turns to fat. 

Why do not female brute beaſts covet carnal copulation after they are 
great with young ? 

Becauſe then the womb or matrix is ſhut, and deſire doth ceaſe. 

Why ſhould not the act be uſed when the body is full 

Becauſe it hinders digeſtion, and it is not good for a hungry belly, 
becauſe it weakens him. | 

Why ts it not good after birty. | 

Becauſe then the pores are open, and the heat diſperſes through 
the body, yet after bathing it cools the body very much. 

Why ts it not proper after vomiting or l neſs? 3 

Becauſe it is dangerous to purge twice in one day; but ſo it is in 
this act the reins are purged, and the guts by the vomit. , 

Why are wild beaſts furious when they couple, as appears in afſes which 
my ; and harts, who are mad . as Hippocrtes ſays ? 

| 0 


eir blood is kindled wich deſire, and nature alſo labours to ex- 


r in them, which diſpole to anger and madneſs; ihere- 


ore the act done, they are tame and gentle. 

Why is there ſuch delight in the af of venery? 

Becauſe this aR is a baſe and contemptible thing in itſelf, infomuch 
that all creatures would naturally abhor it, were there no pleaſure in 
un, and therefore nature readily uſes it, that all kinds of living crea- 
tures ſhould be maintained and kept, 
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Miu do ſuch as uſe it often, take leſs delight in it than thoſe aecome to it ſeldum op1 
For three reaſons : firſt, becauſe the paſſages of the ſeed, are over. not 
large and wide, therefore it makes no ſtay there, which would cauſe tha 
the delight. Secondly, becauſe that through often evacuation there is aga 
little ſeed left, therefore no delight. Thirdly, becauſe ſuch, inſtead of the 
ſeed, caſt out blood undigeſted and raw, or ſome other watery ſub- of t 
Nance, which is not hot, and therefore affords no delight. ma! 
Can this carnal copulation be done by the mouth, ſo that beaſts may conceive and 
thereby, as ſome ſay of pigeons, that by kiſſing they do it, and conceive, Some teri 
ſay that it is true in the weaſel or ermine ? beit 
According to Ariſtotle it is falſe ; for, though pigeons do kiſs by diſy 
the beak, yet they do not couple this way nor conceive. And, becauſe or f 
the weaſel carries his young ones from place to place in his mouth, bre 
they are of that opinion : But Ariſtotle ſays, whatever goeth in at the F 
mouth is conſumed by digeſtion, and if the ſeed ſhould go in at the 1 
mouth, then that would be conſumed by digeſt:on. The major part all | 
is plain, the concluſion doth hold true, . | whi 
Of the Step of MAN or BeasrTs. F 

How or of what cometh the ſeed of man ? B 
There are divers opinions of philoſophers and phyſicians in thig the1 
point. Some ſay it is a ſuperfluous humour of the fourth digeſtion ; I 
others ſay, that the ſeed is pure blood flowing from the brain, concoct- 8 
ed and whitened in the teſticles ; and ſome ſay, it is the ſuperfluity of but 
the ſecond or third digeſtion ; but Ariſtotle ſays, the ſeed is always the — 
re 


fuperfluity of the laſt nutriment, that is of blood diſperſed throughout 
the body, and comes chiefly frag the heart, liver, and brain: which 
iS argued, becauſe thoſe pare greatly weakened by ejecting ſeed, 


and therefore it appears that c | copulation is not good. But ſome Hl 
think, when moderately uſed, it is very wholeſome. | B 
Why is a man's ſeed white, and a woman's red? the 
Tis white in man by reaſon of his great heat and quick digeſtion, miſc 
becauſe rarified in the teſticles; but a woman's is red, becauſe tis the 5 
ſuperfluity of the ſecond digeſtion, which is done in the liver. Or elle F. 
we may ſay, it is becauſe the terms corrupt undigeſted biood, and hath the 
its colour. | | : | hath 
Doth the ſeed cf a man come from the parts of the body or from humours ? thin 
Some ſay from the parts of the body, and that a lame man begets a 1 
lame child; and if the father hath a ſcar, the child hath one alſo, ſeven 
which could not be, if the ſeed did not fall from the parts of the body, T 
Others ſay, it comes from the humours, by reaſon it is made of the laſt ſequ 
nutriment, and that is no part but a humour. As for lameneſs or ſcars, ther 
they proceed from imagination of the mother at the time of carnal H 
copulation, | i Sf 
How comes the imagination of the mother to cauſe her to bring forth a luci the 
moor, as Albertus Magnus reports of a queen who, in the act of carnal cc pula- at al 
tien, imagined a black being painted, and in her ſight? bone 
As it is ſaid, the imagination of a fall, makes a man fall, and the time 
imagination of a leproſy makes a man a leper; ſo, in this the imag- 4 
ination is above the forming power, and therefore the child born 54 
followeth the imagination, and not the power of forming and ſhaping, N 
becauſe tis weakeſt. Ws the « 
Doth the man's ſeed enter into the ſubſtance of the child : 1 
The ſeed of both father and mother go into the ſubſtance of the child forth 


| in the womb, as cream goeth to the ſubſtance of the cheeſe : Yet this 


„ 
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opinion doth not ſeem to be of force, therefore, we ſay, the ſeed doth 
not go into the ſubſtance of the child; and it is proved thus, becauſe 
that ſo the matter and the efficient cauſe ſhuuld be all one, which is 
againſt the philoſopher, The contequence is good, becauſe the ſeed is 
the efficient cauie of the houſe, and therefore is not the material cauſe 
of the child. This is proved another way; as there is the ſelf ſame 
material cauſe of nouriſhment and generation ; ſo we have our being 
and nouriſhment of the ſame matter: But the ſeed cannot be the ma- 
terial cauſe of nouriſhment, according to Averrois, therefore not of the 
being: And as both ſeeds are flat up in the womb, ſo that of the man 
diſpoſeth and.prepares the woman's to receive the form, perfection, 
or foal, which being done, it is converted into a humidity that is 
breathed out by the pores of the matrix. 

Heww come females to have monthly courjes ? 

They are cold in reſpect of men, and as their nouriſhment cannot 
all be converted into blood, a great part thereof turns to menſes, 
which are monthiy expelled, 

For what reaſon do not the courſes come before thirteen ? 

Becauſe young women arc hot, and digeſt all their nouriſhment, 
therefore they have not them before that age. 

For what reaſon do they leuve them at about fifty? 

Some anſwer that old women are barren, and therefore they ceaſe ; 
but a better anſwer is, that then nature is weak in them, and there- 
fore they cannot expel them; there is great ſtore of immundities 
bred in them, which lies in a lump ; this makes them troubled with 


couglis and other infirmities. Men ſhould refrain their uſe at thoſe . 


umes. 

y have mt breeding 1women the menſes ? 

Becauſe that then they turn into milk, and into the nouriſhment of 
the child: for, if a woman with child have them, it is a ſign ſhe will 
miſcarry. - 

Why are they termed menſtrua ? 

From the word meſs a month, becauſe it is a time which meafures 
the moon, as ſhe ends her courſe in 29 days and 14 hours. The moon 
hath dominion over moiſt things, and the menſes are humid, and moiſt 
things increaſe and dect cafe as the moon does. 

Why do they continue longer with ſome than with cthers, with ſome ſix or 
ſeven, but commanly with all three days? 

The firſt are colder, therefore they increaſe moſt in them, and con- 
ſequently are longer in expell:ng ; other women are more hot, and 
therefore they have fewer, and are ſoon expelled. 

Where are the terms retained befre they ame run? | 

Some ſay in the matrix or womb : bat Averrois ſays, the matrix is 
the place for generation, and that thoſe terms further not generation 
at all; therefore he aſierts that there are certain veins about the back. 
bone which retain them: a ſign of which is, thoſe women, at that 
time, have great pain in their backs. | 

Are the menſes which are expelled, and thoſe of which the child is engender- 
6d, all one ? *\ 

No; becauſe the one are unclean, and unfit for that purpoſe, but 
the other very pure and clean, therefore fitteſt for generation. 

Why do thoſe got with child, when they have the terms upon them, bring 
forth weak and leprous cnildren ? 
| Becauſe they, are venomous ; ſo the cauſe appeareth in the effect. 
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have women their terms, ſome at the new moon, ſome at the full, and 
others at the wan? 

By reaſon of their ſeveral eomplexions ; and though all women in 
reſpe& of men are phlegmatic, yet ſome are more ſanguine than others; 
ſome more choleric. As months have their quarters, ſo have women 
their complexions: One of a ſanguine complexion hath her terms in 
the firſt quarter, a choleric in the ſecond, a melancholic in the third, &c. 

. Why have the ſanguine theirs in the firſt quarter? 

Becauſe ſaith Galen, every ſuch thing added to ſuch a thing doth 
make it more ſuch ; therefore the fir N quarter of the moon increaſeth 
blood in a ſanguine complexion, and then ſhe expels it. 

How do they come in the end of the month 

. Recauſe moſt women then are phlegmatic, and the laſt quarter is 

phlegm : Or elſe it proceeds from defect, and therefore cold works, 
then do multiply the matter, and ſo multiplied, is then expelled, 

How happens pain and grief at that time ? 

Becauſe it is like the pain of the ſtranguary in making water drop 
by drop; for the ſtranguary, by reaſon of the drink undigeſted, of- 
fends the ſubtle paſſage of the urine, as happens after bathing ; ſo the 
menſes, undigeſted and of an earthy ſubſtance, hurt the paſſage by 
vv hich they go. 

Ny do women eafily conceive after their menſes. 

Becauſe the womb being cleanſed, they are better prepared for con- 
ception. 

May do women look pale when they are upon them ? 

Becauſe then the heat goes frum the outward part of the body to the 
inward, to help nature and expel their terms, which deprivation of 
heat doth cauſe a paleneſs in the face. Or elſe it is, becauſe that flux 
cauſed of raw humours, which, when they run, make the face col- 

urleſs. 

May do they at that time abhor their meat? 

Becauſe nature labours more to expel their terms, than to digeſt, 2nd 
therefore, if they ſhould eat, it would remain raw on their ſtomach, 

Wity are ſome women barren and cannot conceive ? 

r. It proceeds ſometimes of the man, who being of a cold nature, 
his ſeed is unfit for generation: 2. Becauſe it is wateriſh, and ſo dota 
not ſtay in the womb : 3. The ſeed of both is not proportionate ; as if 

the man be melancholy and the woman ſanguine, or the man choleris 
and the woman phlegmatic ; for it is evident in philoſophy, that tie 
agent and the patieat ought to have the ſame proportion, elſe the ac- 
tion is hindered, | 
Way de fat women ſeldom concerve with child? _ 
Becauſe they have a ſlippery womb, and the ſeed will not ſtay in; 
or elſe becauſe the mouth of the matrix is very ſtrait, and tie ſeed can- 
not enter in, or if jt do, it is ſo very flowly, that it grows cold in the 
mean time, ſo is unfit for generation, and is diſſolved into any fieiby 
ſubſtance.  _ f 
Why do theſe 2 very hot conſtitutions ſeldom conceive ? 
Becauſe the ſeed in them is extinguiſhed or put out as water caſt 
Info fire, 

Why are wheres never with child? | 

By reaſon of divers ſeeds, which corrupt and ſpoil the inſtrument 
ol conception, for it makes them do ſlippery that they cannot retain 
the ſeed, Or elſa it is becauſe one man's ſeed deſtroys another, ſe 
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neither is good for generation. Albertus ſays, the beſt thing to help 
conception is to take the matrix of a hare beat to powder, in drink. 

Why have ſome women long and flender children, and others thick and fort ? 

Becauſe, as Galen and Averrois ſay, the child is formed according 
to the dimenſions of the womb : wherefore, hecauſe ſome women 
have a long and narrow womb : their children are long and flender, 
others, on the contrary, ſhort and large, therefore their children be 
Mort and thick. 

Why deth a ruoman conceive twins ? 

According to Galen, becauſe there are ſeveral cells or receptacles 
in the womb, wherefo1e they may naturally have ſo many children at 
once, as there falls ſeed in thoſe cells : There are three in the right 
file and three in the left : in the right ſide boys are engendered, in 
the left girls; and in the midſt of theſe cells or chambers there is ano» 
ther, where the ancients aſſert hermaphrodites to be engendered. If 
a woman ſhould have more than ſeven children at once, it would 
rather he miraculous than natural. | 

Why are twins not ſo ſtrong as other men? 

By reaſon the ſeed which ſhould have been for one is divided into 
two, and therefore they are weakly, and in truth do not often live long. 

Of HERMATHRODITEsò. 

How are Hermaphrodites begotten ? f 

There are ſeven cells in the womb, three on the right ſide, and 
three on the left, and a ſeventh in the centre, into which the feed falls, 
an hermaphrodite is ſaid to be begotten in this manner: Nature tends 
always to that which is beſt, therefore ſhe doth always intend to beget 
a male ; which maie is ſometimes begotten in all its principal parts, 
and yet, through the evil diſpoſition of the womb and object, and in- 
equality of the ſeeds, when nature cannot perfect the male, ſhe brings 
forth the female too; and therefore an hermaphrodite is 1.npotent in 
the privy parts of man, as appears by experience. | 

Why doth not nature diſpoſe in him two ſecret parts of a man, or two of a 
woman but one of a man and one of a woman / 

Becauſe nature would make one in vain ; but philoſophers ſay that 
God made nothing in yain. 

Ts an hermaphrodite accounted a man or a woman ? . 

Is to be conſidered in which member he is fitteſt for the act of copn- 
ktion : If fitteſt in the woman's then it is a woman ; if in the man's 
he is a man. : 

Should he be h tptized in the name of a man or a woman? 

In the name of a man, becauſe names are given ad placitum, and 
therefore he ſh wild be baptized according to the worthieſt name. 

Should he fland in judgment in the name of «a man or woman ? 

According to the law, he ſhould firft ſwear before he be admitted to 


judgment, which ſecret part he can uſe, and ſo is to be admitted ac- 


cordiug tothe uſe and power of that part. 
| 5 Of MoNSTERS, 
Doth nature make any monſſer?;Qm » _ 
She doth ; for if ſhe did not, we wovull ſoon be deprive! of her end. 
For of things poſſible ſhe doth always propoſe to bring forth that which 
is moſt perfect; but in the end, through the evil diſpoſition of the 
matter, and in2uence of ſome eſpecial conſtellation, not being able ta 


bring forth that which ſhe intended, ſhe brings forth that which ſhe 
Qz 
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can. In Albertus' time, a cow brought forth a calf half a man, tlie 
the countrymen ſuſpecting a ſhepherd, would have burnt him with 
the cow, but Albertus being ſkillful in aſtronomy, ſaid that this did 
proceed from a ſpecial conſtellation, and delivered the ſhepherd from 
their hands. | 1 | 

Be they one or two ? : 

Ariſtotle ſaith you muſt look into the heart, and if there be twe 
hearts, there be two men. 

Muy is a man born ſometimes with a great head, and fix fingers on one hand, 
or with four ? | | 

Ariſtotle ſaith, it proceeds of ſuperfluity and abundance of matter: 
when there is too much matter, then he is boru with a great head, or 
fix fingers; but if there be want of matter, then there is ſome part 
wanting, or leſs tl. an it ought to be. 

Of IN AN Ts. 

Ny are ſome children altogether like the father, ſome like the mother, ſame 
like both, and ſame to neither? 

If the ſeed of the father do wholly overcome that of the mother, the 
child doth wholly reſemble the father; but if the mother's predomi- 
nate, then it is like the mother; but if he be not like either, that 
doth happen for many cauſes ; ſometimes through the four qualities, 
ſometimes thro” the influence of ſome heavenly conſtellation. Alher. 
tus ſaith, that there was on a time a good conſtellation for begetting of 
hogs, and a child was then begotten and brought forth, which had a 
_ like a hog : According to this, divers ſorts of monſters are brought 

orth, | 
My are children oftentr like the father than the mother ? 

That proceeds of imagination of the mother and the act of copula- 
tion, and therefore the children get the diſpoſition of the father. This 
appears from an Ethiopean queen, who brought forth a white child, 
becauſe her imagination was upon a white colour: and is ſeen in ja- 
cob's ſkill in cafting rods of divers colours into the water when his 
ſheep weat to ram. | 
Why do children ſometimes more reſemble their grandfathers and great 


grandfathers, than their parents ? | 

The virtue and force of the grandfather is grafted in the heart of 
the begetter, and it may bs ſaid that ſometimes it doth proceed of the 
ſimilitude of the nutriment, and then the child is formed by the ſimil- 
itude of the grandfather. 

. BF hy do children, according to the courſe of nature, come out of the mother's 
co in the ninth month ? 

Becauſe the child is then fully perfect, or elſe hecauſe ſome benign 
planet doth reign, as Jupiter, who is a friend of nature; for, according 
tothe aſtronomers, he is hot and moiſt, and therefore doth temper 
the malice and naughtineſs of Saturn, who is cold and dry; therefore 
for the moſt part, children born in the ninth month, are healthful. 

Why do children bern in the eighth month, for the moſt part, die quickly ; 
and why are they called the children of the moon ? 

Becauſe the moon is a cold piaget, which has domigion over the 
child, and therefore doth bind it with its coldneſs which is the cauſe 
of its death. | 

Vay doth a child cry as it is born ? 

iſt, becauſe of the ſudden change from heat to cold, which cold 
doth hurt its tenderneſs, adly, Becauſe the child's ſoft and tender bevy 
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is wringed and put together, coming out of the narrow and ſtraight 
paſſage of the matrix; and eſpecially the brain being moiſt, and the 
head preſſed and wringed together, is the cauſe that ſome humours do 
diſtil by the eyes, which are the cauſe of tears and weeping, 3dly, 
Divines ſay, it is for the tranſgreſſion of our firſt father, and original ſin. 

Why doth a child put his finger into his mouth when he cometh firſt into the 
world ? | 

Becauſe that coming oat of the womb, he cometh out of a hot bath, 
and entering into the cold, he puts his fingers into his mouth for want 
of heat. 

How doth a child come into the world out of the womb ? 

He cometh forth with the head forward ; for, if he ſhould come 
with the thighs or arms, he would kill himſelf and the mother, 

| Of the YouNnc Ons in the womb, 

How is the young one engendered in the womb ? | 

The firſt ſix days the ſeed hath the colour of milk, but in the fix 
days following a red colour, which is near unto the diſpoſition of fleth, 
and then is changed into a thick ſubſtance of blood, but in twelve days 
following, this ſubſtance is made ſo thick and ſound, that it is able to 
receive ſhape and form, becauſe a fluid or running ſubſtance ſteepeth 
on till its birth; and it is governed every month by the planets, | 

Doth the child in the womb word excrements or make water? 

No: and the reaſon is, becauſe he hath the firſt digeſtion which is 
in the ſtomach ; he receives no food by the mouth, but it comes to 
him at the navel, he therefore makes no urine, but ſweats, which at 
beſt is but little, and is received in a ſkin in the matrix, and at his 
births caſt out. ' 

May doth the child come eaſily out of the matrix, after ſeveny eighty or nine 
munths 2 | 

Becauſe, ſaith Galen, when the fruit is ripe, then the ligaments are 
broken, and ſo it fails out. 

Of ABorT1ON and untimely BrzTa, 

Why do women that eat un wholeſome meats eafily miſcarry ? 

Becauſe it breeds putrefied ſeed in them, which the mind abhorring 
doth caſt out of the womb, as unfit for the moſt noble ſhape which is 
adapted to receive the ſoul. : | 

Why doth wreſiling or leaping cauſe the caſting of the child as ſome ſubtle 
women uſed to do on purpoſe ? ; 

Becauſe it looſes the ligaments which ſhould hold the child. 

Why doth thunder cauſe miſcarriage ? 

The vapour is burning, and doth eaſtly hurt the tender ſubſtance of 
the child, entering in at the pores of the matrix. Albertus ſays, if the 
child be near delivery, lightning and thunder will kill it. 

Why doth thunder and lightning rather cauſe young women than old to miſe 
carry ? . 
— the bodies of young women are fuller of pores, and more 
ſlender, and therefore the lightning ſooner enters into their body; but 
old ones have a thick ſkin, well compacted, therefore the vapours can- 
not enter. 

Why doth much joy cauſe a woman to miſcarry? 

Becauſe in the time of joy a woman is deſtitute of heat, and ſo the 
miſcarriage doth follow. ; 

Why do women eaſily miſcarry when they are firſt with child, viz the 
Fil, ſecond, or third month t 5 
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Apples and pears eaſily fall at firſt, becauſe the knots and ligaments, 
are weak, ſo it is of a child in the womb. | 

Why is it more hard io miſcarry in the fourth, fifth, or fixth month? 

Becauſe then the ligaments are ſtronger and well foctified. 

Of divers VIATTERS. 

Why have ſome women greater grief than others in child birth ? 

For three reaſons, iſt, For the largeneſs of the child. 2dly, The 
midwife being unſkilful, And thirdly, becauſe the child is dead. For 

the contrary cauſes, ſome have leſs pain. 

Why hath nota man a tail like a beaſt ? 

Becauſe a man is a noble creature, whoſe property is to fit : ſo a 
beaſt cannot, that hath a tail. | 

De thoſe who keep hot houſes expel the heat of the furnace better w0i:h 
cold water than. hot ? 

Ves: becauſe they are of contrary qualities, which work ſtrongly 
one againſt the other, and therefore, the heat is eaſily expelled from 
the ſtone, 

Why does hot water freeze ſooner than cold ? . 

Becauſe hot water is thinner, and gives better entrance to the froſt, 

For what reaſon is every living thing dull after copulation ? 

Becauſe the act is filthy and unclean, and ſo every living creature 
abhorsit : When men do think upon it they are aſhamed and ſad, 

Cannot drunken men judge of taftes as well as ſober men? 

No: becauſe the tongue being full of pores ard ſpungy, it receives 
great moiſture in it, and more in drunken men than in ſober ; there- 
fore the tongue, by often drinking, is full of bad humours and ſo the 
faculty of the taſte is out of order ; therefore through the thickening 
of the mean, i. e. taſte, drink taken of drunkards is not preſently felt, 
for, to due feeling there is requiſite to have a due proportion of the 
mean. And by this is alſo under ſtood why drunk perſons have not a 
perfect ſpeech. 

Why have melancholy beaſts y ears ; and why are not thoſe men wiſe for 
the mefi part that have long, ears, but thoſe otherwiſe that have fhort ones? 

The ears proceed from a cold and dry ſubſtance called a griſtle, 
which is apt to become a bone; and becauſe melancholy beaſts do 
abound with this Kind of ſubſtance, they have long ears. 

How comes the other to be half witted ? 1 

Becauſe the minds ana ſouls follow the bodies, for, if the ſenſes of 
the body be ſubtle, the ſoul exerciſes ſubtle operation, as well active as 
ſpecalative ; and the contrary is in a groſs body, 

How is the intellectual ſoul joined to a child in the womb of the mother ; and 
how does the man who begets it, make the matter apt and fit to receive the ſoul? 

Divines fay, that into a ſubſtance ſufficiently diſpoſed and made fit, 
God doth infuſe tne intellectual ſoul ; and St. Aaguſtine ſays the like: 
the ſoul in creating is infuſed, and in infuſing is created. 

Why do hares ſleep with their eyes open? | 

Their eyes ſtand out, and their eyelids are ſhort, therefore never 
quite ſhut. Beſides, they are timorous ; and, as a ſafeguard to theme 
ſelves, ſleep with their eyes open. | 

Why do not crows feed their young till they be nine days old ? 

Becauſeſeeing them of another colour, they think they are of another 
Kind ; meanwhile God feeds them with heavenly dew, as the Pſalmiſt 
— He giveth beaſts their food, and young crows will call upon 
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Ny are ſieep and pigeons mild creatures ? 

Becauſe they want galls, which ſtir anger. 

Why have birds their flones inward ? | 

m—_—_ if they were outward, they would hinder their flying and 
lightneſs. | | 

comes it that birds do net piſs * 

Becauſe that ſuperfluity which would be converted into urine is turn- 
ed into feathers, for there is much moiſture in the feathers. Another 
reaſon is, they are in continual motion, therefore moiſture in them is 
dried up by air or wind. 

How come long eggs to be a fign and cauſe of the male, and flat ort eggs 
of the female ? 

Hippocrates ſays, it is the property of heat to aſcend from the cen- 
tre to the circumference of cold ; therefore long eggs have great heat 
and therefore paſs into the ſubſtance of the male, for, in every kind 
the male is hotter than the female, as philoſophers ſay. If the eggs be 
ſhort and flat, it is a ſign the heat is ſmall and undiſperſed, and goeth 
into the ſubſtance of the ſemale. 

May do we hear better by night than by day? 

Becauſe there is a greater quietneſs in the night than in the day, for 
the ſun doth not exhale the vapours by night, as it doth in the day, 
therefore, the mean is more fit than ready, and the mean being fit, 
the motion is better done by it, which, is ſaid to be done by a ſound. 
Another reaſon is, there are more motions and ſounds in the air, in 
the day, than in the night, which hinders one another: In the night 
there is ſilence, which is oppoſite to ſound, and oppoſites put one againſt 
the other ſhevy better. . 

Fer what reaſon doth a man laugh ſconer when touched in the armpits than 
in other parts of the body ? 

Becauſe there is in that place a meeting of many ſinews and the 
mean we touch (which is the fleſh) is more ſubtle, than in other parts, 
and therefore a better feeling, When a man is moderately and gently 
touched there, the ſpirit: there diſperſed run into the face, and thence 
cauſes laughter ; but if touched too roughly, then there 1s not that 
delight. | 

How comes burnt 96d to be blackgand a bone burnt to be Fl a white ſubfcance d 

Becauſe the wood, before it was burnt, was moiſt, and the heat is 
not able to conſume all the moiſture of the wood, and therefore there 
remaineth ſome-after the burning, which is converted into black. fub- 
ſtance, becauſe the humidity of the wood was ſlimy, and could not al- 
together be conſumed by the fire. But a bone is cold and dry of its 
own nature, having but ſmall moiſture in it, which the burning doth 
whally conſume, and ſo the moiſture being conſumed, the body waxe 
eth white. : PET 

Why do ſome women love white men, and ſome black? 

There are two anfwers. Some women have a weak fight, and ſuch 
delight in black, becauſe white doth hurt the ſight more than black. 
The ſecond reaſon is, becauſe like dclights in like; ſome women are. 
of a hot nature, and ſuch are delighted with black, becaufe blackneſs 
doth follow heat, and others are of a cold nature, and theſe are de» 
lizhted with white, becauſe cold is the mother of whiteneſs, 

Why à men willingly ſleep after labour ? RTE: % 

Becauſe that through cantinually moving the heat is diſperſed to the 
external parts of the body, which after labour, is gathered together do 
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the internal parts, to help the digeſtion: and thence vapours do riſe N 
from the heart to the brain, which ſtop the paſſages by which the nat- He 
ural heat ſhould be diſperſed to the external parts; and then the ex- little, 
ternal parts being cold and thick, by reaſon of the cold neſs of the brain, things 
ſleep is procured. And by this it appeareth, that ſuch as eat and bridle 
drink much do fleep much and long, becauſe great ſtore of humours Wi 
and vapours are bred in ſuch, which cannot be digeſted by the nat. Ple: 
ural heat. dream 
Why are ſuch as fleep much evil diſpoſed and ill coloured ? and fir 
Becauſe that in fleeping much moiſter is gathered together, which vv a 
cannot be conſumed, and is expelled in waking, and ſo it doth coyet Wi 
to go out through the ſuperticial part of the body, and eſpecially it re. % 
ſorts to the face, and is the cavſe of a bad colour, as appeareth in ſuch The 
as be phlegmatic, who defire more ſleep than others. but in 
Why doth it appear unis ſome in their fleep that they cat and drink ſweet things? mat in 
Becauſe the phlegm drawn up by the jaws doth diſtil and drop ta Why 
the throat, and this pulegm is after a fort ſweet, and therefore that Bec: 
ſeemeth ſo to them. | and fa 
May do ſome dream intheir fleep that they are in the water and dro urch und de 
and ſome that they ore in tne water ond not drowned ? Wiz 
The reaſon is becauſe the phlegmatic ſubſtance doth run to the high Becz 
Parts of the body, and then they think they ace in the water and I"2'y, 
drowned ; and when that ſubſtance draweth unto the internal parts, Wie 
then they think they eſcape. Another reaſon may be, overcome re- AH 
pletion and drunkenneſs: and therefore when a man is overcome, fille Ove 
ed with meat, the ſumes and vapours aſcend and gather together, and ind ov 
therefore they think that they arc druwned and ſtrangled ; but if they Hing ar 
cannot aſcend ſo high, then they icem to eſcape. 4 
May a man procure a dream by an external cauſe ? | The 
Ariſtotle holdeth that it may be done, if a man do ſpeak ſoſtly at ¶ ie ſto 
a man's ear, and awake him, then of this ſtirring of the ſpirits there Ine in 
are thunderings and buzzings in the head, and ſo they dream of that, Ware cor 
And fo ſome men have dreams by divine revelation, when it plcaſed And b. 
God to ſend any. | | than ol 
How many huniours are there in a man's lady? the br: 
Four: wherecf every one hath its proper place in man's body. The {Wlving 
firſt is choler, which phyſicians call ava bilis and is placed in the liver. How 
The ſecond is melancholy, called atra lilis, whoſe ſeat is in the ſpleen, Four 
The third is phlegm, whoſe place is in the head. The fuorth is blood, {Wanchol 
whoſe place is in the heart. | ; Wha 
What condition and quality hath a man of a ſanguin? complexion ? lo die on 
He is fair and beautiful: he hath his hair for the moſt part ſmooth; Sucl 
he is bold, he retaineth that which he hath conceived ; he is ſhame- chat th 
faced, given to muſick, a lover of ſciences, liberal, courteous, and de- litre; 
fires no revenge. put ou 
N lat properties do folls2w a phlegmatic complexion. ? Why 
They are dull of wit, their hair never curles, they are ſeldom very W The: 


thirſty, they are much given to ſleep, they dream of things belonging 
to the water, they are fearful, covetous, given to heep up riches, are 
weak in the act of venery. 

What properties do fo!low the choleric man? 

He is furious and angry, quarrelſome, given to war, pale coloured 
and unquiet ; drinks much, ſleeps little, and deſires much the company 
of women, g c 
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00 Mat properties do follow the melancholy man? 


He is unquiet, brown in complexion, his veins hidden, he eateth 
little, and digeſteth leſs ; when he dreameth, it is of dark confuſed 
things ; he is ſad, fearful, exceeding covetous and incontinent, unteſs he 
bridle his affection. 5 ä 
What dreams do follow theſe complexions ? 

Pleaſant merry dreams do follow the ſanguine complexion : fearful 


and fire; and the phlegmatic dream of water. And this is the reaſon 
why a man's complexion is ſaid to be known by his dreams. N 

What is the reaſon that if you cover an egg over with ſalt, and let it lie in 
it a fro days, all the meat within is conſumed ? : 

The great dryneſs of the ſalt doth conſume the ſubſtance of the egg; 
but in ſand ſome ſay they may be kept as long as you pleaſe, as the 
mariners practiſe. : 

Why is the melancholy complexion the worſt of all? 


Vat Becauſe it is the dregs of the blood, which is an enemy to mirth, 
nd fartheſt from the beginning of a man's life, and bringing old age 
a, nnd death, becauſe it is cold and dry. 

Why is the phlegmatic for the moſt part dull of wit? 
ich Becauſe the vivacity of wit proceedeth of heat, ſo of cold, the con- 
n4 rary, which they are ſubject unto, 
ts, Merefore dath it proceed that ſone men die with extreme joy, and ſome with 
re- txtreme grief ? b 
il}. Over great joy doth overmuch heat the internal parts of the body, 
ind 


and overmuch heat doth drown and ſuffocate the body, in which fail- 
ing a man dieth. 0 | 

Why hath a man ſo much hair on his head ? 

The hair of the head proceedeth of the vapours which ariſeth from 
fie ſtomach, and aſcend to the head, and alſo of the ſuperfluities which 
cre Ne in the brain; and thoſe two patfing through the pores of the head, 
hat. are converted into hair, by reaſon of the heat and dryneſs of the head. 
ed And becauſe man's body is full of humours, and hath more brains 

than other creatures, and alſo more ſuperfluities in the brains, which 
the brain expelleth, it followeth that he hath more hair than other 
The ling creatures. | 
ver. How many ways is the brain purged, and other hidden places of the body ? 
en. Four: the watery and groſs humours are purged by the eyes, mel- 
20d, {W:ncholy by the ears, choler by the noſe, and phlegm by the hair. 
What is the 05 88 that ſuch as are very fat in their youth, are in danger 
lo die on a ſudden | | | 
th; Such have very ſmall and cloſe veins, by reaſon of their fatneſs, ſo 
me- ¶ that the air and the breath can hardly have free courſe in them; and 
de- chereupon the natural heat wanting ſome refreſhment of the air, is 
put out, and as it were quenched. 

Why do garlick and onions grow after they are gathered ? 

They grow in the great humidity which is in them. 

Why do men feel cold ſooner than women ? 

Becauſe that men being more hot than women, have their pores more 
open, and therefore the cold doth ſooner enter in them than women. 
Why are not old men ſo much ſubject to the plague, as young men and child en? 
They are cold, and therefore the pores are ſhut up, and not ſo open 


as in youth; and therefore the infecting air doth not penctrate ſo ſoon 
4% when they are open, as in youth, by reaſon of heat. 


dreams the melancholy ; the choleric dream of children, fighting, 
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heart, and ſo give ſtrength. 
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Why do we caſt water in a man's face when he ſwooneth ? ö 
Becauſe that through. the coldneſs of water, the heat may run to the tha; 


Why are thoſe waters beſt and neſt delicate which run towards the ſunriſing 2 ligl 
Becauſe they are ſooneſt ſtricken with the ſun beams, and made the 
pure and ſubtie, becauſe the ſun hath them long under him, and by mo 


that means takes off the coldneſs and groſs vapours which they gather } 
from the ground they run through, E 
Why have ſome women ſuch weak and ſmall voices? ori 
Becauſe their inſtruments and organs of ſpeaking, by reaſon they the 
are cold, are ſmall and narrow ; and therefore receiving but little J 
air, cauſeth the voice to be ſmall and effeminate. | B 
= hereof doth it proceed that want of ſleep doth weaken the brain, and the J 
? BY 
Much watching doth engender choler, which being hot, doth dry the: 
up and leflen the humours which conſerve the brain, head and other is a 
Parts of the body. . i tl 
Wiereof doth it proceed that vinegar doth ſtaunch blood ? that 
It proceedeth of its cold virtue, for all cold naturally is binding, and I 
vinegar being cold hath the like property. T 
Why is the ſea water ſalter in ſummer than in winter ? eyes 
It proceedeth from the heat of the ſun, ſeeing by experience that neſs 
ſalt thing being heated becometh mote ſalt. | 75 
Why do men live longer in hot regions than cold? wit) 
Becauſe they may be more dry, and by that means the natural heat T 
is better conſerved in them than in cold countries, becauſe the cold the | 
doth extingu ſh the heat. fu), 
Why is well-water ſeldom or never good ? of it 
All water which ſtandeth till in the ſpring, and is never heated N 
dy the ſun beams is very heavy, and hath much eartby matter in it T 
and therefore, wanting the heat of the tun, is naugt-t, dige. 
Why do we fleep better and more at eaſe on the right fide than on the leſt? ft. 
Becauſe, when we lie on the left, the lungs do lie upon and cover more 
the heart, which is on that ſide under the pap. Now the heart, the He 
fountain of life, being thus occupied and hindered with the lungs W 
cannot exerciſe its own proper operation, as being overmuch heate phle 
with the lungs lying on it, and therefore wanting the refreſhment o 2nd | 
the air, which the lungs do give it, like the blowing a pair of bellows ME hath 
is choaked and ſuffocated ; but by lying on the right fide theſe incon W 
veniencies are avoided. 5 W. 
Whereof doth proceed that the holding of the breath doth cauſe yexing to ceaſe! dried 
Becauſe the holding the breath doth heat the internal parts of tg tley | 
body. And this heat chaſeth away the yex, being nothing elſe but Wi 
cold air within the body. Be 
Mat is the reaſon that old men ſneeze with difficulty ? reaſo 
Becauſe that through their coldneſs their arteries are very narroꝶ Þy re 
and cloſe, and therefore the heat is not of force to expel the cold: for mag. 
I think ſneezing is like the combat in the air made by thunder, wc mour 
is cauſed by heat and cold, Wh 
Why doth a drunken man think that all things about him do turn round | Of 
Becauſe the ſpirits which ſerve the ſight are mingled with vapou lenſes 
fumes, and wine; and then the overmuch heat cauſeth the eye to be = 
0, 


in a continual moving; and the eye being round; cauſeth all thivs 
about it to ſeem to go round, | 
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Miereſore doth it proceed, that bread which is made with ſalt is lighter 
than that which is made without it, conſidering ſalt very heavy of itſelf ? 

Although bread is heavy of itſelf, yet the ſalt dries it, and makes it 
lizht by reaſon of the heat which it hath, which heat doth dry, and 
the more heat there is in it the better the bread is, the lighter and 
more wholeſome for the body. 

My is not new bread good for the flomach ? 

Becauſe it is full of moiſtneſs, and thick, and hot vapours, which do 


corrupt the blood, and hot bread is blacker than cold, becauſe heat is 


the mother of black nefs, and.becauſe the vapours are not gone out of it, 

Why does lettice make a man ſleep ? 

Becauſe they engender groſs vapours, : 

Why do the dregs of wine and oil go to the bottom, and thoſe of honey ſwim a tap? 

Becauſe the dregs of wirſe and oil are earthy and not purged before, and 
therefore being of the nature of earth do go tothe bottom ; but honey 
is a liquor, which cometh from the ſtomach and belly of the bee, and 
is there in ſome ſort purified and made. ſubtle ; and by that means, 
that which remains is light and hot, and therefore goes upwards, 

JV hy do cats and wolves eyes jhine at night and not in day? 

The eyes of theſe beaſts are by nature more chriſtaline than the 
eyes of other beaſts, and therefore do ſhine as they do: but the bright- 
neſs of the ſun doth hinder them to be ſcen in the day time. 

What is the reaſon that ſome men when they ſee others dance, do the like 
with their hands and. feet, or by ſome other geſture. of the Body? 

The anſwer is, becauſe the ſight having carried and repreſented unto 
the mind that action, and judging the ſame to be pleaſant and delight- 
fu}, and therefore (deſiring it) the imagination draweth the likeneſs 
of it in conceit, and ftirs up the body by the geſtures, 

Why doth much ſleep cauſe ſome to grow fat and ſome lean? 

Thoſe who are of ill complexion, when they ſleep, do conſume and 
digeſt the ſuperfluities of that they have eaten, and therefore become 
fat. But ſuch as are of good complexion when they ſleep are much 
more cold, and ſo digeſt leſs. EY | 

How and for what cauſe do we ſuffer hunger better than thirſt ? 

When the ſtomach hath nothing to conſume, it conſumeth the 
phlegm and humours which it findeth more ready and moſt at hand : 
and therefore we ſuffer hunger better than thirſt, becauſe. the .heat 
hath nothing to refreſh it withal. 

Why doth the hair fall = a great ſickneſs? 0 

Where the ſickneſs is long, as in agues, the humours of the head are 
_ through oyermuch heat, and therefore wanting nouriſhment 
they fall. 

Why do the hair of the eyebrows grow long in old men ? | 

Becauſe that through their age the bones of the eyelids are thin, by 
reaſon of the want of heat,.and therefore the hair doth grow there, 
by reaſon of the rheums of the eyes. The like doth happen in ſuch as 
imagine much, becauſe that with their heat they draw up many hu- 
mours to the fore part of the head, where the imagination is placed. 

Whereof proceedeth gaping ? ; | 

Of groſs vapours which occupy the vital ſpirits of the head, and the 
ſenſes are cold, making them ready to ſleep, 5 

Why do ſome floxwers open with the ſun riſing, and ſome with the ſun ſetting? 

Cold doth ſhut and cloſe — hath been ſaid, but the neat of the ſun 
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doth open and enlarge : ſome do compare the ſun to the Toul of the 
body; for, as the ſoul giveth life, and when it departeth, death fol. 
loweth ; ſo the ſun doth give life, and vivifies all things; the cold 
bringeth death, withering and decaying of all things, 

Why doth grief cauſe men to grow old and grey? 

Age is nothing elſe but a dryneſs, and want of humours in the body; 
grief then cauſeth alteration, and alteration heat, and heat dryneſs ; age 
followeth immediately, and greyneſs. 

Why are gelded beafts weaker than ſuck as are not geided ? 

Becauſe they have leſſer heat and by that means leſſer force aud 
ſtrength. | 


M. ANTON. ZIMARAS SANCTIPERTIAS's PROBLEMS, 


Why it is eſteemed in the judgment of the moſt Tpiſe the hardeſt thing to knerg 
a man's ſelf ? . | 

It is becauſe nothing can be known ; its form and perfection cannot 
be found; to know the form and perfection of a man's ſelf, as it 
cometh unto the philoſopher, is a matter hard enough, and a man, by 
the authority of Plato, either is nothing, or if he be any thing, he is 
nothing but his ſoul. Or, is it becauſe it cannot be done by a reflected 


 a&tion, and to reflect and look unto himſelf as a token that he is ſepa« 


rated by the fieſh ; for he who would know himſelf ſhould be drawn 
from ſenſible affections; and how hard this is, no man is ignorant of? 
Or, is it becauſe a man liveth by underſtanding ? But the underſtand- 
ing, a man cannot congeive of himſelf, but after the underſtanding of 


ſenſes, which is very hard. 


Why was Socratees eftcemed the wiſeſt of all Greece, by Apalloy ſecing that, 
by the opinion of Ariſtotle, le was converſant and buſied only abaut merality, 
aud nothing about nature? 7 

Whether it is becauſe it is more expedient for the commodity and 
uſe of men to live well and contemplate ; or becauſe it ſeemeth to 
Plato that he was uſually profeſſed of him eyery where, I know ons 
thing, that I know nothing. 

Why do men eſpecially ftrive and contend in things of wit ? 

It is becauſe they think that other things which are called goods, 
are the power of another, as the gifts of the body are nature's and ex- 
ternal, and worldly goods are ſubject unto the rule of fortune; where- 

of it cometh to paſs, that every man can eaſily ſuffer himſelf to be 
overcome in ſuch things, as things not happening through his fault or 
occaſion, but they think wit to be in their own power. Or, it is becauſe 
they think. that the goods of the mind do excell all other goods, and 
therefore do think it a thing moſt natural to contend for that which 
is moſt excellent. Or, it is becauſe jt is a common diſeaſe of all men, 
as it ſeemeth unto a certain wiſe man, that every man doth think him- 
ſelf more learned than he is, and therefore doth defire to perform that 
which he believeth, without ſtudy and labour, | 
Why do men ſay that philoſophy is naked ? 
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It is becauſe truth is naked, and that there needs no colour of word: 
when we handle a matter of truth; for, it belongeth to ſophiers ts 
diſpute of terms when the ſincere truth is ſought. Or, it is becauſe 
they do not play the philoſopher well, who ſeek philoſophy for gain 
and ambition and not for herſelf. Or, it is becauſe. he ſhould be vod 
from all wordly affections, who deſireth to efudear himſelf in the ſtuc 
of philofephy ; for Ariſtotle doth ſay, the foul is made wile by te! 

4 N | 
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the d quietneſs. And it were eaſy for philoſophers to become rich, if 

ob they would, as it appeareth by the example of Thales. 

old Why do men deſire to be had in memory after their death, and therefore ſome 
make pyramids, flatues, images, and divers ether tokens and monuments which 
they build and leave behind them 

y ; It is becauſe all things, as ſeems unto Ariſtotle, do defire to partici- 

age pate of ſome perpetuity and divine being, as much as they can; and 
therefore, if they cannot remain in nature and being, yet they endea- 
your at leaſt to continue in the opinion and conceit of men. Or elſe 

uid cuſtom hath brought it in ſo, to ſtir up ſuch as comes after, to the end 
they ſhonld not degenerate from their parents. * 
What is the cauſe why mens deſires gro tu without meaſure abaut for tunes goods ? 

It is hecauſe natural defires, as Seneca ſaith, have an end, and ſuch 
Kay deſires as proceed of falſe opinion have no where to end. 

Why do poets always afjign and appoint ſome 1wiſe men to be familiar with 
not princes : as, Hc mer doth Neftor with Agamemnon ; Euripidics, Tirefius with 
18 it eon; Hefrodus, Prometheus, with Jupiter; and, Maro, Achates and Aneas? 

by It is becauſe that, by the law of nature, as Plato doth ſay, wiſdom 
e is WJ and power do direct our actions to one end, and to effect the ſame 
ted thing, love it and ſeek it. 
pa- Why doth Homer when he makes mentien of Ambaſſadors, talk always of 
wa Bl thc ambaſſy of a commander in bare words, 
of? It is becauſe it is the duty of ambaſſadors to declare the bare will of 
ind- the commander, and put his ſentence in execution; and therefore, it 
g ofs certain, he ſhould add nothing; or elſe, it is becauſe the command- 
ment of him who doth rule, that is, of a wiſe man, is put into good or- 
katy der, and is preſumed to be moſt perfect. And therefore there ſhould 
li, be nothing changed; but his decrees and conſtitutions are to be judged 
abſolure and perfect. | 

and Why does Ariſtotle uſe exceeding brevity in moſt hard matters? 
th to Whether becauſe it is the cuſtom of wiſe men to toad their words 
ont with ſentences, or elſe to the end that ne would be obſcure, to fear and 
keep off rude wits from reading of his works, as it ſeemeth in the ex- 
poſitors : or, whether it is becauſe that in a hard matter, and in a 
matter of truth, many words are ſuſpected, becauſe that truth doth 
conſiſt in few words; or it is becauſe it ſeemeth to wiſe men, in many 
words there is error often committed. 

Why do famous men, in any ſcience, when they do err in any matters, ers 
wre dangeroufly than thoſe oho are leſs famous ? 

It is becauſe that ſuch, truſting to the heat of their own wit, are 
drawn far from their own ſenſes, and therefore, muſt needs be deceiv- 
al. Avicen may ſerve for a proof of this, who, for all his fame in 
philoſophy, ſaid, that a man might naturally be brought forth of the 
earth, And that great famous Averrois, was thought that a maid 
night conceive a child in a bath without the knowledge of a man. 

Out of ARISTOTLE. 

IWhy is a man, being endued with reaſon, the moſt unjuſt of all living creatures? 

It is becauſe men only are deſirous of honor, ſo it cumes to paſs that 
tyery one covets to ſeem good and yet naturally ſhuns labour, though 
he attains no virtue by it; or elſe, it is becauſe the nature of a ſophiſ- 
ier is rather to ſeem, than be and not ſeem ; but very few do attain to 
true virtue. 

Why do ſome in their youth beget girls, and in their mididle age, and when 
Wd bepet boys ? 
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It is becauſe the ſeed waxeth cold in ſuch as uſe carnal copulation 
too often, and therefore in their middle age, when they grow tired, 
their ſeed is hotter, and ſo produceth males. 3 

Ny have children or boys pleaſure in the act of venery, ſeeing they dy nt 
caſt forth ſced ? | | 

It is, as the philoſopher ſaith, becauſe there are certain ticklings in 
the letting out the ſpirit or breath, as it is in ſuch as are of age by 
caſting forth ſeed. | 

Why have th:ſe the leaſt pleaſure who uſe the act of copulation often ? 

By often uſing carnal copulation the ſpirit and ſeed doth increas 
and wax cold, therefore not fo itching or tickling, which is of delight. 

Why doth immoderate copulation do more hurt than immoderate letting of blo? 

It is becauſe the ſeed is fuller of ſpirit and nutriment, better diſpoſed 
and prepared for the nurture of the body than the blood: for, ſay; 
Galen, the ſeed is the cauſe of the ſubſtantial parts of the body, and of 
it the body grows and is nouriſhed. And he who is hungry is hurt 
more by taking away bread than flour, ſo the body is more Weakened 
by taking away ſeed than by evacuating blood, 

What is the reaſon that thoſe who have avery long yard cannot get chi 

Becauſe the ſeed in going a long diſtance the tpirit doth breatiie but, 

and therefore is cold and unfit for generation, 

Why do ſuch as are corpulent caſt forth little ſeed*in the act of copulatiir, 

and are often barren ? 
It is becauſe the ſeed of ſuch goes to nouriſhing the body; for th; 
ſame reaſon corpulent women have but few menſes. 

How come women to be prone to venery in the ſummer time, and men in winter? 
It is becauſe at that time his teſticles hang down and are fecbler 

than in winter: or elſe, becauſe hot natures become lively; for a man 
is hot and dry, woman cold and moiſt, and therefore in ſummer the 
ſtrength of men decays, and that of women increaſes, and ſhe grows 
livelier by the benefit of the contrary quality. And for the ſame rea- 
ſon, ſome beaſts of a cold nature lie in dens and holes, and, through 
the frigidity of the air, receive little or no nouriſhment, but revive 
again when heat comes. % 

How comes a man to be the proudeſt of all living creatures? 

Whether it is by reaſon of his great knowledge, or that (asthe phi- 
loſophers ſay) all intelligent beings having underſtanding, nothing res 
mains that eſcapes man's knowledge in particular; or, it is becauſe he 
hath rule over all earthly creatures, and all things ſeem to be brought 
to his arbitrament : Or, I ſhall anſwer, that the pride of man proceeds 
from his not knowing himſelf; for truly would remember that he is 

hut duſt and aſhes, came naked intothe world, was born to eat his bread 
by the ſweat of his brow, and after born to die, he would abhor pride, 

How comes a man t9 underſtand, one thing and do another ? | 

It is becauſe there is in the ſame ſcience contrary things; or becauſe 
the office of the mind is to reach at many things, and the appetite tends 
to one only; and ſo a man<chiefly lives by underſtanding and reaſon, 
but beaſts are governed by appetite, anger, and pleaſure. 

How comes moſt women's wits unapt in good things, and prompt in naughty? 

Becauſe of a privation which ſeems to be coupled and joined to her 
nature ; for as a woman is a man's hurt, ſo the faculty of a privation 
is always to do miſchief. . SH, 

Why do men ſay A woman's firſt counſel ſhould be chnſen ? | 
Becauſe (as we ſee in things that want reaſon) their actions and 
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motioas are guided to their proper ends by a ſuperior power; for I 
think that is very true which is ſaid, That there is a Providence 
which puis into a diſhoneſt heart the defire of honeſty, and in a poor 
ma: the deſire of wealth, as far as ſufficient, So a woman's under- 
ſanding, though ſhe knows not the reaſon of good and evil, is ſome- 
times directed by an infallible truth to take ſome things in hand ; but 
ſone things they undertake of themſelves are to be let alone, as weak 
and ſubje to many errors. 

How comes it that women deſire to go fine, and deck themſelves, rather than men ? 

It is becauſe by nature they are imperfeR, ſo they endeavour to 
ſupply their imperfections by art: or elſe it is becauſe they want the 
deauty of the mind, ſo ſtudy to adorn their bodies. 

How co nes it that a tall man is ſellom wiſe? 

By reaſon the largeneſs of his body proceeds from exceſs of heat, and 
ahundance of humidity. Some wiſe men think the perfection, accom- 
plſhment, and goodneſs of the operation is perfected by dryneſs, which 
does always go and increaſe till it brings us to our end; for the con- 
ſtitution of the body originally ſprung from the laſt hunudity, but the 
rehemence and exceſs of heat overflows the judgment, and hinders 

aletude. 
; Why is a number of princes and rulers naught ? 

It is becauſe if the government ſhould dwindle into tyrany, it is bet- 
ter to be under the yoke of one than many; or, becauſe a multitude 
of rulers ſeldom regard the good of the public. Hence it proceeds, that 
if oace they diſagree, great evil is like to befall the commonality z it 
yeafier for one man to be well diſpoſed than many; in the govern» 
ment of many, there want not ſtrife, debate, and envy, for which rea · 
jon let there be but one prince at a time. 

May have beaſts their hearts in the middic of their breaft, and man inclining 
tuwards the left ? a . 

It is becauſe it ſhould moderate the cold on that fide ; for Ariſtotle. 
ſ:y;, man hath oaly the left fide cold. Or, it is as phyſicians ſay, becauſe 
it ſhould give place to the liver, which is on the right fide, 

May dit a woman lone that man beſt ws had her maiden-head ? 

It is becauſe that as matter doth covet a form of perfection, ſo doth a 
woman the male: Or, it is by reaſon of ſhamefacedneſs, for, as Plato 
faith, ſhamefacedneſs doth follow love. Or, becauſe the beginning of 
preat pleaſure doth bring a great alteration in th? whole, whereby the 
powers of the miad are much delighted, and ſtick and reſt immoyeas 
dle in the ſame. Heſiod adviſes to marry a maid, 


Hmw comes the night in full of the moon ts be ſumewhat warm, fince the + 


mon is cold by night ? ; 

Whether it is becauſe the opinion of the peripateticks oaght to be 
preferred, which ſays, every light heats in that reſpec it is reflected. 

How is the night colder in autumn than in the ſpring ? 

Becauſe the air is very thin, and bodies that are rarified are very 
apt to receive heat, or cold, as is ſeen in water; for water heated doth 
ner freeze than cold, 

Il; w are the bodies ſonner hurt with cold in autumn than in ſpring ? 

Becauſe the bodies which are accuſto.ned to cold, do in ipring receive 
heat, and therefore the moving or mutation is natural, and no: ſure 
prizing, But in autumn they haſten from heat to cold, not being ac- 


&@tomed, Galen ſays, — doth not endure ſudden things. 
2 . 
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Why are hairy people more Muff than others ? 

Becauſe in them is ſuppoſed great ſtore of excrements and ſeed, 2 

philoſophers aſſert. | 

How comes it that men who have ſmall heads are naturally angry and teſty ? 

Becauſe when the head is little, the brain is-ſo of courſe, the heat of 
the heart cannot be moderated with the heat of the brain, as it ought 
to be, and anger proceeds of the boiling of the blood about the heart 

through ſome vexation. ; 

Hew' comes the fundament of a man to cloſe after he hath made water ? 

Becauſe the air runs preſently to fill that which is empty, and ſo the 
parts of the body are altered by the coldneſs of the air, which cauſe 
trembling. | 

M have ſome men died thro' grief, ſome through joy, but more thro) anger) 

Becauſe joy cools the very inward guts; grief doth ſuffocate and 
choake the inward parts, and cool the out ward; but anger eats both 
while heat remains : life and nature doth ſo too, becauſe the ſoul is 
counted the life and natural heat. 

Why doth the voice change in people when they begin to have ſeed? 

Becauſe that heat is the beginning of veins and blood, as Ariſtotle 
ſaith againſt the phyſicians ; and thereupon it raiſeth that, becauſe t. 
changeof the excrements of ſeed is rnade in the higheſt part of the body 
the voice being above, makes it manifeſt; And thereupon it is th 
voices both of men and women do change when they begin to have ſeed 

How comes it that when a pot full of boiling liquor is ſeething, yet the bat 
tom is cold? 

It is becauſe the hot vapours aſcend upward, and therefore whe: 
the uppermoſt water is hot, the bottom is cold, by reaſon of the cold 
neſs of the water adjoining to it. . : 

Why is the grain wich wve find in the ants holes gnawed at ane end? 

They are directed by nature to gnaw and conſume that end where 

the virtue of feeding is, for fear it ſprout again, leſt, by the 1pronting 
and growing, they would be deprived of the nutriment beloug.; 
necellarily unto themſclves, 

Why ds children love their mother more frequently than their father ? 

It is becauſe they take great pains with them, or becauſe of the 

great certainty which they have of themſelves. 
Why is not the father as well beloved of the ſan as the ſon is of the ſatic'? 
It is, becauſe love does not go back war, but always forward ; 
whence our deſire neglects things paſt, and looks to things to come. 
Or, it is, becauſe the father hath ſomewhat of his in the ſon, the ſon 


1 


nothing of his in the father. 

Why are aſſes more nimble when they are young, than at any other tum ? 
Whether it is becauſe their nature and conſtitution being melat.- 
choly, it is requiſite there ſhould be a temperance with the recom- 
pence of contrary qualities; for melancholy by nature is cold aud 
dry, but when they are young, they are hot and moiſt, This alſo ue 
ſee in melancholy children; ſome children are of great wit, before t 
be looked for, inſomuch that you may hope and promiſe any thing in 
time to come, whoſe wit nevertheleſs, in progreſs of time, doth decay 
and fade. Be therefore, ſaith the Greeks, naught to the end th 
thou mayeſt live, for the nature of ſuch is moſt ſhort. 

Why are there no aſſes in Pontus and Scythia ? 

a * is becauſe their nature is moſt impatient of cold, as philoſopher: 
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Why are clergymen and awomen moſt covetous ? 

It is becauſe the habit of virtue is bred of many actions, and there- 
fore ſeeing that prieſts want wives and children, they are forced on 
ways to ſpend their goods, and yet are accuſtomed to take and receive, 
and ſo become cevetous: for ſuch as every man's actions are, ſuch 
doth he become. The nature of women is imperfect, and therefore 
they think it impoſſible fully to ſatisfy themſelves; they gather togeth- 
er, and Keep that by which they may help their need ; and by induſtry 
and art they covet toohtain that which nature does not give them. And 
for the ſame reaſon, I ſuppoſe, old men give themſelves to covetouſ- 
neſs ; for being deſtitute of helps by age and nature, they gripe after 
the goods of fortune, that with them they may provide for themſelyes. 
againſt all wants, | 7 IE 

Ny do wound grieve leſs in war than out of way ? 

It is becauſe the powers of the ſoul bend another way: for, if our 
mind be ſtrongly fixed on other matters, we do not fee thoſe things 
which are before our eyes; or, whether it is by reaſon of anger, 
which as wiſe men ſay, doth heat the internal and external part; and 
as Ariſtotle aftirms, with the heat the ſoul works all things; and 
therefore it happens that the angry man grows but ſlowly whole after 
his wound, and therefore alſo doth leſs grieve and heat. | 

Why ds wwe wonder at the eclipſe of the ſun and moon, and not at the gen- 
eration of plants and beaſts ? | 

Whether it is becauſe our admiration ceaſeth in -things that are 
uſual, and our minds negle& to ſearch out the truth in ſuch things; 
or, that which happens ſeldom, doth ſtir us up to wonder, and induc- 
eth the underſtanding to ſearch out the cauſe. — 

How comes it that the headach, dulneſs of memory, and an evil diſpoſition 
of imagination, doth follow the long detaining ef the ſeed ? 

It is becauſe it doth hinder and make heavy the brain by exceſs of 
ſeed; or, becauſe the ſeed long kept, gets ſome veaomous quality, and 
therefore the fume and vapours of it doth hurt the head ? 

How is it that prieſts and monks fear and abhor death more than other men ? 

It is becauſe they are by nature cold and melancholy ; becauſe they 
perceive themſelves to periſh utterly ; for, when they are out of this 
world, they neither continue in their own nature nor in poſterity, 

Why though trees loſe their leaves, beaſts their hair, and birds their feathers, 
d) they receive them again, when if a man becomes bald, his hair groweth no mare? 

It is becauſe the time of the year doth bring that change of bodies : 
lo that in the firſt change there floweth an interchangeable courſe one 
after another, and beaſts receive their hair, birds their feathers, and 
trees their leaves : but baldneſs cometh to-a man through age, aud 
2:ture giveth no coming again to age. 

Why deth ſummer end all diſeaſes ?. 

If force and nature be ſtrong, it ſhall find air moſt fit for reſolution, 
digeſtion, and expulfion of ſuperfluities ; if weak, the heat doth over- 
throw it more. lt doth looſen weak. bodies, and therefore there 
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cometh nothing but death unto the ſick. 

Why if a man put his hands into the water in ſummer, is he colder if the 
water be moved, than when it flandetn flill? : 

It is becauſe that part of the water which toucheth his hands is hot 
by the heat of his hand; for every agent which doth communicate 
with the patient in the things whereon he worketh, in doing ſo doth 
ſuffer again, aud the water being moved, it is neceſſary that the parts 
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of it which are rarified be ſcattered abroad, and others more cold ſug. 
ceed them. LY 

Why do ſome wio ha ue an evil conplexion and conſtitution of body live 
longer than ſane others, who are of a ſanguine an.] better nature ? 

Whether it is throagi bad government and order; or becauſe there 
is ſome hidden cauſe in thoſe diſpoſitions ;' for, as Averrois ſaith, the 
number of elements is inftnite in works of nature, the which noue 
beſides the Author of nature doth urderſtand, 

Wit is the cauſe, that the ſuffacaticn of the matrix, ohe happens to wonen 
through ferife and contention, is more dangerous than the detaining of flowers? 

Whether it is becauſe that by how much the more an excrement is 
perfect, fo long as it doth continue in its natural diſpoſition, by fo 
much the more it is worſe when it is removed from that, and drawn 
to the contrary quality, as is ſeen in vinegar, which is the ſharpeſt 
when it is made of the beſt wine: And ſo it happens, that the more 
men love one another, the more they hate when they fall to variance 
and diſcord. a 

Way doth the land, which fandethflill, ſeem to move unto ſuch as ſail by ſca? 

It is becauſe the nutriment of the ſenſe of ſeeing is accidentally mov- 
ed when the ſhip is moved, whereby the likeneſs and ſimilitude of 
things is perceived and received with the moving. 

Why do we love our fight above our ſenſes ? 

It is becauſe it both ſhews us the difference of things, and becauſe its 
knowledge is more drawn from material ſubſtance : Or, it is becauſe 
the divine force of love is placed in that ſenſe, as Plato ſaith. 

Why do we not judge a faff te be broken in the water, ſeeing it det ſo ap- 


Pear in cus fight ? 


Bzcauſe we perceive hy the ſenſe of ſeeling and touching, that the 
ſight doth err: Or, becauſe we do not judge with the ſam? power, as 
we do imagine with. Thus the ſun doth ſeem to be but a foot round; 
and by a trick and moving of the finger, one finger doth ſeem two, yet 
we do not yield they be two. 

Why do we put our hands over our eyes when be vοiZ ſee any thing afar off ? 

Becauſe the light ſhould not be diſperſed ; and ſo thoſe who have 
their cyes ſtanding out, cannot ſee far; and contrary, ſuch as have 
them hollow in their head can ſee far, becauſe the moving of the fight 
is not ſcattered. 

He wo do fome people diſcern things near them, and not at a diftance ? 

It is through the weakneſs of the fight, for in ſuch the power of ſee- 
ing is very weak; therefore they do not need a ſtroag moving, as it 
is alf » in ſuch as have their eyes ſtanding out who cannot ſee far. 

Why ds ſuch as would t aright, wink with their ene eye ? 

Becauſe thereby the fight is more ſtrengthened and united. 


Why are ſuch as have been long in the dark, if on a ſudden they come inis 


lie Tight, half blind? 

Becauſe nature cannot endure thoſe ſudden mutations, or, becauſe 
the ſpirit of the fight is (mall and weak, and therefore is glad of the 
light, and ſo diſſolves when they come into the light. Or, becauſe of 
the deſire of that light they wanted before, which when they beho!d 


too earaeſtly, their ſight is weakened, asit happens in ſome who have 


a long time endured famine, and then eating greedily, take more than 
they can digeſt, and ſo periſh. 
Why can nothing be the cauſe of its owh gentration and corruption } - 
Becauſe the mover muſt be before the thing moved, and the engen - 
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derei before the things engendered; for it is impoſſible for any thing 
to be before itſelf, 55 

How come wwomens* bodies to be loſer, ſofter, and their veins Iiſſer tian 
mens' ? And why do they want hair ? | 

By reaſon of their menſes ; for with them their ſuperfluities, which 
would produce hair, go away; and where the fleſh is filled, conſe- 
quently their veins are more hid than mens'. vn 4 | 

What is the reaſon that when we think upon an horrible thing we are firick- 
en with fear? | 5 

Becauſe the conceit, and thinking of things hath force and virtue: 
for Plato ſaith, the reaſon of things hath ſome affinity with the things 
themſelves ; for the image and repreſentation of cold and heat, is ſuch 
as the nature of the things are: Or, becauſe when we comprehend 
any dreadful matter, the blood runs to the internal parts, and there- 
fore the external parts are cold, and ſhake with fear. 

May doth a raddifh root help digeſtion and yet itſelf remain undigeſted? 
It is becauſe the ſubſtance conſiſteth of divers parts, for there are 
ſome thin parts in it which are fit to digeſt maet, the which being diſ- 
ſolved, there doth remain ſome thick. and cloſe ſabſtance in it, which 
the heart cauuot digeſt. 

May ds ſuch as cleave wond, cleave it eaſier in length than athiwart ? 

Becauſe in wood there is a grain, if it be cut in length, whereby, in 
the very cutting, one part, draweth another faſt by it. 

What is the reaſon, that if a ſpear be firicken, on the end, the ſound cometh 
ſraner to one aol flandeth near, than to him who ſtriketh ? 

Becauſe there is a certain long grain in wood directly foreward fill- 
ed with air; but croſs, or on the ſide, there is none: And therefore, 
when a beam or ſpear is ſtricken on the end, the air which is hidden 
receiveth a ſound in the aforeſaid grain which ſerveth for the paſſage 
of the air, and therefore ſeeing the ſourid cannot go eaſily out, it is carried 
anto the ear of him who is oppoſite to him, and thoſe paſſages do not 
go from ſide to fide, and therefore a ſound cannot be diſtinctly heard. 

Why are there not famous men in every faculty in our age ? 

Becauſe the nature of man decayeth in our age; and ſucceſſion be- 
ing corrupted, the progeny of our age is worſe by birth: Or, it is be- 
cauſe ſuch are not eſteemed of princes ; for, take away the reward 
due unto virtue, and no man will embrace it; or, it is ordained by 
nature, that men do always complain of the preſent time. 

Why are flatterers in great credit with princes ? 

Becauſe they love themſelves too much; immoderate love of them- 
ſelves cauſeth them to admit flatterers, and to give them credit : Or, 
it is becauſe they want the light of reaſon ; for, among birds, fome 
through the corruption of their nature, delight in ſtinking meat, aud 
whom the day doth blind, the night doth lighten. 

May have philoſophers, for the moſt part, in theſe days, evil conditions ? 

Becauſe they are eſteemed of princes : Or, becauſe of the philoſo- 
phy itſelf, they are accuſed of crimes, and think therefore they are 
compelled to forſake virtue, and follow vice : or elſe deceived through 
error, they think they have ſnatched to themſelves ſome of her rags ; 
and therefore they are by us rather called ſophiſters than philoſophers, 
for certainly a philoſopher ſhould be of a ſtout courage in all reſpects, 
and in all fortunes ; but as they would be honoured of princes, and 
their deſire is not ruled by nature hut by error, they are thirſt fore- 
ward with ſtreams of falſe credulity, 
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Why ao ſuck as are angry, wax pale in the beginning, and afterwards red # 

It is through the defire of revenge for that which grieveth, that the 
Neat and blood are called unto the heart, and therefore, of neceſſity, 
the external parts are pale; when they are determined to put that in 
execution which they defire, the heat and blood do run into the out- 
ward parts and then they are greatly to be feared. 

Why do ſerpents want a yard and flones ? N 

Becauſe they want thighs, therefore they wart a yard and ſtones, 
and becauſe of the length of the body. 

Why can ſenpents turm tileir keads backwards, and the reſt of the body Rand ſtill 

Becauſe they are made of a winding compoſition, and have their 
joints flexible, and made of griſtte; and alfo, that they may avoid all 
thoſe things which hurt them, for, having no feet, and being long in 
body, they cannot eaſily turn themſelves, whilſt they bow againſt thoſe 
things which are behind them. It were to no purpoſe to lift up tlieir 
head if they could not exerciſe anger. 

Why is a camelion changed into many colours ? | 

The cauſe is to be referred unto the qualityof the mind, for, being 
the ſlendereſt of all four footed beaſts engendered of eggs, he is ſtark 
cold for want of blood, and through overmuch coldneſs, he is of ſo 
many cotours, for it is the property of fear to bind faſt through want 
of blood and heat. | 

Why are the thighs and cabves of the legs of man fiefhy, feeing the legs of 
benfts are not ſo ? fp 

Becauſe men only go upright, and therefore nature hath given to 
the lower part corpulency, and hath taken it away from the upper 
and therefore the buttocks, thighs, and calves of the legs are fleſhy, 

Why are the ſenjible powers in the heart, yet if the hinder part of the brain 
be hurt, the memory payeth for it : if the fore parts, tie imagination: if the 
middle, the cogitative part? 

Becauſe the brain is appointed h nature to cool the heat of the heart: 
wherefore, in divers of its parts, it ſerveth theſe powers and inſtru- 
ments of their heat; for evey action of the ſoul doth not proceed from 
one meaſure of heat. 

The PROBLEMS of ALEX. APHRODISEUS, 
Why doth the ſun make man black, and mate dirt white : and make wax 


foft, and dirt hard ? 


By reaſon of the difpoſition of the ſubſtance that doth ſuffer. All 
humours, phlegm: excepted, when they are heated above meaſure, do 
ſeem black about the ſkin, but dirt being either full of ſaltpetre or ſalt 
liquor, when the fun hath conſumed its dregs and filth,'doth become 
white again; when the fun hath drawn and ſtirred up the hmidity of 
the wax, it is ſoftened : but in dirt the ſun doth conſume the humidity 
which is very much, and ſo doth dry it and make it hard. 

Way doth black choter, coming into the paps, cauſe a corroſion or gnaww. ng; 
and in thoſe 20% are melancholy, it doth not but flies int the brain? 

Becauſe there are many great veins in the paps by reaſon of engen- 
dering milk, and therefore ſtore of that humour doth run tiither, 
But in the brain, becauſe it is above, and alfo becauſe it hath very 
ſmall veins, ſmall ſtore of choler doth aſcend, and which hath only 
power and force to prick and not to gnaw and eat. Moreover the 
brain is hard and moiſt, whereby it is, after a ſort contrary to the 
diſpoſition of black choler, which doth mortify it; that thereſore 


Which is properly called black choler doth breed an eating and gnaw- 
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ing canker in the paps. In the brain it doth breed a man fierce and 
melancholy, but that which is not properly black choler, but melan- 
choly humour, cauſeth a ſwelling only, which 1s like a cancer but 
doth not gnaw and eat, and doth alſo breed a quiet and peaceabls 

For what reaſon will not the water run out of the bottemof a watering pot. 
ven ae put our finger on the mouth of it, and the fnger being taken away it 
rynneth preſently? 

Becauſe when the finger is taken away from the mouth of the pot, 
the air entering indoth thruſt down the water, which of its own nature 


doth go'downward, and fo goeth out at the bottom. And this is the 


reaſon of all mechanical engines and inſtruments made to go by air 
and water, as clocks and hourglaſſes made by water. 

Why doth wine and water given out of ſeaſon, to the fick of an ague, cauſe 
a diſtemper of the brain, when the ⁊uater is cold, and the wine i hot. 

The wine being apt to aſcend, doth burn the brain at the time it is 
diſturbed and diſtempered with the ague. And we ſee alſo many who 
are in health, if they uſe much wine, to be ſcarce well in their wits. 
But water doth ſtop the paſſages of the body, by which the ſpirits are 
diſſolved, and ſo cauſes them to become thick and groſs, and more cor- 
rupt and putrefied, which breeds the ague. And oftentimes water be- 
ing overcome by the ague, becometh its nuoriſhment; as we ſee in a 
ſmith's forge, where a little water doth Kindle the fire, and make it 
burn fiercer. 

My have women, children, and gelded men, flrill and loud voices ?. 

Becauſe that through the abundance of humidity their artery is not 
fretched wide; and therefore, as a ſmall flute or pipe giveth a ſmall 
fender ſound, ſo does the aorta in them that is ſtrait and narrow; 
for it is the property of heat to make wide and looſen, but eunuchs 
and women are cold. - 

Why are childen flricken ⁊vlil the planet in ſummer time? 

They are ſick. of a weak and lingering ague, and their eyes fink 
hollow in their head, and they become weak and feeble, and ſleep 
very little; and ſome of them have a flux, becauſechiluyren are tender, 
and ſo eaſily ſuffer : and having great ſtore of phlegm in the head, 
and that phlegm being overmuchꝭ heated, and alſo putrefied, doth in- 
flame the ague, whereupon the griſtles of the hrain are ſet on fire, 
and therefore they fleep little ; and that fire deſcending by the arteries 
of the heart, and ſettiug on fire the lively ſpirits, doth Kindle an ague ; 
and ſeeing that much choler ariſes of an ague, thereby it falleth out, 
that the choler gnaweth and eateth the belly, It is plain, that the 
cauſe of that alteration is in the brain, becauſe that cooling medicines 
are applied unto the head, and ſuch as are good to quenc!: that fire. 
Some of riper years are ack of the fams diſeaſe, that is ſuch as have 
phlegm and choler heaped up into their head, which putrefies by the 
very breathing thereof, and after a mani: er, the ſpirits are ſet on fire 
by a fiery air. 

Why are round ulcers hard to.be cured ? | 

Becauſe they are bred of ſharp choler, which eats and gnaws, ang 
becauſe it doth run, for which reaſon it requires drying medicines, as 
pbyficians affert. Nutural philoſophers ſay, it comes to paſs becauſe 
there is beginning where the miſchevious impoſthume doth begin, 
for in a circle. there is neither beginning nor end. When they are 
burned by phy ficians, they do aſſume another Kind of ſhape, 
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maſtic doth expel, diſſolve, and ſo knit ; vinegar both cools and heats ? 


204 
Ny is loncy ſweet to all men, and yet ſeemeth bitter to ſuch as have the * 
faundice? | lincy 
Becauſe they have much bitter choler all over their bodies, but it Be. 
| abounds with the tongue, whence it happens when they eat honey the earth! 
In humours are ſtirred, and the taſte itſelf, when it hath found the bitter. Wiih'0 
4 neſs of choler, cauſes an imagination that the honey is bitter. or pal 
| | Why have very angry men ficry eyes ? . seng 
1 Becauſe the blood about the heart is fervent, and the ſpirit hot, and m 
| q ſo, being very ſubtle and pure, and carried upwards and by the eyes, nd K 
\ which are clear, they do ſhine, and have bloody vapours that aſcend unge 
| with them, which makes the face red, which Homer not being igno- here 
| rant of, ſays, And his eyes were like a burning flame, | Wh 
49 Why doth wwater caſt upon ſerpents cauſe them to fly from us ? | ind by 
1+ Becauſe they are cold and dry by nature, having but little blood, and e 
1 therefore fly from exceſſive coldneſs. And that they be of this quality would 
1 is plain, becauſe they ſeek. for dens and ſecret places in the earth, as s, 
1 being warm : at ſun ſet they ſhun the air, as being cold; and The 
1 again in ſummer, becauſe the bowels of the earth are cold they find N er 
q out the warmeſt places, | werl; 
N . Why doth an egg break if it be roaſted, and not if boiled ? pens | 
' Þ The reaſon is when moiſture comes near the fire, it heats it too met 
» Þ much, and ſo breeds much wind, which being pent up in a little, for-, an 
7 | ceth its way out, and ſo breaks the ſhell. The like happens in tubs, or 4c 
— 1 earthen veſſels, when new wine is put in them. Too much phlegm MM" the 
A breaks the ſhell of an egg in roaſting, the which dott*happen in earthen WV" c 
il pots too much heated; wherefore the common people wet an egg when Wi 
. they intend to roaſt it, Hot water, through its ſoftneſs, doth ſeparate Be. 
is, its humidity by little and little, and ſo diſſolves it through the paſſages Melle 
W that are in the ſhells. tarde 
* 4 Ny do men, in the act of carnal copulation, in a manner wink and find a MI" the 
f | like alteration in all ſenſes ? | Wh 
| Becauſe that being overcome with the effect of that pleaſure, they Mf/*"* - 
6 do comprehend it better, winking as it were with their eyes. They Bec 
„ are not lifted up, nor do carry the wind abroad into the air with the ufer, 
by ſenſes, whereby they would diſcern thoſe corporeal affections. e h. 
4 Why have ſome medicines of one kind, contrary force, as experience doth teach, ay 


Becauſe there are ſome ſmall inviſible bodies of them, not by confu- 
Hon but by interpoſition ; as ſand moiſtened doth clog together, and 
ſeems to be but one body, though indeed there are many ſmall bodies 
in ſand. Since this is ſo, it is not abſurd that contrary qualities and 
virtues ſhould be hidden in maſtic, and nature hath given the law to 


' theſe bodies. 


Why do eur privities ſevell when wwe hurt one of our toes? 


Th 


Nature caring for thoſe things which belong to the body, haſtes to 
aſſiſt the part grieved and becauſe ſhe hath the moſt profitable and 
. nouriſhing of all the humours, it is requiſite when ſhe doth deſcend to 

the toe with the blood, that thoſe veins be filled which are about the 


boten 
oſt 


overc 


privy members. . ſtre 
y doth not nature give birds a bladder, or a receptacle for urine ? * by 
Becauſe they do want much moiſture to give the matter for feathers — 


to grow, and that they do conſume with the exerciſe of fly ing; neither 


do they piſs at all, and when they drink they void very much dung. what 
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1 Ny have ehildren gravel breeding in their bladder, and old men 1n their 
hiincys, and reins of the kidnrys ? ; | 
it it Becauſe children have ſtraight Paſſages in the Kidneys, and an 
the Merthy thick humour is thirſt with violence by the urine from the 
ter- baſhion of the moon, even to the bladder, which hath wide conduits 
or paſſages that give room for the urine and humour, w]:: reof gravel 
engendered, to wax thick and ſeat itſelf, as the cuſtom of it is. In 
and id men it is the reverſe, for they have wide paſſages of the reins, back, 
yes, nd kidneys, that the urine may paſs away, and the earthy humour 
cond engeal aad fink down; the colour of the gravel ſhews the humour 
no. çhereof the ſtones come. 
K Why, if the ſtone do congeal and wax hard through heat, (childrin are lot, 
md by the ſame reaſon it ii done in old men, for there is not ſo much culd to be 


„and Mane as there is in, ice or ſnow, through which extreme cold the Ridneys 
ality would periſh } yet we uſe not contrary things to diſſalve coldneſs, but light 
u, as %, 95 parſley, fernel, and ſuch like ? 

and They fay it falleth out that by exceſſive heat and ſcorching,theſtones 


find Mio crumble into ſand, as in earthen veſſels, which when they are 


werheated or roaſted, they become ſand. And by this means it hap- 
ens that ſamll ſtones are voided together with ſand in making water. 
vmetimes cold drinks thurſt out the ſtone, the kidneys being ſtretch- 
, and caſting out by a greater laſk, and eaſing the belly of its burden. 
tides it often happens that an immoderate heat of the kidneys or 
i the reins of the back (through which the ftone doth grow) is 
uenched with coldneſs. ; 

My is the curing an ulcer or boil in the kidneys or blader very Bard? 

Becauſe the urine being very ſharp, doth exulcerate the wound, 
rhile good and fit medicaments would cover the ſkin. Ulcers are 
harder to cure in the bladder than in the kidneys, becauſe urine ſtays 


| too 

for- 
IS, Or 
legm 
'then 
hen 
arate 
Tages 


ind a Dia the former, but runs away from the latter. | 
What is the reaſen that in bathing weſſels, the lot water, when it is flirred, 

they ſeems the hotter to us, almofl burning our bodies? | 

They MI, Becauſe, when we enter theſe fort of baths, the water itſelf doth 


1 the Mfr, that is, when the water heats our bodies it is made colder by us, 


e have learned that whatever works in generation of corruption, 
the ſame (without all doubt) doth ſuffer ; the water then being in 


teach 5 : 
some ſort cooled, doth not heat alike, and we being accuſtomed to it, 


onfu- e not feel the heat as we did in the beginning, becauſe it is diminiſh 
„ and If, by ſtirring the water, more heat is added, which neither hath 
odies Het wrought or fuffered any thing of the body wbich is in it, that will 
s and em very not and ſcalding, in regard that it ſuffers by ſomething, and 
to by degrees loſes its heat, as the firſt did. 


How is it, that whatſoever is moved, is hotter for it, eſpecially in ſummer, 
when the heat of the ſun is moſt violent ? 

This ſeems a contradiction to the other ; for hot water did not ſeem 
dotter to us by moving. Therefore, it is a common thing for what is 

oft and principal in any thing, either in quantity or quality, to 
drercome and change that which is leſs and weaker ; and that which 
5 ſtrong doth ſomewhat ſuffer again in doing. Wherefore the hot wa- 
ter, when it is very hot, ſticking to the hot body, cools, and does not 
retain the ſame quality. The air then, which doth compaſs us about, 
deing hot in ſummer like the water compaſting our bodies, is ſome- 
What heated by us, who are AN the ſeaſon : it heats us as linen 


tes to 
> and 
nd to 
it the 


e 
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_ garments do, which being firſt cold, and then ſtirred, that air which 
was before heated by us is driven away, and another, not heated, 
ſucceeds and ſeems cold to us. 


* 


Why do thoſe ſores auhich breed in the Ball of the eyes ſeem white, zohen they 


- have leſs growing, and are cold, and others do not ſeem ſo that grow out of the ball? 


Becauſe through the ball of the eye the fight proceedeth, which is 


bright and clear, therefore in the white of the eye, when the wound 
doth make thick that part of the covering which is like a horn, the 
ſpirit of the ſight cannot iſſue out; hence it comes to paſs (much of 


it being got together) it makes the wound light and clear, ſhewing it 
white; and becauſe of the quietneſs of the fight, the ſpirit cannot go 
out, it cauſes blindneſs. 

Why doth chaff and ſtraw keep water het, and ſnow cold, which are ſeemingly 
contraries ? | | 

Becauſe the nature of chaff wants a manifeſt quality ; ſeeing there- 
fore, that of their nature, they can eaſily be mingled, and conſumed 
with that which they are annexed unto, they eaſily alſo take the ſame 
nature unto them; and therefore being put into hot things, they are 
eaſily hot, and do heat again, and keep hot; and, on the contrary, 
being made cold of the ſnow, and making the ſnow cold, do keep in 
its coldneſs. So wax and oil will eafily be conſumed, and made one 
with another thing, and do help the quality which is mingled with 
them, as being made one with them. | 

IWhy do the ſtars and heaven ſeem cleareſt in the bright winter time! 

Becauſe the air, either which doth compals us, or that which 1s 
higheſt, is made thin and purged with winds and ſhowers of rain, and 
by that means our ſight doth ſee both further and clearer. The like 
is manifeſtly ſcen in running rivers; for ſuch things as are in them 
are far better ſeen than in the thick. ſtanding puddle of water, where 
either nothing 1s ſeen, or confuſedly. 

Why have ave oftentimes a pain in making water ? 

Becauſe that ſharp choler iſſuing out and pricking the bladder of 
the urine, doth provoke and ſtir up the whole body to eaſe the part 
offended, and to expel the humour moderately. 'This doth happen 
moſtly to children, becauſe they have moiſt excrements, by reaſon of 

their often filling. 

Why do nurſes rock and move their children when they would have them to ſleep? 

To the end that the humours, being ſcattered by moving, may 
move the brains; but thoſe of more years caunot endure this. 

Why do ſome drunkards ſee double? 

Becauſe the muſcles. of the ſight being, more or leſs filled, and by 
the ſelf ſame means weak and feeble, do draw one eye upward, and 
the other downward, and by that means the beams do not look thet 
way at once, but towards divers places and bodies; and therefore, 
each of the eyes uſing a private office and duty of ſeeing, doth caulc 

à double fight. 
. Why are boys apt io change their voices about fourteen years of age ? 

Becauſe that then nature doth cauſe a great and ſudden change of 
age ; experience proveth this to be true, Pr at that time we may ſee 
that womens” paps do grow great to hold and gather milk, and allo 
thoſe places that are above the hips, in which the young ſruit ſhould 

remain. Likewiſe mens breaſts and ſhoulders, which bear ther 
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great and heavy burdens. Alſo their ſtones in which their ſeed may 
increaſe and abide, and their privy members, to let out the ſeed and 
caſe. Further, all the whole body is made larger and dilated, as the 
alteration and change of every part doth teſtify, and the harſhneſs of 
the voice and hoarſeneſs ; for the rough artery, the wind pipe, being 
made wide in the beginning, and the exterior and outward part 
within unequal to the throat, tlie air going out at the rough, unequal 
and uneven pipe, doth become unequal and ſharp, and after a fort 
hoarſe like unto the voice of a goat, wherefore it has its name Bron- 
bus. The ſame doth happen to them unto whoſe rough artery diſtil- 


lation doth flow: It happens by reaſon of the drooping humidity 


that a light ſmall ſkin filled unequally cauſes the uneven going forth of 
the ſpirit and air, Underſtand that the wine pipe of goats is ſuch 
by reaſon of the abundance of humidity. 'The like doth happen unto 
all ſuch as nature hath given a rough artery, as unto cranes. After 
the years of ſourteen they leave off that voice, hecaufe the artery is 
made wiger, and reacheth its natural evenneſs and quality. 

Why doth vil, being drunk cauſe one to vomit, and eſpecial;y yellow choler ? 


Becauſe that ſeeing it is light, and aſcendeth upwards, it provoketh 
the nutriment in the ſtomach, and lifteth it up, and fo the ſtomach 


being grieved, ſummoneth the ejective virtue to vomit, and eſpecially 
choler, becauſe that is light, and conſiſteth of ſubtile parts and there- 
fore it is the ſooner carried upward ; for when it is mingled with any 
moiſt thing, it runncth into the higheſt room. | 

Why doth not oil mingle with moiſt thiags ? 

Becauſe that being pliant, ſoft, and conſtipate in itſelf, it cannot be 


divided into parts, and ſo cannot be mingled ; neither if it be put on 


earth, cannot it enter into it. | 
Why is water and oil frozen in cold ⁊ueather, and vine and vinegar in het? 


Becauſe that oil being without all quality, and fit to be compound- 


ed with any thing, is cold quickly, and ſo extremely, that it is 
moſt cold. Water being cold of nature, doth eaſily freeze when it is 
made colder than its own nature. Wine below hue, and of ſubtle 
parts, is not ſo ſoon cold, but vinegar being of moſt ſubtle parts, ſuifer- 
eth no freezing. 

Why do contrary things in quality produce the ſame effet ? 

That which is moiſt is hardened, and abounds alike of heat and 
of cold. Snow and liquids do freeze with cold ; a plaiſter and gravel 
in the bladder, are made hor with heat. The heat doth conſume, 
and eat the abundance of moiſture ; but the cold ſtopping and ſhut- 
ting with its overmuch thickneſs, doth ring out the filthy humidity, 
like as the ſpunge wrung with the hand doth caſt out the water 
which it hath in the pores or ſmall paſſages. 

Why dotb a ſhaking or quivering ſeize us oftentimes, æuben any fearful matter doth 
bappen,as a great noiſe or a crack made the ſudlendowenfal of water, er agreat tree? 

Becauſe that oftentimes the humours being digeſted and conſumed 


with time, and made thin and weak, all the heat vehemently, ſudden- 


oo and ſharply flying into the inward part of the body, conſumeth 
the humours which cauſed the diſeaſe. So treacle hath its effect, and 
many ſuch like, which are hot and dry, when they are taken after 
concoction. | 


Il by do ficel glaſſes ſeineſo clearly ? 
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Becauſe they are lined in the infide with white led, whoſe nature i; 
ſhining, which being put to the glaſs, which is alſo ſhining, doth 
ſhine much more; and caſting its beams through the paſſages of the 
glaſs, doth double that which is in the ſuperficial parts of the glaſs, and 
without the body of the glaſs, and by that means the glaſs is very 
mining and clear. Sa 

Why dio we ſee ourſelves in glaſſes and clear water ? 

Becauſe the quality of the ſight paſſing into the bright bodies by re. 
flection, doth turn again by the beam of the eyes, as the image of him 
who looked on it. That qualities do go forth. and paſs from the face, 
as it is not abſurd, they do ſhew which remain near unto trees, becauſe 
they are wont to look green, for the green quality of green leaves pail. 
eth to the face of itſelf ; likewiſe going into the running water doth 


make it ſhew green. 


Why do hard dens, hollaw and high places, ſend back the likeneſs and ſound 
of the voice? . 

Becauſe that in ſuch places reflection returns back the image of a ſound; 

for the voice doth beat the air, and the air the place, whis!t he more 


it is beaten the more it doth beat, and therefore doth cauſe the more ye. 


he ment ſound of the voice; moiſt places, and as it wereſoft, yielding to the 
ſtroke and diſſolving it, give no ſound again; for, according to the quali- 
ty and quantity of the ſtroke, the quality and quantity of the voice js 
given, which is called an echo. Some doubly fable, that ſhe is a goddeſs ; 
ſome ſay that Pan was in love with her, which without doubt is falſe, 
He was ſome wiſe man, who did firſt defire to ſearch out the cauſe of 
that voice ; and as they who love, and cannot enjoy their love, are 
grieved, ſo, in like manner, was he very ſorry until he found out the 
ſolution of that cauſe : As Endymion alſo, who firſt found out the courſe 
of the moon, watching a night, and obſerving her courſe, and ſearching 
her motion, did (eep in the day time, and therefore they do fable that 
te was beloved of her, and that ſhe came to him when he was aſleep, 
becauſe ſhe did give to the philoſopher the ſolution of the courſe of 
herſelf. They ſay alfo, that he was a ſhepherd, becauſe, that in the 
de ſart and high places, he did mark the courſe of the moon, And they 
give him alſo the pipe, becauſe the high places are blown with wind, or 
elſe, becauſe he ſought out the conſonancy of figures. Prometheus al- 
fo being a wiſe man, ſought the courſe of the ſtar, which is called the 
eagle in the firmament, his nature and place; and when he was, as it 
were, waſted with the deſire of learning, then at The laſt he reſted, 
when Hercules did reſolve unto him all doubts with his wiſdom. 

What is the reaſon that if you caſt a ftone into a ſtanding water, it makes 
many circles, and not if the water be deep in the earth ? 

Becauſe that the ftone with the vehemence of the caſt doth purſue 
and follow the water from every part of it, until the ſtone come to the 
bottom ; for if there be a very great vehemency in the throw, the 
Circle is the greater, the ſtone going down unto the earth, cauſeth many 
circles, For firſt of all, it doth drive the overmoſt and fuperficial parts 
of the water into many parts, and ſo going down always to the bottom, 
again dividing the water it maketh into another circle, and thisis done 
ſucceſſively, until the ſtone reſteth ; and becauſe the vehemency of the 
ſtone is ſlackened, ſtill as it goes down, of neceſlity the laſt circle is leſſer 
than the firſt, becauſe that with the ſtone and alſo with the body, the 


Water is divided. 
Mal da ſane think that laughter proceeds from the ſpleen, affirming thai 
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it is not like that they laugh as much, ao jo ſe ſpleen is corrupted, as they who ſe 4 


ſpleen is ſound, but ſay that ſuch are very ſad ? 

Truly, I think that the cauſe of laughter is accidental, and not prop- 
erly the ſpleen ; for, if it be ſound and perſect, it doth draw from the 
liver melancholy humours, whereof it proceedeth, that when the pure 
blood, without any dregs, doth go through the whole body, and alſo in 
the brain it doth delight both nature and mind, and doth make men 
merry-like unto wine, and bring them to a quietneſs and tranquility, 
and fo that of laughter is moved. | 

Why do not mules bring forth young ones? 


Becauſe they proceed of divers kinds of beaſts, and ſo then the mix- - 


ture of ſeed differing in quality and quantity, begets a certain other 
thing ; beſides, that which is firſt doth mar and aboliſh the nature of 
thoſe things which were laſt, as the mingling of white and black, abol- 
iſhing the colour of excrements, breedeth another colour which is dark 


and dun, which is none at all of the extreme; therefore, the engen- 


dering quality is aboliſhed, and the aptneſs of receiving form. 
Why are ſuch as are deaf by nature dumb ? 

. Becauſe they cannot ſpeak and expreſs that which they never heard; 
ſome phyſicians ſay, that there is one knitting and uniting of ſinews be- 
longing to the like diſpoſition, But ſuch as are dumb by an accident, are 
not deaf at all, for then there ariſeth a local paſſion, 

Why do not ſwine cry when they are carried with their ſnouts upwards ? 
Becauſe that above all other beaſts they bend more than others to the 
earth. They delight in filth, and that they ſeek, and therefore in the 
ſudden change of their face, they are as it were ſtrangers: and being 


amazed with ſo much light, do keep ſilence; ſome ſay the wind pipe 


doth cloſe together. by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of it. 
Ny do ſwine delight in dirt? 


As the phyſicians ſay; they are naturally delighted with it, becauſe 


they have a great liver, in which defire is; the wideneſs of their ſnout 
is the cauſe, for he hath ſmelling which doth diſſolve itſelf, and as it 
were ſtrive with ſtench. 

Why doth itching ariſe when an ulcer doth wax whole, and phlegm ceaſe ? 

Becauſe the part which is healed and made found doth purſue the rel- 
ick of the humours which remaineth there againſt nature, and which 
was the cauſe of the boil, and ſo going out through the fin, and diſ 
ſolving itſelf, doth originally cauſe the itch, 

Why are thoſe diſeaſes and accidents longeſt and met grieuaus which ole 
one eye, aud nat hot? : 

For two reaſons: firſt, becauſe a running fluxion is heaped up at one 
eye only; for, whatſoever is divided into many, is weaker than when 
entire, and of a leſſer force; ſecondly, becauſe, when the whole eye 
doth make any motion it often obliges the ailing eye to move too, and 


the help for any diſeaſed part conſiſts in quietude.. 


How comes a man te ſneeze of tener and more vehemently than a beaſt ? 

Becauſe he uſes more meats and drinks, and of more different ſorts, 
and that more than requiſite, which when he cannot digeſt as he would, 
he doth gather. together much air and ſpirit, by reaſon of much humid. 
ity, the ſpirits being then very ſubtle, aſcending into the head, often 


forces a man to void it, and ſo provokes ſneezing... The noiſe cauſed 


thereby proceeds from a vehement ſpirit or breath paſſing through the 


conduits of the noftrils, as belching does by the ſtomach, or f—g by the 


tu ndament, the voice by the throat, and a found by the e ars. 
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How come the hair and nails of dead people to gronv ? an 

Becauſe the fleſh rotting, withering, falling away, that which waz the! 

hidden about the root of the hair doth now appear, and cauſes an im. tion 

agination that the hair doth grow; ſome ſiy it grows indeed, becauſe the 

the dead carcaſſes are diſſolved, in the beginning, to many excrements „. 

and ſuperfluities, by reaſon of the putrefication which comes to them. 1 

Theſe going out at the uppermoſt parts of the body by ſome paſſages do enj( 

increaſe the growth of the hair. | 7 

= Why doth not the hair of the feet grow preſently grey ? B 
Becauſe that through great motion they diſperſe and diſſolve the ſy. thot 
# perfluous phlegm that breeds greyneſs. The hair of the ſecrets doth H 

l grow grey very late, bccauſe of the heat of that place, and becauſe that 1 
+ in carnal copulation it does diſſolve the phlegm alſo. alw 
1 Why do many beaſts wag their tails when they ſee their friends, and a lion J 
+ and a bull beat their fides when they are angry ? thas 
4 Becauſe they have the marrow of their backs reaching to the tail, B 
þ which hath the force of motion in it, the imagination acknowledges us 3 

12 that which is known to them, doth force them to move their tail, as H 
it men do their hands. This doth manifeſtly ſhew ſome ſecret force to B 
H be within them, which doth acknowledge what they ought. In the an- K 
! ger of lions and bulls, nature doth conſent to the mind, and cauſeth it nei. 

Li to be greatly moved, as men do ſometimes when they are angry beating T 
"We their hands on other parts; when the mind cannot be revenged on that the 
1.43 which doth hurt, it preſently ſeeks: out ſome other ſolace, and cures _ 
9 the malady with a ſtroke or blow. the 
nh | Why, if you put hot burnt barley upon a het ſore, is the hair whic'! T 
Us. grows upon the ſore not zohite, but like the other hair ? hut 
1 Becauſe it hath the force of expelling, and doth wipe away and diſ- in t] 
25 1 ſolve the excrements of phlegm, as likewiſe all unprofitable matter H 
* that is gathered together through the weakneſs of the parts, or T 
N 4 crudity of the ſore. | —V 
5 Why doth hair never grow on an ulcer or a boil? B 
5 The reaſon is, a man hath a thick ſkin, as is feen by the thick nei: WOL 
ul ub. of the hair: and fince the ſcar is thicker than the ſkin itſelf, it ſtop: _H 
5 the paſſage from whence the hair ſhould grow. Horſes have thinner temp 
1 fins, as is plain by the thick hair: therefore, all paſſages are not ſto: B 
1 in their wounds and ſores, and after the excrements, which were ga- the 
1 thered together, have broke a paſſage through thoſe ſmall pores, the the 1 
4 j Hair. doth grow. | u 
* Mat is the reaſen that ſuch as are bitten with a ſnake, if they are thirſir, T 
1 | quench it by drinking of treacle, which is hot and diy? ther 
al * I ſay. then, it doth not quench thirſt ſolely by its own qaality, but 6 
& by ſome mutual ſympathy and conſent, and natural reaſon. It is a Ma 
# kind of counter-poifon, and a preſervative too, being compoſed of B 
=. divers ſorts of herbs that have-ſome kind of agreemeut with all the and 
i parts of the body, as dictamnum, dittanger, or ginger, hath a propor- and 
| tionable conſervative of the-heart ; agrimony or liver-wort with the the 
liver; ſtone-wort or finger fern with the ſpleen ; parſley with the H 

mouth of the belly; hyſſop with the lungs ; elicampane with the B 

reins of the back : rue with the neck ; bitterworth the brain ; and reſo 

fler montanum with the bladder. Every oe of theſe drawn as it 1) 

were with the ſweetneſs of honey, doth draw that which is beſt for * 

his ſafety : among all of theſe the blood of ſome vipers is mingled, N 

v-hich hath a certain natural diſaffection, which we call antipharmi- It 


eum, a contrary of all natural qualities againſt every venomous beafi 
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and corruptible creature. Theſe being diſtributed into every part 


they ſuffer nothing to work that effect which doth threaten corrup- 
tion, for they do reſiſt, like lawful ſoilders who have taken arms for: 
the defence of their country. | 

Wiy is for tune painted witha dowble forehead,one fide balil, and the other hairy? 

The baldneſs ſignifies adverſity, aud hairineſs proſperity, which we 
enjoy when it pleaſes her. 

Why have ſome commended flattery ? 

Becauſe flattery ſetteth forth before our eyes what we oaght to be, 
though not what we arc, f 

Wherefore ſtiuuld virtue be painted girded ? 

To ſhew that virtacus men ſhould not be ſlothful, but diligent, and 
always in action. 

hy did the ancients ſay it was: better to fall into the hands of a raven, 

than a; flatterer ? 

"— ſe the ravens don't eat us till we be dead, but flatterers devour 
us alive. 

Why laue choleric men beards before others?“ 

Becauſe they are hot, and their pores large and wide. 

How comes it that ſuch as have the hickup do eaſe themſclves by holding: 
their breath 2» 

The breath retained doth heat the interior parts of the body, and 
the hickup proceeds from nothing but cold. 
Hou comes it that old men remember well that which they have ſeen and. 
<Gue in their youth, and forget ſuch things as they ſee and do in their age? 

Things learned in youth have taken root and habituate in the perſon,. 
hut thoſe learnt: in ago · are foi gotten, becauſe the ſenſes are weakened. 
in them. 

What kind of covetouſneſs is bet? : 

That of time, when it is employed as it ought to be. 

W hy is our life compared to a flage play? 


Becauſe the diſhoneſt. do occupy the place of the honeft, and the 


worſt ſort the room of the good. 

Why do dolphins, when. they. appear above the water denote ſame florm or 
tempeſt approaching? 

Becaule that, at tlie beginning of the tempeſt, there do ariſe from 
the bottom of; the ſea certain hot exhalations and vapours which heat 
the dotphins cauſing them to riſe up and ſeek for cold. 

May are things more quiet in the night than in the day? 


The motion of the air, and the coldneſs of the night, is the cauſs 


thereof, which coldneſs continues and hinders the motions. 


How come the Romans to call Fabius Maximus the target of the people, and 


Marcellus the ſword ?- 


Becauſe the one adapted himſelf to the ſervice of the commonwealth, 


and the other was very eager. to revenge the injuries of his country 


and yet they were in the ſenate joined together, becauſe the gravity of. 


the one would moderate the courage and bravery of the other. 
Why does the faining of the maon hurt the head ?: 


Becauſe it moves the humours of the brain and cannot. afterwards. 


reſolve them. 
If water do not nouriſh-why do men drink it? 
Water cauſes the nutriment to ſpread through the body. 
Why is ſneezing good ? 

It purgeth the brain, as milk is purged by the cough. 
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Mere is the ſeat of the affe ions of the boly ? 

Joy dwelleth in the ſpleen, anger in the © gall, fear in the heart, 0 
lechery in the liver. ; 

May is hot water lighter than cold. | 

Becauſe the boiling water has lefs ventoſity, 01 is more light and 


ſubtle, the earthy and heavy ſubſtance being ſeparated from it. 


How come marſh and pond water to be evil? 
By reaſon they are phlegmatic, and do corrupt in ſummer time, 
the fineneſs of the water is turned into vapours, and the earthineſs doth 


remain. 


Why are fludizus and learned men ſoonefl bald, 


It proceeds from a weak neſs of the ſpirits, or becauſe warmth of 


digeſtion cauſes phlegm to abound in them. 

Why doth too muck watching male the brain feeble ? 

Becauſe it increaſes choler, which dries and — the body, 

Why are fteel glaſſes better for the fig ht than others ? 

Steel is hard, and doth preſent unto.us more ſubſtantially the air 
that receiveth the light. 

How doth love fhew its greateſt force, by making the foo! to become wiſe, or- 
the wiſe become a fool ? 

It attributes wiſdom to him that hath-it not ; for it is harder to build 
than to pull down, and ordinary love and folly are but an alteraticn 
of the mind. 

How comes top much. * to be bad for the fight ? © 

Becauſe it dries the blood too much. 

Why is goats milk counted beft for the flomach. - . 

Becauſe it is thick, not ſlimy, and they feed vpon boughs and wood 


rather than graſs. + 


Why do grief and vexation bring grey hairs? * 

Becauſe it dries, and age is nothing elſe. 

Hou is he the moſt merry that hath the thickeſt blood ? 

The blood which is fat and thick makes the ſpirits firm and conſtant, 
wherein conſiſts the force of all creatures. 
| Tn your opinion which is hardeſt, to obtain the love of a perſon, or to keep i! 
ven obtained ? - 

To keep it, by reaſon of the inconſtancy of may, who is quickly 
angry, and foon weary of a thing; hard to be got and ſlippery to keep. 

Why do ſerpents fun the herb rue? 

Becauſe they are cold, dry, and full of ſinews, but the herb rue is 
of a contrary nature. 

How comes a.capon better to eat tian a cock? © 


The capon loſes not his moiſture, becauſe he does not tread the hens. 


and therefore is better. 
Why do wwe ſmell a thing leſs in the winter than in the ſummer ? 
Becauſe the air is thick, and leſs moveable. 
How comes hair to burn ſo quick as it * 3 
Becauſe the hair is dry and cold. 
My is love compared to labyrinth ? 


| Becauſe. the entry and coming in Is and the going out impoſ- 
file, or very hard, * poing * 


THE. END... 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HEN the Almighty Architect of the world had formed the heaven in the le. 

' - ginning, and laid the foundation of the earth, and by his bleſſed Spirit moving 

upon the abyſs, had created a fair and beautiful ꝛvorld, out of a rude maſs and undigeſtel 
chaos, and by bis powerful fiat had brought into being all the ſeveral ſpecies of vegeta- 
bles and animals, and given even to the plants and vegetables to hav? ſeed in themſelves 
for producing their - ſeveral kinds or forms, and to the animals { which he created male, 
and female the power of propagating their ſpecies,and had adorned the wworl! ith 
all thoſe beautiful and gloricus embelliſhments, that his omnipotent wiſdom and goofs 
ſaw fit and requi/ite for that great gueſt he deſigned to bring into it ; he at laſt creat.d 
man as @ microcoſm, or leſſer world, to be lord of this greater avorld, not with a bare 
frat only, as he did the reftof bis creatures, but called { as it were ) a council of the ſacred 
Trinity about it, ſaying, Let us make man in our oxonimage,after our otunlilen gi, Et. 
as the divine hiſtorian expreſſes : ſo that man, in his original ; ts a ray of the divinity, 
and the very breath of the Almighty ; and therefore it is ſaid, God breathed ints bi 
neſtrils the breath of life, and he became a living ſoul. Man being thus created, and 
made lord of the world, bad in himſelf at firſt both ſexes, for the text tells us, Mal aui 
female created he them, and called their name Adam but yet till Adum was divided 
he vas ſtill alone; and every errature had a mate, he Tas lord of all; fo that in para« 
 dife itſelf be ſeemed to be unhappy, wwarting a meet help; and therefore his munificen 
Mater reſolving to male him complelely happy, divides himſelf from bimſelf, that, by 
a more agrecable conjunction, he might be united to himſelf again; ani fo of a part f 
Bimſelf avas formed Eve, whom Adam, having never ſeen b. ſore, by a ſyn fal of 
nature, preſentiy called, bone of his bone, and jlefb of bis fleſb : and Adam having th: 
found a meet help given him by his Creator, be was now completely happy, and being 


lied by the Almighty, bad this law alſs given him, to increaſe and multiply, he teing 


endowed with a natural propenſion theruunto, and the woman having a plaſlic power 
given ber by natur. for the formation of the embryo. This natural inclination and pro- 
penſion of both ſexes to each other, ⁊uith the plaſtic poꝛuer of nature, is only the energy 
of the firſt bleſſing and command of the Almighty, which to this day upholds the world, 

The myſtery of the generation of that nehleſt piece of creation man, and the unfolding 

of the plaſtic power of nature, jn the ſecret workings of generation and formation of the 
feed in the womb, is theſubjet of the following treatiſe : a ſubjef ſo neceſſary to be 
tnowon by all the female ſex {the conception and bearing of children being that wwhicy 
nature has ordajncd. their province that many for want of the knowledge here 
Feriſb, with the fruit of their womb alſo, who, had they but underſtood the ſecrets of 
generation diſplayed in this book, might have been ſtill in the land of the living. 

* Tis therefore for the uſe of ſuch that this treatiſe is compiled: ⁊uberein the myſiery 
of generation is not only unrave!led, and the abſtruſe ſeerets of nature made nocun, but 
the olſtructiont and hinderences of generation are declared, and proper remedies a gainſ 
all the defects of the womb directed. 

Tf any ſuy there are already boaks enough of this nature and extent; T anſever, there 
are indeed more books of this kind ⁊uritten than can be read by thoſe that moſt «vant 
them ; ſome are ſe voluminous, that to read them takes up more time than moſt can 
ſpare ; and beſides, are zvritten in thoſe abſtruſe terms, that the ſemale ſex {1 mean 
the generality of them can hardly underſtand ; 4ohereas, this is adapted to their ca- 
pacities, and ſuited to their leiſure time, conſiſting of plainneſs and brevity. And if the 
laſt words of men ought to be meft heeded, as being the truęſt index of their minds, ani 
their moſt correct thoughts, I nerd not doubt but that Ariſtotle's laſt Legacy will find 
acceptance, his other wvorks, not ſo correct as this, having been Tell received, I have 
no more to ſay, bit that ] hope the reader vill make the good uſe of it, and receive that 
berefit by it which vag deſigned by the writer, 
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Fully unfolding the MysTERIEs of NATURE in the GentRATION of 
MAN. | 


0f Virginity, what it is, its Signs and Tokens, and how a man may know if 
he marries a virgin, 
HE great maker of the univerſe, that gives all creatures life and 
being, and a power in themſelves to propagate their kind, even 
tothe end of the world, has to that end created them male and female, 
and theſe of contrary qualities; for, in this noble pair, man and wo- 
man, the man is hot and dry, the woman cold and moiſt ; and theſe 
two different qualities uniting, are ordained by nature for the pro- 
creation of children, the ſeed of the man being the efficient cauſe, and 
the womb of the woman the field of generation, wherein the ſeed is 
nouriſhed, and the embryo formed, and in dne time brought forth. 

Since women then have fo great part in the generation of man, I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew how nature has fitted them for it; and, be- 
cauſe a knowledge of the diſeaſe is half the cure, I will give a brief 
deſcription of the ſeveral parts or members of generation, that ſo if, 
at any time, any part be affected, or out of order, it may be ſooner 
rectified : And although I muſt uſe plaianeſs, yet I hope to do it ſo as 
not to cauſe a guilty bluſh on the cheek of the fair ſex. | 

And, fince the firſt ſtate of woman is. virginity,-order and method 
require that I ſpeak ſomething of that ; and in ſpeaking on it, I will 
firſt ſhew what it is, and then lay down ſome ſigns aud tokens of it, 
— it may be known, and then proceed to what I have before pro- 
miſed. 

Virginity is the boaſt and pride of the fair ſex, though they gene- 
rally commend it to put it off, and that they may the ſooner get a 
good huſband, and thereby loſe it: And I think they are in the right, 
for, if they keep it too long, it grows uſeleſs, or at leaſt abates much 
of its value; a ſtale virgin being looked upon like an old almanack 
out of date. Virginity is the chief, the beſt, the prime of any thing, 
and is properly the integrity of womens' privities, not violated by 
man, or known by him, it being the property of a virgin not to have 
known man. But to come a little more cloſe, there is in young maid- 
ens, in the neck of the womb, a pendulous production called the Hy- 
men, which is like the bud of a roſe half blown, and this is broke in 
the firſt act of copulation with a man, and from thence the word de- 
foro, to deflower, becauſe the taking away of virginity is deflowering 
a virgin, for when the roſe bud is expanded, virginity is wholly loft. 
Certain it is,- there is, in the firſt a& of copulation, ſomething which 
cauſeth pain and bleeding, which is an evident ſign of. virginity, but, 
what this is, authors agree not: Some ſay it is a nervous membrane, 
or thin ſkin, with ſmall veins, which bleed at the firſt penetration of 
the yard: Others ſay it is four caruncles, or bits of fleſh, or little 
bids like myrtle-berries, and theſe are plump and full in virgins, but 
hang looſe and. flag in thoſe that have uſed copulation : Some have ob- 
ſerved a fleſhy circle about the nymphz or neck of the womb, with 
little obſcure veins, which make the membrane not to be nervous, 
but flethy, | | ; 

There is no doubt but that the part which receiveth the yard is not in 
women thathave uſed a man, as it is in virgins, and yet it is not alike 
in all, which hath cauſed diverſity of opinions both in authors and anat- 
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omiſts, for this is not found in all virgins: Exceſs of luſt, and defire 
of a man, in ſome, may break the hymen, or clauſtrum virginale ; 
ſometimes when it itcheth, they put in their finger, and ſo break it; 
ſometimes the midwives break it in the birth; and ſometimes it is 
done by ſtopping of the.urine, coughing, violent ſtraining, or ſneezing; 
and therefore, if there be no bleeding at the firſt penetration, it is not 
always a ſign of unchaſtity; but where there is bleeding it is an un- 
queſtionable ſign of virginity. 

Le» Africanus makes mention of a cuſtom of the Africans at their 
weddings, which-was this : After they were married, the bridegroom 
and the bride were ſhut up in a chamber, whilſt the wedding dinner 
was preparing, and an old woman ſtood at the chamber door to re- 
_ ceive from the bridegroom a ſheet, having the bloody tokens of the 
wife's virginity, which ſhe ſhewed in triumph to all the gueſts, and 
then they might feaſt with joy ; but if there was no blood to be ſeen, 
the bride was ſent home with diſgrace, and the diſappointed gueſts 
went home ſadly without their dinner. But notwithſtanding the 
African cuſtom, I affirm that ſome honeſt virgins have loſt their mai. 
denheads without bleeding and therefore are not to be cenſured for 
want of this token, as ſome ignorant men may do, and cauſe their wives 
to live an uncomfortable life all their days, fancying themſelves to be 
cuckolds, when there is no ſuch matter. 

Some make the ſtraitneſs of the privities to be a fign of virginity, 
but this is no certain rule, for much depends upon the age, habit of 
body, and other circumſtances : Though it cannot but be acknow]- 
e1ged, that women that have uſed carnal copulation are not fo ſtrait 
as virgins, yet this can be no certain argument of virginity, for, after 
repeated acts of venery, the privities may be made ſo ſtrait by the uſe of 
aſtringent medicines, that a whore may be fometimestaken for a virgin. 
Culpepper mentions a woman that defiring to appear a virgin, uſed a 

bath of comfrey roots, whereby ſhe deceived thoſe with whom ſhe had 
to do. 

Some make milk in the breaſt a ſign of loft virginity, not conſider- 
ing there is a two-fold milk, the one of virgins contrary to nature, 
the other natural: The firſt is made of blood that cannot get out of 
the womb, and ſo goes to the breaſts, being nothing but a ſuperfluous 
nouriſhment that, is turned into milk by the faculty of the breaſts, 
without the knowledge of a man ; the other is only when there is a 
child either in the womb, or born: And the milk differs very much, 
both in reſpe& of the blood and diverſity of veins that bring it to 
the breaſt ; and though both are white, yet that of virgins is thinner, 
leſs in quantity, and not ſo ſweet : and therefore, if virgins happen to 
have ſuch milk, they are not for that reaſon to be deemed unchaſte. 

Upon the whole, when a man marries, and finds, upon lying with 
his wife, the tokens of her virginity, he has all the reaſon in the 
world to be ſatisfied he has married a virgin : but if on the contrary, 
he finds them not, he has no reaſon to ſuſpect her of unchaſtity, as if 
ſhe were not a virgin, ſince the hymen, or clauſtrum virginale may be 
—— ſo many other ways, and yet the woman be both virtuous and 
chaſte. 

And thus much I thought myſelf bound to ſay in the behalf of the 
female ſex, who are often accuſed and ſuſpected of diſhoneſty, When 
there is no occaſion for it. | 
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V the Organs of Generation in Women, with a Deſcription of the Fabrie 


of a Woman, 
N deſcribing the organs of generation in women, I ſhall uſe all poſſi. 


ble plainneſs and perſpicuity, and ſhall not be afraid to ſpeak ſo as 


I may be underſtood by the meaneſt capacity, ſince I deſign nothing 
but the inſtruction of the ignorant, for their own ſafety, and ſhall fay 
with the motto of the royal garter, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. 

In the genitals of women there a Lan parts which muſt be diſ- 
tinctly ſpoken of: That which appears to view at the bottom of the 
belly is the fiſſura magna, or the great clift or fiſſure of an oval form, 
with its hair about it, alſo the lips, which n:ture deſigned to keep the 
internal parts from cold and duſt; theſe are called by the general 
name of pudenda, from ſhamefacedneſs, becauſe a woman is athamed 


when thoſe parts are difcovered or made bare. The ſiſura magna reaches 


from the lower part of the os pubis, near to the anus; but it is cloſer in 
virgins than in thoſe who have borne children, and has two lips, which 
towards the pnbis grow more full and thick, and meeting upon the 
middle of the os p«v1s, make that riſing. hill called mons Yereris, or the 
mount of Venus. | 

The next thing is the nymphe, or wings which appear when the lips 
are ſevered, and are framed of 1pungy or ſoit fleſh, of a red colour, 
two in number, joined in an acute angle producing there a fleſhy ſubſtace 
compoſing the c/ytoris, and both in form. and colour reſembling the 
comb of a cock. | 


The clyter is is a ſinewy and hard body, full of ſpungy and black mat- 


ter within; and in form repreſents the yard of a man, and is ſubject 
to erection and falling as that does. This is that which is the ſeat of 


venereal pleaſure, and gives women delight in the act of copulation : 
for without this, a woman neither deſires coition, nor hath pleaſure, 
In it, ner conceives by it, The clytoris ſometimes grows out of the body 
two inches, but this very ſeldom happens. And ſome think that her- 
maphrodites, or thoſe that have the genitals, are only fuch women in 
whom the clytoris hangs out extremely, and ſo reſembles the form of a 
yard; and I am almoſt inclined to be of their opinion, eſpecially 
conſidering that the hanging out of the clytoris, is generally occaſioned 
through extreme luſt ; and both reaſon and authority demonſtrate 
that the higher the clytoris, in women, the more vehement their de- 
fires are carried after coition, and conſequently the more luſttu], 

In the fourth place, under the clytoris, and above the neck of the 
womb, are the fleſhy knobs, or caruncles, placed hehind the wings, 
and are like myrtle berries placed one againſt another, in which place 
is inſerted the orifice of the bladder, for the paſſage of the woman's 
nrine : ſo that the urine of the woman comes not through the neck of 
the womb, neither is the paſſage of the urine common as in men, tut 
particular by itſelf, os 

Near the orifice of the womb, as I ſaid before, there are the carun- 
cles, or fleſhy knobs, in number four, in form like myrtle berries ;'in 
virgins theſe are round and plump, but in women that have uſed cap- 
ufation, theſe are looſe and flagging, and often quite undiſtinguiſhed, 
ſo that the inſide of the neck of the womb appears ſmooth z the vpper- 
möſt of them is large and forked, the others are below this on the 
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fides, but they all ſerve to keep back the air, or any offenſive thing, 
from entering the neck of the womb. "Theſe caruncles or knobs are 
Joined together by a thin or finewy ſkin or membrane, full of fmall 
veins ; this membrane hath a hole in the midſt for the paſſage of the 
monthly courſes, about the bigneſs of the top of one's little- finger in 
ſuch as are in years fit for marriage ; this is that noted ſkin called Hy. 
men, of which I have ſpoken in the former chapter, and which is a 


certain ſign of virginity wherever it is found, for the firſt act of copula. 


tion ſurely breaks it, though it may be broken without the act of 
copulation, but it is moſt generally broken by it. 

Authors have been of divers opinions concerning this hymen or mark 
of virginity : ſome athrming it to be one thing and ſome another ; but 


whatever it be, this is an undoubted truth, that it hath certain veins 


in it which bleed in the breaking, and that blood ſhews, it to be then 
Hirſt broke, and conſequently the perſon to bea virgin; and I do be- 
leive, that all virgios have it at firſt, it being the mark that God gave to 
the Hebrews to try their virginity by ; and I cannot believe God would 
give that for a certain ſign of virginity which is not always to be found, 
and though it may be broke without copulation, yet young maidens 
ought to be very wary of it, fince their honour does ſo much depend 
upon preſerving it. For men are not bound to helieve it was broken by 
accident, though perhaps it might be ſo ; to which end they ought to 
correct and expel all ſharp-and corroding humour$ which ſometimes 
gnaw it aſunder, and alſo to avoid all violent exerciſes which may over. 
ftrain them, and by all means touching it with their fingers. I have in 
the former chapter told you, that the caruncles or fleſhy knobs, together 


with the Hymen, repreſent the form of a half blown roſe, from whence 


to deflower a virgin had its original. 

The next thing to be ſpoken of is the neck of the womb, which is 
nothing but the diſtance that is between the privy paſſage and the mouth 
of the womb, into which the yard goes in the act of cqpulation, whicl in 
ſome women, is eight inches in length; its ſubſtance without is fleſhy, 
but within ſkinny, and exceedingly wrinkled, that it may the better re- 
tain the ſeed ejected in the act of copulation, and alſo that it may dilate 
and ftretch in t' e woman's labour, and the paſſage may be the wider ior 
the birth of the child, The length of the neck of the womb is very 
neceſſary for two reaſons : Firſt, that it may be filled with abundance 
of ſpirits, and there be dilated, for iis better taking hol of the penis 
or yard, great heat being re juired in ſuch motion, which. becoming more 
intenſe or exquiſite by the act of frication, conſumes a great quantity 


of moiſture, which there ought to be large veſſels to ſupply : ſecondly, 


Bzcauſe the terms or monthly courſes make their way through them; 
on which account women with child ſometimes continue their purga- 
tions; for, although the womb be ſhut, yet the paſſage in the ncck of 
the womb, through which theſe veſſels paſs, is open. 

I will only further obſerve, that as ſoon as man penetrates the puden- 
dum, there appears two little pits or holes, theſe contain an humour, 
which being preſſed out in the time of copulation, gives great delight to 
a woman, 

Having thus ſpoken of the organs of generation in women, I will nov 
deſcribe the fabric of the womb. | | 

he womb is joined to its neck in the lower part of the hypogaſtr o-, 
and is placed between the bladder and the ſtrait gut. Its parts are two, 
the mouth of the womb, and the bottom of the womb ; The mouth of 
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extrance- may be both dilated and contracted, much like a purſe, for 
though in the act of copulation it be big enqugh to receive the glans, nut, 
or top of the man's yard, yet, after conception, it is ſo cloſe ſhut, that 
it will not admit the point of a bodkin to enter; and after this, at the 
time of delivery, it dilates itſelf a. ain fo wide, that it makes room en- 
cugh for the child to come forth, which is ſo wonderful a thing, that all 
men muſt acknowledge that the wiſdom and goodneſs of our Creator is 
eminently to be ſeen in it, 

Its figure is almoſt perfectly round, and in virgins doth not gzceed 
the bigneſs of a walnut, yet after conception, it dilates itfelf gradually, 
ſo that it is able both to contain the child and all its appurtenances. 

It is thick in ſubſtance, inſomuch that itexceeds a thumb's breadth, 
which after conception, is fo far from decreaſing, that it augments very 
much; and to ſtrengthen it the mote, it is interwoven with ihres over 
athwart, which are boch ſtrait and winding, and its proper veſſels are 
eins, arteries, and nerves, among Which there are two little veins, which 
paſs ſrom the ſpermatic veilels to the bottom of the womb, and two 
larger from the hvpogaſtrics, which touch both the bottom and the neck; 
the mouth of the veins peircing as far as the inward cavity. 

Alſowhe womb hath two arteries on each fide the ſpermatie veſſels, 
and the hypogaitrics, v-hich Kili accompany the veins, alſo divers little 
nerves that are knit and entwined in th:: form of a net, and extended 
to the pudenda, placed chiefly for ſenſe and pl.aſure, moving by way 
of ſympathy between the head and the womb, 

The ſtones and tefticles in women differ in ſeveral reſpeQs from thoſe 
of men, and that in relation to their place, form, figure, &c. As to the 
place, in men they are without the belly, in women within; in men 
they are oval, and have four ſkins, to preſerve them from injuries; in 
women they are depreſſed and flattiſh, and have but one ſkin : Their 
ſubſtance alſo is more ſoft than thoſe of men, and their temperature is 
colder. Their office is to contain their ovum or egg, according to our 
modern authors: But the ancients were of opinion, that they ſerved to 
concoR the woman's ſeed, and had the ſame office in women as tle 
ſtones have in men, but as this of the woman's having ſeed is ſtrongty 
oppoſed by ſome and as ſtrongly contended for by others, I will there- 
fore ſet down the opinions of both, having firſt made an end of the deſ- 


cription of the ſeveral parts belonging to the organ of generation in wo- 
c * 


men, which is what I am now upon. 
come now to ſpeak of the ſpermatic veſſels in women, which are 
divided or diſtinguiſhed by preparing veſlels, and carrying veſſels: the 
preparing veſſels are the ſame in number as in men, which are four, 
two veins and two arteries, not differing from thoſe in a man, but on! 
in their largeneſs and manner of inſertion ; the right vein iſſuing from 
the trunk of the vena cava (which is the great vein that receives the 
blood from the liver, and diſtributes it by branches to all the body) un- 
der the emulgent vein which is one of the chief branches of the hollow 
veins paſſing to the reins ; but the left ſpringeth from the emulgent, of 
the ſame fide. Both the arteries iſſue from the great artery called Aorta, 
becauſe it is the nobleſt and mother of all the reſt. Theſe preparing 
veſſels are much ſhorter in women than in men, becauſe their paſſage is 
ſhorter : The ſtones of a woman, as I have already noted; lying within 
the belly, but thoſe of men without; but then what they want in length, 
they have in their various wreathings and contortions, which are more 
than in men, that the ſubſtance they carry may be the better prepared, 
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and therefore, their often turning to and fro, and winding in and out, 
makes amends for the ſhortneſs of the paſſage. Obſerve alſo, that theſe 
veſſels are not united, as they are in men, before they come to the ſtones, 
but are divided in two branches, whereof the greater only goeth tothe 
ſtones, and the leſſer endeth in the womd, both for the nouriſhment of 
itſelf and the infant, and that part of the courſes may pafs through 
theſe veſſels : Theſe ſpermatic veins receive the arteries as they paſ; 
by the fide of the womb, and fo there is a mixture between the vital 


and natural blood, that thereby the work of generation might be better 


wrought ; and thus much for the preparing veſſels. 

The carrying veſſels, called aſa deferentia (that is, veſſels which carry 
the ſeed from the ſtones to the ſeminal veſſels) ariſe from the lower part 
ef the teſticles, and are in colour white, but in ſubſtance ſinewy; they 
paſs not Rraight to the womb, but ate wreathen, that the ſhortneſs of 
the way may be compenſated by their various turnings and windings, 
and, as they come next to the womb, they grow broader, 

The ejaculatory veſſels are two paſſages on each ſide of the womb, 
and hardly differ in ſubſtance from the ſpermatic veins, they riſe from 
the bottom of the womb but reach not either to the ſtones, or any other 
part, but are ihut up and impaſſable, adhering tothe womb as the collar 
does to the hind gut, winding half way about. Although the tones are 
at a diſtance from them, and do not fo much as touch them, yetthey are 
faitened to them, by certain membranes, much reiembling the wings of 
a bat, through which certain veins and arteries that paſs from the end 
of the tefticles have their pafſages, proceeding from the corners of the 
horns of the womb to the teſticles, being the proper ligaments by which 
'the teſticles and the womb are knit together ; and thefe ligaments in 
men are called the cremaſters, which are the muſcles that hold up the 
ſtones, of which I ſhall ſpeak further, when I treat of the organs of 
generation in man. 

CH AP. III. 


7 of te uſe and Action of the Genitals in the work of Generation. 


f TY uſe of the external parts, commonly called the pudenda, are 


deſigued to cover the great orifice, and the uſe of that is to re- 

eeive tue yard in the act of copulation, and to give paſſage to the claild at 
the birth; and alſo a paſſage for the urine. The uſe of the wings 
and knobs like myrtleberries are for the ſecurity of the internal parts, 
thutting the orifice and neck of the bladder ; and by their ſwelling 


up do cauſe titillation and delight in thoſe parts, and alſo to hinder the 
in voluntary paſſage of the urine. The action of the clytoris in wo- 


men is like that of the yard ia men, which is erection, and its outer 
end is like the glans, or top of the yard, and has the ſame name, and 


as the glans in mer is the ſeat of the greateſt pleaſure in copulation, ſo 


is this in women. 

The aRion and uſe' of the neck of the womb is equal with that of 
the yard, and is occaſioned ſeveral ways; for firſt, it is erected and 
made ſtraight for the paſſage of the yard to the womb in tlie act of 
copulation ; and then whilſt the paſſage is replete with ſpirit and 
vital blood, it becomes more ſtraight for embracing the yard; and tie 
convenience of erection is two fold; firſt if the neck of the wom)» 
was not erected, the yard could have no convenient paſſage to the 
womb ; and in the ſecond place, it tinders.any damage that may hay- 
Pan, through the Violent coucuiion of the yard iu tue time of copula- 
tion. 8 3 . | 
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And as for thoſe veſſels that make their way through the neck of 
the womb, their office is to repleniſh it with blood and ſpirit, that ſo 
as the moifter conſam2s by the heat contracted in copulation, it may 
by thoſe veiſels be renewed ; but their chief buſineſs is to convey 
nouriſhment to the womb. | 

The womb has many properties attribuetd to it ; the firſt is the re- 
tention of the ſeed z as the ancients ſpeak, of the fecundated egg, as 
others would have it; and this properly is called conception ; and, 
zdly, to cheriſh and nouriſh it till nature has framed the child, and 
brought it to perfection, and 3dly, it worketh ſtrenuouſly in ſending 
forth the birth, when the time of its remaiuing there is expired, at 
which time it ſtretcheth forth itſelf ia a very wonderful manner. 

The uſe of the preparing veſſels is to convey the blood to the teſti- 
cles, (part of which is ſpent in the nouriſhment of them, and the 
production of thoſe little bladders, in all things reſembling eggs) 
through which the preparing veſſels run, and are obliterated in them; 
that is done by the arteries ;z and as for the veins their office is to 
bring back what blood remains from the aforeſaid uſes. Theſe veſſels 
are more ſhort in women than in men, by reaſon of their neacneſs to 
the ſtones ; which defect is ſufficiently repaired by the many wind- 
ings and turnings to which they are ſubject, dividing themiſelvs in the 
middle way into two branches, though not of an equal bigneſs, for 
one is greater than the other. 

The ſtones in women are of that uſe that if they are dofective, the 
work of generation ceaſes ; for, though (according to the modern opin- 
ion) thoſe little bladders which are in their 2utward ſuperficies, contain 
nothing of ſee l, yet they contain ſeveral eggs 8 as to thAr 
number, though generally about tweaty) one of which eggs being im- 
pregnated hy the ſpirituous part of man's feed in the act of coition, 
deſcends into the womb, and in the time nature has appointed, be- 
comes a living child. 

Having thus given an account of the uſe and action of the genitals - 
in the act of generation, I thill now hew you the opinion of both the 
ancients and moderns touching the wo nan's contributing ſeed for the 
formation of the child, as well as the man's ; which was the opinion 
of the ancients, but is denied by our modern authors. 

Though it is apparent, ſay the ancients, that the feed of a man is the 
principal efficient, and beginning of action, motion, and generation, 
yet that the woman affords ſeed, and contributes to the procreation of 
tie child, is evident, from hence, that the women has feminal veſſels, 
which had been given her in vain, had ſhe wanted ſeminal excreſſence: 
but fince nature doth nothing in vain, it muſt be granted they were 
made for the uſe of feed and procreation, and fixed in their proper 
places to operate and contribute virtue and efficacy to the ſeed ; and 
this, ſay they, is farther proved from hence, that if women at the 
years of maturity uſe not copulation to eject the ſeed, they often fall 
into ſtrange diſeaſes, as appears by voung women and virgins ; and 
alſo it is apparent, that women are never better pleaſed than when 
they are often ſatisfied this way; which pleaſure and delight, ſay they, 
is double in women to what it is in men, for, as the delight of men 
confiits cheifly in the ejection of the ſeed, ſo women are delighed both 
dy the ejection of their own, and the reception of theman's. 

But againſt all this, our modern authors aftirm, that the ancients 
were very erro:3evus ; for as _— as teſticles in women do not at» 
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ford ſeed, but are two eggs, like thoſe of fowls; neither have they a- 
ny ſach office as thoſe of men but are indeed an ovarium, a recepta- 
cle for eggs; wherein theſe eggs are nouriſhed by the ſanguinary 
veſſels diſperſed through them ; and from thence, one or more (as 
they are fœcundated by the man's ſeed) are conveyed into the womb 
by the oviducts: and the truth of this, ſay they, is ſo plain that if you 
boil them, they will have the ſame taſte, colour and conſiſtency with 
the taſte of birds eggs: and if any object, that they have no ſhells, 
that ſignifies nothing, for the eggs of fowls, while in the ovary, nar, 
after they have fallen into the uterus, have no ſhell; and tho” they 
have one when they are laid, yet it is no more than a fence which na- 
tare hath provided for them againſt outward injuries, they being 
hatched without the body; but thoſe of women being hatched within 
the body; have no need of any other fence than the womb to ſecure 
them. And they further ſay, there are in the generation of the fœ- 
tus, two principles, active and paſſive ; the active is the man's ſeed 
elahorated in the teſticles out of the aterial blood and animal 
ſpirits ; the paſſive principle is the ovum or egg impregnated by the 
man's ſeed; for to ſay that a woman has true ſeed, is, they ſay, 
erroneous. . But the manner of conception is this; The moſt ſpirit- 


uous part of man's ſaed, in the act of copulation, reaches up to the ova- 


rium or teſticles of the woman (which contain divers eggs, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes fewer) impregnates one of them, which being con- 
veyed by the oviducts to the bottom of the womb, preſently begins to 
ſwell bigger and bigger, and drinks in the moiſture that is plentifully 
ſent thither after tho ſarae manner that ſeeds in the gronnd ſuck the 
fertile moiſture thereof to make them ſprout. | 
But notwithſtanding all this Culpepper, in his directory for Mid- 
wives, poſitively affirms, that the teſticles or ſtones of a women are 
for generation of ſeed, and for to deny this, is both againſt: reaſon 
and experience, I will not undertake to determine the contro- 


verſy, but leave the reader to judge for himſelf, and proceed (having 
according to the cuſtom of Britain, given women the preference) to 


deſcribe the organs of generation in man. 
ä S. 


O rhe Inflruments or Organs 9 Generation in Man. 


HE penis or yard of the man (being the principal inſtrument of 


generation) is called fo, from its hanging without the belly; and 
it conſiſts of ſkin, tendons, yeins, ateries, ſinews and great ligaments, 
and is long and round : it isordained by nature both for the paſſage, 
of the urine, and the conveying of the feed into the matrix. It hath 
ſome parts common. with it to the reſt of the body, as the Kin and 
fleſhy. membrane; and ſome parts it has peculiar to itſelf, as the two 


nervous bodies; the ſeptum, the uretbra, or glans, the four muſcles, . 


and veſſels, ; 

The ſkin which the latins call cs, is full of pores, through which 
the ſweat and fuliginous or ſooty black vapours of the third concoc + 
tion (which concocte the blood into fleſh) paſs out: The pores are ve- 


ry many and thick, . but hardly viſible co the eyc, and when the yard 


fands not, it is flaggy, but when.it ſtands it is ſtiff: This ſkin is very 
ſenfible, becauſe the nerves concur to make up its being. 

The carnis ryembrane or fleſhy:{kin, is ſo called, becauſe it lieth be- 
tween the fleſh, and paſſeth in other parts of the ody, underneath the 
fat, and ſticks cloſe to the muſcles, nut that there is auy fat in the yard, 
only a fer ſuperficial veins and arteries paſs between the former ſkin 
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and this, which, when the yard ſtands, are viſible to the eye. Theſe 
are the parts common both to the yard and the reſt of the body. Now,. 


I will ſpeak of the parts peculiar to itſelf, and firſt, of the two nervous 
bodies, | 


The two nervous bodies are ſurroauded with a thick, white nervous 
membrane but are ſpungy within and full of hlack blood; the ſpungy.. 
ſubſtance of the inward part of-it ſeems to be woven together like a 


net, and conſiſts of innumerable veins and arteries ; the black blood. 
contained therein is full of ſpirits, and the defire of copulation adds 


heat to them, which cauſeth the yard to ſtand ; and the hollow ſpungy . 


intermixture, or weaving, was ordained on purpoſe to hold the heat. 
or venereal ſpirits, that the yard may not fail before it has done its. 
work; theſe two ſide ligaments of the yard, where they are thick 
and round, ſpring from the lower part of the ſhare bone, and, at their 

beginning are ſeparated the one from the other, and-reſemble a pair, 
of horns, or the letter V, where the urethra, that is the common chan- 

nel of urine asd ſeed, paſſeth between them. 


The ſeptum is in ſubſtance white, nervous and finewy, and its office 


is to uphold the two ſide ligaments and the urethra. 


The urethra is ſinewy, thick, ſoft, and looſe, like to that of the fide*- 
ligaments, before mentioned. It begins at the neck of the bladder, 
and ſo paſſeth to the glans ; in the beginning of it are three holes; 


one large in the midſt, which receives the urine into-it, the other two 


are ſmaller, which are ſent by each ſeminal veſſel to it, by which it 


receives ſeed.- | 
The muſcles of the yard are four, two on each fide. A muſcle is an 
inſtrament of voluntary motion, without which no part of the body 


can move elf; it conſiſts of fibrous fleſh to make up its body, of 


nerves for its ſenſe, of veins for its nouriſhment, of arteries for its” 


vital heat, of a membrane or ſkin, to knit together, and ſodiſtinguiſh - 


one muſcle from another ; one of each ſide is ſhorter and thicker 


than the other; and their uſe is to erect the yard and make it ſtand, . 
and are called erectors; the others are longer and ſmaller, and their 
office is to dilate and open the lower part of theurethra, or channel botty - 


for making water and voiding the ſeed: and theſe are called accelerators, 


The glans, in the extreme part of the yard, is ſoft, and of an exquiſite - 
feeling, by reaſon of the thinneſs of the ſkin, wherewith it is covered. 
It is covered with the preputium, or foreſkin, which the Jews were: * 
commanded to cut off the eight day. The ſkin in ſome men covers tlie 


top of the yard quite. cloſe, but in others not; which moving up and: 
down in the act of copulation, brings pleaſures both to the man and 


woman. The ligament by which the præputium is tied to the glans - 


is called frœnum or the bridle. -- 


The veſſels of the yard are veins, nerves, and arteries. Some veins: 7 


and arteries paſs by the ſkin, and are viſible to the eye; others paſs by 


the inward part of the yard, the arteries being diſperſed through the - 
body of the yard exceeding the diſperſion of the veins, for the right? 

artery is diſperſed to the left fide ; it hath alſo two nerves, the leſſer of 
which is beſtowed. on the ſkin, the greater upon the muſcles and body 


of the yard. 


Having thus deſcribed the yard, I ſhall now ſpzak of the ſtones or- 
eſticles, ſo called becauſe they teſtify that he is a n. Their number - 
every bo.ly knows, is two; their ſubſtance is white, ſoft, and ſpungy 3 - 
their farm is oval, but in ſome they are bigger than others; each ſtoas 
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hath a muſcle, hecauſe they pull up the ſtones in the act of copulation, 
that fo the veſſels heing ſlackened, may the better void the ſeed, 

The uſe of the ſtones is to convert blood and ſpirit into ſeed for tle 
procreation of man, and to add ſtrength, heat and courage to man ; as 
appears fron eunuchs, who have loſt their ſtones, who are neither ſo 
hot, ſtrong nor valiant as other men. | 

To the upper part of the teſticles are fixed the epidimes, from whence 
ariſes v9ſa deferentia, or ejaculatoria, which, when they come to the neck 
of the bladder, depoſit the ſeed in viſculas ſeminales, which are two, 
each like a bunch of grapes, which admit the ſeed into the urethra in 
the act of copulation, As for the prepariag veilels, which prepare 
the blood and vital ſpirits, and carry them to the teſticles, where they 
are elaborated into ſeed, I have ſpoken of them ia the chapter of the 
genitals of women ; and fince they differ ſo little from thoſe of men, 
I ſhall not need to repeat what I have ſaid before. 


CHAP. V. 


of Conception: and how a Woman may knzw whether fhe hath conceived or 
not, and whether a Male or Female, 
HE natural inſtin& implanted in men and women to propagate 
their own ſpecies, puts them upon making uſe of thoſe ways na- 
ture has ordained for that end, which after they have uſed, the wo- 
men many times, through ignorance of her having conceived, or want 
of that due care ſhe ought to take is little better than a mur-erer of her 
own child, though ſhe intends it not; for, after conception, finding 
herſelf not well, and not knowing what the matter is, ſhe runs to a 
doctor, and inquires of him, and he knowing nothing but what ſhe tells 
him, gives her a ſtrong cathartical potion, which deſtro$; the con- 
ception. And ſome there are, that out of a fooliſh baſhful coyneſs, 
thoygh they know they hve conceived, yet will not confeſs it, that 
fo they might be inſtructed to order themfelves accordingly : Thoſe 
that are ſo coy may in time learn to he wiſer ; and for the ſake of 
thoſe that are ignorant, I ſhall ſet down the figns of conception, that 
women may thereby know whether they have conceived or not.. 
| Signs of Conception. 5 
If under the eye the vein be ſwelled, that is under the lower eyelid, 
the veins in the eyes appearing clearly, and the eye ſomething diſcol- 
ourcd ; if fhe has not her terms upon her, nor watched the nighit before, 
you may certainly conclu le her to be with child. This appears moſt 
plainly juſt upon her conception, and the firſt two months I never knew 
this ſigu to fail. | | 
Keep the urine of the woman cloſe in a glaſs three days, and then 
train it through a fine linen cloth: if you find ſmall living creatures 
in it, ſhe hath moſt aſſuredly conce: ved, for, the urine, which was be- 
fore part of her own ſubſtance, will be generative as well as its miſtre!s. 
A coldneſs and chillineſs of the outward parts after copulation, tae 
heat being retired to make conception. The tops of the nipples 109 
redder than formerly, The veins of the breaſt are more clearly ſeen 
than they were wont to be. The body is weakened, and the face dii- 
coloured. The belly waxeth very fat, becauſe the womb cloſeth itſeit 
together, to nouriſh and cherifh the ſeed. If cold water be drunk, 3 
coldneſs is felt in the breaſts. Loſs of appetite to victuals, ſour belch- 
ings, and exc22ding weaknefs of ſtomach. The breaſts begin to ſwell 
and wax hard, not without pain and ſoreneſs. Wringing or griping 
pains, like the cramp, happen in the belly about the navel. Divers 
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zypetftes and longings are engendered. The veins of the eyes are 
clearly ſeen, and the eyes ſeem ſomething diſcouloured, as a looking 
glaſs will ſhew you. This is an infallible ſign. The excrements of 
the guts are voided painfully, becauſe the womb ſwelling thruſteth the 
right gut together. Take agreen nettle, and put it into the urine of the 
woman: cover it cloſe, and let it remain a whole night: if the woman 
de with child, it will be full of red ſpots on the morrow; if ſhe be not, 
it will be blackiſh. « There are ſeveral other rules of this nature, but 
theſe are the beſt, and ſome of them ſeldom fail. Now, becauſe many 
are mighty deſirous to know whether they be with child of a male or 
female, I will, in the next place, lay down ſome rules whereby they 
may make a jadgment in that caſe. 7 
Signs of a Male Child. 

A woman breeds a boy with leſs pain than a girl, and does not carry 
ker burden ſo heavily, but is more nimble in ſtirring. The child is firſt 

lt by her on the right ſide, for the ancients are of opinion, that male 
children lie on the right fide of the womb. The woman when ſhe 
riſeth up from a chair, doth readier ſtay herſelf upon her right hand 
than on her left. The belly lies rounder and higher than when it is a 
female, The right breaſt is more plump, and harder than the left, and 
the right nipple. The colour of a woman is more clear, and not fo 
ſwarthy as when ſhe conceives a girl. The contrary to theſe are ſigns 
or the conception ofa female, and therefore it is needleſs to ſet them 
down. But I will add the following; they have been the reſult of my 
own experience, and which I never knew fail. If the circle under 
the woman's eyes, which is of a wan blue colour, be more apparent 
under the right eye, and the veins moſt apparent in her right eye, and 
then moſt diſſolved, ſhe is with child of a boy: if the mark be moſt 
apparent in her left eye, ſhe is with child ofa girl. Again, let her 
milk a drop of her milk in a baſon of fair water: If it ſinks to the 


bottom, as it dropes in, round in a drop, it is a girlſhe is with child of, 


bat if it be a boy, it will ſpread and ſwim at the top. This J have often 
tried, and it never failed. But before I conclude this chapter, I ſhall 
lay down ſome rules that women ought to obſerve in order to concep- 
tion : and likewiſe, what they ſhould do after conception, to prevent. 
miſcarriage. : 

What Women ought to obſerve in order to Conception. 

Women that are deſirous to have children, in order thereunto, muſt 
give themſelves moderate exerciſe ; for idleneſs and want of exerciſe 
are very great enemies to generation work; and ihoſe that obſerve it, 
ſhall find that your city dames, who live high, and do nothing, ſeldom 
have children, or it they have, they ſeldom live; whereas, the poor 
women vho accuſton theme es to labour, have many children, and 
thoſe luſty. Nor need we wonder at it, if we conhder the-benefit that 
comes by moderate exolieiiean ihr, fur opens the pores, quick ens 
the ſpirits, Airs up the natural hat, FHrengthens the body, ſenſes, and 
ſpirits, and comforts the limbe, ad hel2z namre in ber Exerciies, of 
which the procreaticr. of children u hoe of che eat, 7 
Next to moderate exerciſe, Me mütt avoid I m2: ner of diſcontent, 
and tne occalion of t: for liſco ent 18 a great enemy to conception, 
but conteatmeat nnd quietnefs mind ace is g eat friends co. it; for 
content dilates the heart and arteries, Wey e vital blood or ſpi- 
rits is ſufficiently diſtributed throughrat the H/, and thence ariſe _ 


ſach atfectons as pleaſe, recreate, and refreih the nature of man, as, 
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hope, joy, love, gladneſs and mirth. Nor does it only comfort ad 
ſtrengtlien the body, but alſo the operations and imaginations of the 
mind; for all agree, that the imagination of the mother works forci- 
bly upon the conception of the child; and therefore women ot: glit to 
take great care that their imagination be pure and clear, that their 
children may be well formed. 

Another thing that women ought to do in order to conception is, tg 
keep the womb in good order : and to that end, ſee that the men- 
ſtrues come down as they ought to do: if they are difcoloured, then 
they are ont of order but if the blood come down pure, then the 
woman will he very prone to conceive with chile, eſpecially if they 
uſe copulation a day or two after their monthly gras are ſtayed, 

Another thing a woman ought to obſerve that would conceive, is, 
that ſhe uſe not the aR of copulation too often, for ſatiety gluts the 
wornh, and makes it unfit to do its office. There are two things de- 
monſtrate this: one is, that the common whor: s (who often ufe copu- 

lation) have ſellom any children, the other is, that thoſe women whoſe 
huſbanes have been long abſent, after they come again, conceive very 
quickly. | 

And then let the time of copulæt on be convenient, that there may 
be no fear of ſurprize, for fear hinders conception. 

And let the time of copulation be natural, and not ſtirred up by 
provocz.tives : and obferve alſo, that the greater the woman's deſire 
of copulation is, the more ſubject the is to conceive, 

A loadftone carried about a woman cauſeth not only We 
but concord between man and wife. 

Things neceſſary for Women to obſerve after Conceptien. 

Women are very ſubje& to miſcarriages in the two firſt months af- 
ter conception, becauſe then the ligaments are weak and ſoon broken. 
To prevent which, let the woman every morning drink a good draught 


of ſage ale, and 't will do her abundance of good. 


But if ſigns of abortion or miſcarriage appear, let her lay a toaſt 
dipped in tent, in caſe muſkadel cannot be gotten to her navel, for this 
is very good: or let her take a Jittle garden tanſy, and having bruiſed 
it, ſprinkle it with muſkadel, and apply it to the navel, and ſhe will 
find it much better. Alſo tanſy infuſed in ale, like ſaze ate, and a 
draught drunk every morning is moſt excellent for ſuch women as 
are ſubject to miſcarriage, alfo take jucie of tanſy, clarify it, and boil 
it up into a ſyrup, with twice its weight, in ſugar and let a women 
take a ſpoonfu!, or two of it, in ſuch caſcs it will be an excellent pre- 
ſeryative againſt miſcarriages, 

Alſo let the air be temperate, ſleep n avoiding watching, 
and immoder ate exercife, with diſturbing paſſions, loud clamours, and 
filthy ſmells : and let her abſtain from all things which may provoke 
either the urine or the courſes, and alſo from all ſharp and windy 
meats, and let a moderate diet he obſerved. If the excrements of 


the guts be retained, lenify the belly with clyſters made of the decoc- 


tion of mallows, violets with ſugar and common oil; or make broth 
of burrage, bugloſs, beets, mallows, and take therein a little manna: 
but, on the contrary, if ſhe be trouble with a looſeneſs of the belly, 
let it not be topped without the judgment of a phyſician, for all uterire 
fluxes have a malignant quality in them, which muſt be evacuated and 
removed before the flux is ſtayed, 
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: CHAP. VL 
07 Barrenneſs with the Remedies againſt it, and the Signs of Inſufficiency 
both in Men and WWonen. | 
AVING, in the foregoing chapter, treated of conception, with 
the ſigns, and given directions to the women both before and 
after conception, I will in this chapter treat of the oppuſite to concep- 
tion, to wit, barrenneſs. 

If it is a bleſſiug to have children, then certainly barrenneſs muſt 
be a great curſe: And indeed in holy writ it is ſo accounted, and 
therefore, ſome are threatened that they ſhatl die childleſs ; and the 
wife of Jacob, even his beloved Rachel, cried ont to him, © Give me 
c:aldren, or elſe I die.“ Indeed it was a paſſionate expreſſion, and fell 
out according to her words, for the had children, and died in childbed. 
But to the ſubject in hand, which 1s barrenneſs. 

Barrenneſs is threefold, to wit, either natural, accidental or againſt 
nature, | 

Natural barrenneſs is when a woman is harren, though the inſtru- 
ments of generatio:: are perfect both in herſeif and huſband, and no 
prepoſterous and diabolical courſe uſed to cauſe it, and neither age 
nor diſeaſes, nor any natural defect hindering, aud yet the woman re- 
mains naturally barren, and concerves not. 

Now this may proceed from a natural cauſe ; for if the man and 
woman be of one complexion, they ſeldom have children, and the rea- 
ſon is clear, for, the univerſal courſe of nature being formed by the 
Almighty of a compoſition of contraries, cannot be increaſed by a a 
compoſition of likes, and therefore, if the conſtitution of the woman 
be hot and dry, as well as that of the man, there can be no conception, 
and if, on the contrary, the man thould be of a cold and moiſt conſti- 
tution, as well as the woman, the effect would be the ſame, and this 
barrenneſs is purely natural. The only way to help it is, for the people 
before they marry to obſerve each others conſtitutions and complexions 
if they deſigu to have children; if their complexion or cor:ſtitutions 
be alike, they are not fit to come together; for diſcordant natures 
make the only harmony in the works of generation. | 

Another natural cwuſe of barrennefs, is want of love between man 
and wife, love is that vital principle that ought to animate each organ 
in the act of generation, or elſe it will be ſpiritleſs and dull, for, if 
their hearts he not united in love, how ſhould their feed unite to 
cauſe conception? And this is ſufficiently evidenced, in that there 
never follows a conception upon a rape, therefore if men and women 
deſign to have children, let then take care to live ſo, that their hearts 
as well as their bodies may be united, or elſe they miſs of their expec- 
tions, 

A third cauſe of natural barrenneſs is the letting of virgins blood in 
the arm before their: natural courſes are come dawn, which is uſually 
in the fourteenth and ſixteenth years of their age, ſomet mes, 3 
before the thirteenth, but never before the twelfth. And becauſe uſu- 
ally they are out of order and indiſpoſed before their purgations come 
Gown, their parents run to adoRer to know what's the matter, and he 
ſtraight preſcribes opening a vein in the arm, ſecing it was fulneſs of 
blood which was the cauſe offending, and this makes her well at pre- 
ſent, and wher the young virgin happens to be in the ſage diſorder 
gain, the mother ſtraight runs to the ſurgeon, uſes the ſame remedy, 
and by theſe means the blood is diverted from its proper channel, ſe 
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that it comes not down to the womb, as in other women, whereby the 
womb dries up, and the woman is for ever barren. The way to prevein 
this, is to let no vitgin blood in the arm before her courſes come well 
down, but, if there be occaſion, in the foot, for that will bring the blood 
downward, and by that means provoke the menſtrues to come down, 

Another cauſe of natural barrenneſs is, the debillity of perſons in 
copulation ; if perſons perform not that act with all the heat and ar. 
dour that nature requires, they may as well let it alone, and expe& 
to have children without it; for frigidity and coldneſs never produce 
conception. Of the cute of this we will ſpeak, after I have {poken of, 

Accidental barrenneſs, which is what-is occaſioned by ſome morbif. 
ic matteror infirmity upon the body, either of the man or woman, 
which being removed, they become fruitful. And hence (as I have be. 
fore noticed) the firſt and great law of the creation was to increaſe and 
multiply, and barrenneſs is the direct oppoſition of that law, and fruſ- 


. tratcs the end of our creation; and it is ſo great an affliction to many 


to be without children, as to cauſe man and wife to have hard thoughts 
of one anciher, cach party thinking the cauſe is not, in them; [ 
ſhall here, for the fatisfaction of all well meaning people, ſet down the 
gns and cauli-s of inſufficiency boch in men and women, premiling this 
firk that When people have no children, they muſt not preſentiy blame 
either party, jor neither may be in the fault, but perhaps God ſees it 
not good (tor reaſons beſt known to himſelf) to give them any; of 
which we have divers iuſtances both in ſacred and profane hiſtory ; And 
though the Almighty, in the production of nature, works by natural 
means, yet where he witholds his bleſſing, natural means are ineffectu- 
al, for, it is his bleſſing, that it is the power and energy by which na- 
ture brings her productions forth. | 
- Signs and cauſes of Inſufficiency in Men, 
One cauſe may be ſome viciouſnels in the yard; as if the ſame be 


- Crooked, or any ligaments thereof diſtorted or broken, whereby the 


ways and paſſages through which the ſeed ſhould flow come to be ſtop- 
ped or vitiated. 

Another cauſe may be too much weakneſs of the yard and tender- 
neſs thereof, ſo that it is not ſtrongly enough erected to inject the ſeed 
into the womb, for, the ſtrength and ſtiffneſs of the yard very much 
conduce to conception, by reaſoa of the forcible injection of the ſeed, 

Alſo, if the ſtones have received any hurt, ſo that they cannot exer- 
ciſe their proper gift in producing ſeed; or, if they be oppreſſed with 
any inflammation or tumour, wound or ulcer, drawn up within the 
beliy, and not appearing outwardly, theſe are ſigns of inſufficiency 
and cauſes of barrenneſs. : 

Alſo, a man may be barren, by reaſon cf the defect of his ſeed : as, 
Firſt. If he caſt forth no ſeed at all, or leſs in ſubſtance than is 
needful ; or, Secondly, if tlie ſeed be vicious, or unfit for generation; 
as, on the one fide, it happens in bodies that are groſs and fat, the 
matter of it being defective; and on the other ſide, too much leanneis, 
or continual waſting or conſumption of the body deſtroys the ſeed, na- 
ture turning all the matter and ſubſtance thereof into nutriment 0: 
tie body. | 

Too frequeut copulation is alſo one great cauſe of barrenneſs in 
men, for it attracteth the ſeminal moiſture from the ſtones before it 15 
ſufficiently prepared and concocted,. ſ@ if any one by daily copulation 
ww exhauſt and draw out all the moiſture of his ſeed, then do the ſtones 
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draw the moiſt humouis from the ſuperior veins unto themſelves, and 
ſo having bu! little blood in them, they are forced of neceſſity to caſt it 
out raw and unconcocted ; and thus the ſtones, violently deprived of 
the moiſture of their veins, attract the ſame from the other ſuperior 
veins, and the ſipericr veins, from all the other parts of the body for 
their proper nouriſhment, thereby depriving the body of its vital ſpi- 
Titz ; aud therefoie no wonder that thoſe who uſe imnoderate copula- 
tion are very weak in their bodies, {e2ing their whole body is thereby 
d prived of its beſt and pureſt blood, and alſo of the vital ſpirits, inſo- 
much, that many who have been too much addicted to that pleaſure 
have killed themſelves in the act; and therefore, it is no wonder if 
ſuch unconcocted and undigeſted ſeed be unfit for generation. 

Gluttony and drunkenneſs, and other exceſſes, do alſo much hinder 
men from fruitfulneſs, and make them unfit for generation. But 
amongſt other c:mt2s of barrenneſs in men, this alſo is one that makes 
them barren, and alnoft of the nature of eunuchs, and that is the in- 
ciſion, or cutting of the veins behind the ears, which in caſe of diſtem- 
pers, is oftentime: done, for according to the opinion of moſt phyficians 
and anatomiſts, the ſeed tows from the brain by thoſe veins behind the 


ears more than from any other. part of the body: from whence it is very 


probable, the tranſmiſſion of the ſeed is hindered by cutting of the veins 

behind the ears, ſo that it cannot deſcend at all to the teſticles, or comes 

thither very crude aud raw. And thus much for ſigns of barrenn eſs 

in men. 
Signs and Cauſes of Inſufficiency, or Bar renneſs in Nomen. 

Although there are many cauſes of barrenneſs in women, yet the 
chief and principal are internal reſpecting either the privy parts of the 
womb, the ſeed, or the menitruous blood. 

Therefore Hippocrates ſaith (ſpeaking of either the eaſy or difficult 
conception in women) the firſt conſideration ovght to be had of their 
ſpecies, for little women are more apt to conceive than great, ſlender 
than groſs, white and fair than ruddy and high coloured, black than 
pale and wan ; thoſe which have their veins conſpicuous are more apt 
than others; but to be very fleſhy is evil; to have great ſwelling breaſts 
Is good. | : 

The next thing to be conſidered is, the monthly purgations, whether 
they have them duly every month; if they flow plentifully,are of a good col- 
our, whether they have them equally every month; for ſo they cught to be. 

Then the womb or place of conception is to be conſidered : it ought 
to be clean and ſound, dry and foft, not retracted, nor di aun up, nor 
prone, nor deſcending downward, the mouth thereof turned away, nor 
too cloſe ſhut, But to be more particular. 

The firſt parts to be ſpoken of are the Pudenda, or privities, and the 
womb ; when theſe are ſhut and encloſed either by nature or againſt 


nature, ſuch women are called imferforate ; for in ſome women the mouth 


of the womb continues compreſſed, or cloſed up, from the time of their 
birth, until the coming down of their courſes ; and then on a ſudden, 
when their terms preſs forward to purgation, they are moleſted with 
great and unuſual pains ; Some of theſe break of their. own accord, 
others are diſſected and opened by a phyſician ; others never breik at 
all and then it brings death. ; 

All theſe Aetius particularly handles, ſhewing tL:t the womb is ſkut 
three manner of ways, which hinders cenception; fuſt, when ike hrs 
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ok the Pudenda grow or cleave together; ſecond, when there are cer. 
tain membranes growing in the middle part of the matrix within ;— 
third, when (though the lips and boſom of the Pudenda may appear 
fair and open) the mouth of the womb may be quite ſhut up: all which 
are occaſions of barrenneſs, in that they hinder both the uſe of man, the 
monthly courſes, and conception. | | 

But amongſt all the cauſes of barrenneſs in women, the greateſt is in 
the womb, which is the field of generation: and, if the field be cor- 
rupted, it is in vain to expect any fruit, let it be never ſo well ſown ;— 
for it may be unfit for generation, by reaſon of the many diſtempers to 
which it is ſubjeR, as, for inſtance, overmuch heat and overmuch cold, 
for women whoſe wombs aretoo thick and cold cannot conceive, becauſe 
coldneſs extinguiſheth the natural heat of the human ſeed. 

Immoderate moiſture of the womb alſo deſtroys the ſeed 'of man, 
and makes it ineffectual, as corn ſown in fens and marſhes ; and fo 
doth overmuch dryneſs of the womb, ſo that the ſeed periſheth for 
want of nutriment. 

Immoderate heat of the womb is alſo a cauſe of barrenneſs; for it 
ſcorcheth up the ſeed, as corn ſown in the draugRt of ſummer : for im. 
«+20derate heat hurts all the parts of the body, and no conception can 
uve to be nouriſhed in that woman. | 

Alſo when unnatural humours are engendered: as too much phlegm, 
tympanies, wind, water, worms, or any ſuch evil humours abounding, 
contrary to nature; it cauſes barrenneſs, as does alſo the terms not 
coming down in due order, as I have already ſaid. 

A woman may alſo have other accidental cauſes of barrenneſs, as ſud- 
den frights, anger, fear, griefs, and perturbation of the mind ; too vio- 
lent exerciſes, as leaping, dancing, running after copulation, and the 
like. But Iwill now add ſome figns whereby we may know thoſe 
things. 

If the cauſe of barrenneſs be in the man through overmuch heat in 
his ſeed, the woman may eaſily feel that in receiving it. E 

If the nature of the womb be too hot, and ſp unfit for conception, it 
will appear by having her terms very little, and their colour inclining 
to yellowneſs ; ſhe is alſo very haſty, choleric, and crafty, her pulſe, 
beats very ſwift, and ſhe is very deſirous of copulation. 

If you would know whether the fault lies in the man or woman, 
ſprinkle the man's urine upon one lettuce leaf, and the woman's upon 
another, and that which dries away firſt-is unfruitful. Alſo, take five 
wheat corns, and ſeven beans, put them into an earthen pot, and let 
the party make water therein; let this ſtand ſeven days, and if in that 
time they begin to ſprout, then the party is fruitful, but if they ſprout 
not, then the party is barren, whether it be man or woman. This 154 
certain ſign. 

There are ſome that make this experiment of a woman's fruitful- 
Is: Take myrrh, red ſtorax, and ſome ſuch odoriferous things, and 
make a'perfume of it, which let the woman receive into the neck of 
the womb through a funnel ; if ſhe feel the ſmoke aſcend through het 
body to her noſe, then ſhe is fruitful, otherwiſe barren. | 

Some alſo take garlick and heat it, let the woman lie on her bac“ 
upon it, and if the feels the-ſcent thereof aſcend to her noſe, it is a ſign 
of fruitfulneſs. | | 

Culpepp& and others, give a great deal gf credit to the following ex 
netiment. : Þ. 
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Take a handful of barley, and ſteep half of it in the urine ofthe man, 
aud the other half in the urine of the woman, for the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours, and then take it oat, and ſet the woman's by itſelf, and the 
man's by itſelf; ſet it in a flower pot, or ſome other thing where you 
may keep it dry ; then water the man's every morning with his own 
urine, and the woman's with hers,” and that which grows firſt is the 
moſt fruitful, and if one grow not at all that party is naturally barren. 

But now having ſpoke enough of the diſeaſe, it is high time to affign 
the cure. 

If barrenneſs proceedeth from ſtoppage of the menſes, let the wo- 
man ſweat, for that opens the parts, and the beſt way to ſweat is in a 
hot-houſe. Then let the womb he ſtrengthened by drinking a draught 
of white wine, wherein a handful of ſtinking arrack, firſt bruiſe}, has 
been boiled, for by a certain magnetic virtue, it ſtrengthens the womb, 
and by a ſympathetic quality, removes any diſeaſe thereof. To which 
add alſo a handful of vervain, which is very good to ſtrengthen both 
tie womb and the head, which are commonly aflited together by a 
ſympathy. . 

Having uſed this two or three days, if they come not down, take of 
cala mint, penny royal, thyme, betony, dittany, burnet, feverſew, mug- 
wort, ſage, piony- roots, juniper berries, half a handful of theſe, or 
ſ many of them as can be gotten ; let all thets be boiled in beer, and 
drank for her ordinary drink. | 

Take one part of gentian, two parts of centaury. diſtil them with ale 
in an alembick, after you have bruiſed the gentinn-roots, and infuſed 
them well. This water is an admirable remedy to rovoke the terms. 
But if you have not this water in readineſs, take a dram of centaury, 
2nd half a dram -of gentian-roots, beat them to powder, and take it 
in the morning in white wine, or elſe take a handful of centaury, and 
half a handful of gentian- roots bruiſed ; boil it in poſſet drink, and 
drink a draught of it at night going to hel, Seed of wild-navew beat- 
en to powder, and a dram of it taken in the morning in white wine, is 
alſo very good. But if this doth nof do, you muſt let blood in the legs. 
Aid be ſure you adminiſter your medicine a little before the full of the 
moon, or between the new and full moon, hut by no means in the 
wane of the moon; if you do you will find them ineffectual. 

If barrenneſs proceeds from the overflowing of the menſtrues, then 
ſtrengthen the womb, as you were taught before, and afterwards anoint 
the reins of the back with oil of roſes, oil of myrtles, or oil of quinces, 
every night, and then wrap a piece of white baize about your reins, the 
cotcon-ſide next your ſkin, and keep the ſame always to it. But above 
all, I commend this medicine to yon; take comfrey leaves or roots, 
and clowns, wound-wort, of each one handful, bruife them well, and 
boil them in ale, and drink a go draught of it every now and then: 
or take caſſia, cinnamon, lignea, opium, of ech two drams : myrrh, 
white pepper, galbanum, of each one dram ; diſſolve the gum and opi- 
um in white wine, beat the reſt into powder; then make them into 
pills, by mixing them together exactly, 2nd let the patient take two 
pills every »wight going to bed; but let not both the pills exceed fifteen 
grains. 

It bar renneſs proceed from a flux of the womb, the cure mutt be ac- 
cording to the cauſe producing it, or which the flux proceeds from, 
which may be known by its igns ; for a flux of the wemb being a 
eontinual diſt: ilation from it for a long time together, the colour of 
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what is volded ſh2ws what humour it is that offends ; in ſome it is red, 
and that proceeds from blood putrefied ; and in ſome it is yellow, and 
that denotes choler; in others white and pale, and that denotes phlegm, 
If pure blood comes out, as if a vein was opened, ſome corroſion or 
knawing of the womb is to be feared. Ailof them are known by theſe 
ſigns. : 

The place of conception is continually moiſt with the humours, the 
place is coloured, the party loaths meats, and breathes with difficulty; 
the eyes are much ſwollen, which is ſometimes with pain. If the of- 
fending humour be pure blood, then you muſt let blood in the arm, 
and the cephalic vein is fitteſt to draw back the blood, and then let the 
juice of plantain and'comſrey be injected into the womb. If phlegm 
be the cauſe, let cin 1amon be the ſnice uſed in all her meats and drinks; 
and let her take a little venice treacle or mithridate every morning; 
let her boil burnet, mugwort, featherfew and vervain in all broths, 
Alſo half a dram of myrrh taken every morning is :n excellent remedy 
azainſt this malady. If choler be the cauſe, let her take hurrage, bug- 
loſs, red roſes, endive, and ſuecory roats, lettuce and white poppy-ſeed, 
of each a handfal ; boil theſe in white wine till one half is waſted ; let 
her drink half a pint every morning; to which half pint add ſyrup of 
peach flowers and ſyrup. of chicory, of each one ounce, with a little 
rhubarb ; and this will gently purge her. If it proceed from putreſied 
blood, let her blood in the foot, and then ſtrengthen the womb, as 
I have directed, in ſtopping the menſtrues. 

If barrenneſs be occaſioned by the falling out of the womb, as ſome- 
times happens, let her apply ſweet ſcents to her noſe, ſuch as civet, gal- 
banum, ſtyrax calamitis, wood of aloes, and ſuch other things as are of 
that nature, and let her lay ſtinking things to the womb, ſuch as aſſa- 
{retida, oil of amber, or the ſmoke of her own hair burnt ; for this is 
certain that the womb flies from all ſtinking, and applies to all ſweet 
things. But the moſt infallible cure in this caſe is this; take a com- 
mo: burdock leaf (which you may keep dry if you pleaſe all the year) 
apply this to her head, and it will draw the womb downward. Bur- 
tee beaten into powder, has alſo the like virtue; for by a magnetic 
power it draws the womb which way. you pleaſe, according as it is ap- 
plied. ' | 

If barrenneſs proceed from a hot cauſe, let the party take whey and 
clarify it, then boil plantain leaves and roots in it, and drink it for her 
ordinary drink. Let her alſo inject the juice of plantain into he womb 
with a ſyringe: If it be in the winter, when you cannot get the juice, 
make a ſtrong decoction of the roots and leaves in water, and inject 
that up with a ſyringe ; but let it be blood warm, and you will find this 
medicine of great efficacy. And further, to take away barrenneſs 
proceeding from hot cauſes, tae often conſerve of roſes, cold lozenges 
made of tragacanth, the confection of tricantelia, and uſe to ſmell cam- 


phire, roſe water, and ſaunders. It is alſo good to bleed the bafilica, 


or liver vein, and then take this purge ; take electuarum de epithimo 
de ſacco roſarum, of each twodrams and a half, clarified whey four oun- 
ces; mix them well tog2ther, and take it in the morning faſting ; ſleep 
after it about an hour and a half, an faſt four hours after it; and about 
an hour before you eat any thing driak a good draught of whey. Allo 


take lily- water four ounces ; mardrogar- water one ounce, ſaffron half 
a ſcruple ; beat the ſaffron to powder, and mix it with the waters, aud 


drink them warm in the morning; uſe tis eight days together. 
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Here follxauethj ſome excellent Remed':s againſt Barrenneſs and to cauſe Fruit- 
fulrefs. | 
AKE broom flowers, „ ſeed, cummin, mugwort, 
featherfeiv, of each half a ſcruple; aleos half an ounce ; India 
ſalt, ſatfron, of each half a dram, beat and mix well together, and put it 
into five ounces of featherfew water warm, ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand 
and dry in a warm place: and thus do two or three times one after a- 
nother ; then make each dram into ſix pills, and take ane of them eve- 
ry other night before ſupper. | 
A confection very good againſt harrenneſs. Take piſrachia, pingles, 
eringoes, of each half an ounce ; ſaffron one dram, lignum aloes, 
gallingale, mace, caryophilla, balm flowers, red and white behen, of 
each four ſcruples ; ſhaven ivory, caſſia bar, of each two ſcruples ; ſy- 
rup of conf. ted ginger twelve ounces ; white ſugar ſix ounces ; de- 


coct all theſe well together, then put to it of muſk and amber, of each 


half a ſcruple : take thereof the quantity of a nutmeg three times a day; 
in the morning and an hour before noon, and an hour after ſupper. 

Bat if the cauſe of barrenneſs either in man or woman, be through 
the ſcarcity or diminution of the natural ſeed, then ſuch things are to 
be taken as do increaſe the ſeed, and incite or ſtir up venery and far- 
ther conception; which I ſhall here ſet down, and fo conclude this 
chapter of barrenneſs. _ 

For this, yellow rape ſeed baked in hread is very good; alſo young 
fat fleſh, not too much ſalted 3 alſo ſaffron, the tails of ſtincus, and 
long pepper prepared in wine: let ſuch perſons eſchew alſo ſour, ſharp, 
doughy and flimy meats, long ſleep after meat, ſurfeiting and drunk- 
enneſs, as much as they can; keep themſelves from ſorrow, grief, vex- 
ation and care. 

Theſe things following, increaſe natural ſeed and tir up to venery, 
and recover the ſeed again when loſt, viz. eggs, milk, rice boiled in 
milk; ſparrow's brains, fleth, bones and all; the ſtones and pizzles of 
bulls, bucks, rams, and boars ; alſo cock tones, lamb ſtones, partridges, 
quails and pheaſant's eggs ; and this is an undeniable aphoriſm, that 
whatſoever any creature is addicted untc, they move or incite the man 
or woman that eats them to the like : and therefore partridges, quails, 
ſparrows, &c. being extremely addicted to venery, they work the ſame 
effect in thoſe men and women that eat them. Alto to take notice, that 
in what part of the body the faculty, which you would ſtrengthen hes, 
rake the ſame part of the body of another creature in whom the faculty 
is ſtrong for a medicine. As, for inſtince, the procreative faculty lies in 


the teſticles ; therefore cock ſtones, lamb ſtancs, &c. are proper to ſtir. 


up venery. I will alſo give you another general rule; creatures th..t 
are fruitfal, being eaten, make them fruitful that eat them; as crabs, 
tubſters, prawns, pigeons, &c. 

Authors have ſet down ſeveral ways for the prevention of barren. 
neſs; to carry the herb St. Joh 1's Wort about them; which for that 
cauſe was called by the ancie::ts Fuga Demonarn, or the Devil driver, 
Alto to carry a load ſtone ab: ut them, was accounted a great preſerva- 
tive: as Fkewiſe a plaiſter ot S:. ſohn's Wort laid tothe reins. And laſt- 
ly, the heat of a turtle dove carried about them; but theſe are only for 
prevention. But you will ſey, how if prevention come too late, and 
the miſchief he done already, and the man cannot give his due bene vo- 
leuce? muſt the poor man * helpleſs, aud the good woman go 
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Without what ſhe is married for ? No, there is help even in this caſe al. 
o: and the cure is eaſy, which though the reader may ſcruple to be. 
ie ve, yet it has been tried and found effectual; it is no more than this, 

let the man only make water through his wife's wedding ring, and the 

enchantment will be broke : and thus one piece of witchcraft is made 
to drive out another, But I will here put a period to this chapter, 


Of the pleaſure and advantage of Marriages ; with the unequal Matches, and” 


: the ruinous effect of unlawful Love. 

E have hitherto been treating of the generation-of man, which 

is effected by man and woman in the action of coition or cop- 

ulation, But this can be no ways lawfully done but by thoſe who 

are joined together in wedlock, according to the inſtitution of the 

Creator in paradiſe when he firſt brought man and woman together : 

Which being fo it neceſſarily leads to treat of the pleaſure and advan. 
tage of a married life, 

And ſure there is none that reaſonably queſtion the pleaſure and 
advantage of a married life that does but reflect upon its author, or the 
time and place of its inſtitution. The author and inſtitutor of mar. 
zlage was no other than the great Lord of the whole univerſe, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, whoſe wiſdom is infinite, and there. 
fore knew what was beſt for us, and whoſe goodneſs is equal to 
his wiſdom, and therefore inſtituted marriages, as what was beſt for 


the man whom he had but juſt created, and whom he looked upon as ſhort 


of that complete happineſs which he had deſigned him whilk he was 
alone and had not the help mate provided for him, The time of its 
inſtitution is no leſs remarkable; it was whilſt our firſt parents were 
cloathed with that virgin purity and innocence in which they were creat- 
ed; itwasatatime wherein they had a bleſſed and uninterrupted converſe 
and communion with their great Creator ; and were complete in all 
the perfections both of mind and body, being the lively image of him 
that created them; it was at a time when they could curiouſly ſurvey 
the ſeveral.incomparable beauties and perfections of each other, with- 
out fin, and knew not what it was to luſt ; it was at this happy time the 
Almighty divided Adam from himfelf, and of a crooked rib made him 
an help mate for him; and by inſtituting marriage, united him unto 


himſelf again in Wedlock's ſacred bands. And this muſt needs ſpeak . 


very highly in commendation ofa married life, 


But we have yet conſidered only the time; now let us confider next 


what place it was wherein at firſt this marriage knot was tied, and we 
ſhall find the place was Paradiſe, a place formed by the great Creator 
for delight and pleaſure : and in our uſual. dialect when we ſhould ſhew 
the higheſt ſatisfaction we take in, and give the greateſt commendation 
to a place, we can aſcend no higher than to affirm it was like a Para- 
diſe, There are many curious delicacies and delights to pleaſe the 
eye and charm the ear in the.gardens of princes and noblemen ; but 
paradiſe did certainly outdo them all, the ſacred Scripture giving of 
its high encomiums. It was pleaſant as the gardens of God, It was 
in the midſt of Paradiſe, the centre of delight and happineſs, tkat Adam 
was unhappy while in a ſingle ſtate ; and therefore marriage may prop- 


erly be ſtiled the Paradiſe of Paradiſe itſelf. 


I will ſhew you the love of a good wife to her huſband in an illuſtri- 
ous example of a queen of our own nation, 
King Edward the firſt making a voyage to Pileſtine, for the recoy- 
ery of the Holy Land, in which expedition he was very victorious. and 
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fac ceſsful, took his queen along with him, who willingly accompanied 


him in all the dangers he expoſed himſelf to, It ſo happened that 
after ſeveral victories obtained, which made him both beloved with a 
feared, he was wounded by a Turk, with an impoiſoned arrow, which 


all the king's phyſicians, concluded mortal, unleſs ſome human ceature 
would ſuck away the poiſonous blood out of the wound : at the ſame 


timedeclaring thitit would be the death of thoſe that did it: upon this 


the thing was propoſed to ſeveral of the courtiers ; but they all waved 
this piece of loyalty ; and as well as they pretended to love the king, yet 
loved their own lives better; and therefore witha compliment declined - 
it, which, when the noble queenperceived, and that the king muſt die for 


the want of ſuch a kind aſſiſtance, ſhe, with a braveneſs worthy of her- 
ſelf, declared ſhe was relolved herſelf to undertake his cure, and 


venture her own life to ſave the king her huſband ; and fo accordingly - 
ſucked the poilonous matter from the wound, and thereby ſaved the 


king: and, Heaven which did inſpire her with that generous reſolution, 
preſerved her too, as a reward for her great conjugal affection. 


But that which renders marriage ſuch a mormo, and makes it look 


like ſuch a bugbear to our modern ſparks, are thoſe unhappy conſe- 


quences that too often attend it ; for there are few but ſee what in- 
auſpicious torches Hymen lights at every wedding ; what unlucky - 


hands link in the wedding ring, nothing but fears and jars, and diſcon- 
tents or jealoufies, a curſe as cruel or elſe barrenneſs, are all the bleſſ- 
ings which crown the genial bed. But it is not marriage that is to blame 
for this, the things are only the effects of forced and unequal matches; 
when greedy parents, for the thirft of gold, will match a daughter 
that is fcarce ſeventeen to an old miſer that is above three ſcore, can any 
think they two can ever agree, whoſe inclinations are as different as 
the months of June and January ? This makes the woman (who ſtill 
wants a huſband, for he old miſer is fcarce the ſhadow of one) either 
to wifh, or may be to contrive his death, to whom her parents thus 
againſt her will, have yoked her; or elfe to ſatisfy ner natural inelin- 
ations ſhe throws herſelf into the arms of unlawful love, both of which 


os 


are equally deſtructive, and which might both have been prevented, 


had her greedy inconſiderate parents provided her ſuch a match as had 


deen ſuitable and proper. A ſad truth of which an inſtance follows. 


There lived ia Warwickſhire a gentleman of very good eſtate ; who - 


bein; grown ancient at the death of his firſt wiſe, thought of marrying 
his ſon and heir, then at man's eftate, to the daughter of a neighbouring 
gentle man, of an ancient family and a fair eſtate, who approved of the. 
motion, and agreed to give 5000l. with-his daughter upon her marriage. 
with the young gentleman.” No ſooner had the father a fight of the 
yourg-lady, but forgetting his ſon, became a ſuitor for himſelf; and to 
obtain her, offered as much money for her (beſides the ſettling a good 
jointure on her) as her father had promiſed to give with her to his fon, 
This liberal offer ſo-wrought on her lady's father, that what with per- 
ſuaſions, and with menaces, he forced his daughter unwillingly to con- 
ſeat, to be married to the old man, But as ſhe was in a manner com- 
pelled to this unequal match, ſo ſhe never lived contentedly with him; 
tor her affections wandering after other men, ſhe gave entertainment 


to a young gentleman of twenty two years of age, whom ſhe liked much! 
better than her huſband, as one more ſuitable to h:r young years; that 


e grew impatient for her huſband's death, therefore ſought to cut that 


thread of life ſhe was of opinion nature lengthened. out too long; and“ 
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to that end having corrupted her waiting woman, and a groom belong. 
ing to the ſtable, ſhe reſolved by their aſſiſtance, and that of her enamo- 
rato, to murder him in his bed by ſtrangling him; which reſolution 
(although her lover failed her and came not at the time ſhe appointed 
him, recoiling at the diſmal apprehenſion of a fact ſo horrid) ſhe execut. 
ed only by her ſervants. For watching till her huſband was aſleep, ſhe 
let in thofe aſſaſſins, and then caſting a long towel about his neck, ſhe 
cauſed the groom to lie upon him, that he might not ſtruggle, whilſt ihe 
and her maid, by ſtraining the towel, ſtopped his breath. And now, the 
next thing was how to prevent diſcovery ; and to that end they carried 
him to another room, where a cloſe ftool was placed, on which they 
fet him; and when the maid and groom were both withdrawn and the 
_ coaft clear, ſhe made ſuch an hedeous outcry in the houſe, wringing her 
hands, and pulling off her hair, and weeping ſo extremely, that none 
ſuſpe ed her; for the alledged, that milling him ſometime out of bed, 
ſhe went to fee what was the matter he ſtaid ſo long, found him dead 
fitting on his cloſe ſtool : which ſeeming very plaufible, prevented all 
ſuſpicions of his death. And being thus rid of her huſband, ſhe ſet a 
greater value on her beauty, and quite ſhook off her former lover (per- 
haps becaufe he had implicitly refuſed to be an actor in her huſband's 
tragedy) and coming up to London, made the beſt market of her beauty 
that ſhe could. But murder is a crime that ſeldom goes unpuniſhed to 
' the grave : in two years after, juſtice overtook her, and brought to light 
this horrid deed of darknets. The groom (one of the actors of this fatal 
tragedy, being retained a ſervant with the ſon and heir of the old mur- 
dered Gentleman, for whom the lady was at firſt deſigned) with ſome 
other ſervants attending him to Coventry, hisguilty conſcience (he being 
in hi$ cups) forced him upon his knees to beg forgiveneſs of his maſter for 
the murder of his father. And taking him aſide, acquainted him with 
all the circumſtances of it. 
The gentleman, though ſtruck with horror and amaz ment at the dif. 
covery of ſo vile a fact, yet gave the groom good words, but ordered his 
ſervants to have an eye upon him, that he might notefcape when ſober; 
and yet eſcape he did, for all their vigi'ence, and being got to the ſea 
fide, he attempted three times to put to ſea, but was as often forced back 
by contrary winds; where being purſued and :pprehended by his maſter, 
he was brought back a priſoner to Warwick, as was, ſoon after, the lady 
and her gentlewomen alſo, who were all juſtly executed for that horrid 
murder: The lady was burned on WolJvey-heath, and the two fervants 
ſuffered death at Warwick : leaving the world a ſad example of the diſ- 
mal conſequences of doting love, forced marriages, and unequal matches. 
And thonghgi: many ſuch like matches, the miſchief does not run ſo 
high, as to break forth into adultery and murder, but the young lady, 
from a principle of virtue and the fear of God, curbs her natural inclis 
nations, and preſerves her chaſtity yet even in this very caſe, her huſ- 
band, conſcious of the abatement of his youthfu! vigour, and his own 
weak imbecile performance of the conjugal rites, ſuipects his virtu- 
aus lady and watches over her with Argus' eyes, making himſelf and 
her unhappy by his ſenſelefs jealouſy ;- and though he happens to have 
children by her (which may well be, having io good ground to improve 
on) yet can ſcarcely think they are his own, His very fleep is diſturbed 
with the dreams of cuckoldom and horns ; nor dares he keep a pack of 
honds for fear Actæon's fate ſhould follow him. Theſe are a few of 
the ſad effects of old mens doiaye, and unequal matches, ; 
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Bit let us turn the tables now, and ſee if it be better on the other 
file, when a young ſpark about two and twenty marries a granum of 
three ſcore and ten, with a.face more wrinkled than a piece of tripe.. 
This I am ſure, is more unnataral : Here can be no increaſe, unleſs of 
sold, which oftentimes the old hag (for one can call her no better) that 
marries a young boy to ſatisfy her letcherons itch, conveys away before 
her marriage, to her own relations, and leaves the expecting coxcomb 
nothing but repentance for his portion. Pocket expenſes perhaps ſhe 
will allow him, and for thoſe ſlender wages he is bound to do the hafeſt 
druggery. But, if he mcets with money, which was the only motive of 
he match (her gold being the greateſt cordial at the widding feaſt) he 
does profuſely ſquander it away, and riots in exceſs amongſt his whores, 
hoping, ere long, his antiquated wife will take a voyage to another 


world, and leave him to his liberty ; whilſt the old grandame, finding 


her money waſted, and herſelf deſpiſed, is filled with thoſe reſentments 
that jealouſy, envy, and neglected love can give, hoping each day, to ſee 
him in his grave, though ſhe has almoſt both feet in her own: thus, 
they each day wiſh for each others death, which if it comes not quickly, 
they often help to haſten, 

But theſe are ſtill excreſcences ob marriage, and are the errors of the 
people marrying, and not the fault of marriage itſelf, For, let that be 
what Gol at firſt ordained, a nuptial of two hearts, as well as bands, 
whom equal years and mutual love has firſt united, before the perſons 
join their hands, and ſuch will tell you, that mortals can enjoy no greater 
happineſs on this ſide of heaven. 


CHAP. VIE 
Directions to both Sexes, Bog to manage themſelves in the Act of Coition, or 
Fenereal Embraces. 
] AVING ſhewed, in the former chapter, the pleaſures and advan» 
tages of marriage, I will now give ſome directions to the new 
married perſons, how to manage themſelves in the exerciſe of one of the 
createſt, moſt natural and agreeable pleaſures thereof, and that is their 
nocturnal or venereal embraces ; a pleaſure peculiar to a married life, 
or at leaſt it ought to be ſo, for it is not permitted to any beſides. And 
let not any think it ſtrange that we pretend to give directions to do 
what nature teacheth every one, ſince it is well known, that nature has 
been aſſiſted by art in ſome of our moſt noble obſervations ; beſides, it 


is not the bare performning of that act that they are directed to, but 
the performing of it ſo that it may be efficacious for the production or 
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generation of man, which our great maſter Ariſtotle deſigns in this laſt * 


legacy to the world. To which purpoſe, ſome things are to be obſerved 
previous to this a& and ſome things conſequent upon it. 
Firſt, Things previous to it. 

When married perſons deſfizn to foll»w the propenſions of nature for 
the production of the fair images of themfelycs, let every thing that 
looks like care and buſineſs he baniſhed from their thoughts, for all 
ſuch things are enemies to Venus; and let their animal and vital ſpirits 
be powerfully exhilarated by ſome briſk aa | ge 1erous reſtoratives ; and 
let them, to invigorate their fancies, ſurvey the lovely beauties of eacly 
other, and bear the bright ideas of them in their minds. And fume 
have thought it neceſſary, for the further heightening of their joys, for 
the briſk bridegrom to delineate the ſcene of their approaching happi- 
a:{s unto the amourous bride, in ſe.ne ſuch heraical rapture as this: 


* 
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I will enjoy thee now, my faireſt; come, | t 
And fly with me to love's elyſium; d 
Now my enfranchis'd hand on every fide | | | 
Shall &er thy naked, poliſt d iv' ry flide. | t1 
New, free as th ambient air, I will behold il 
Thy braided ſnoau, and thy unbraided gold, al 
M curtain now, though of tranſparent lawn, | | fi 
Shall be before thy virgin treaſuer drawn, tt 
Now thy rich mine, to my iuquiring oye f 01 
Expos'd, ſlall ready for my mintage je. In 

My rudder, 2oith thy bold hand, like a try'd al 
And ſt i ful pilot, thou ſhalt fteer, and guide tu 
My-bark ints- Love's channel where it all di 
Dance, as the bounding warves do riſe and fall. tr 
And my tall pinnace in the Ciprian freight | w 
Shall ride at anchor, and unlade her freight, ar 


Faving by theſe; and other amorous, arts which love can better die- w 
date than my pen, wound up your fancies to the higeſt pitch and deſire. ſu 
Perform thoſe rites which mighty Love requires, th 
And with each ot ner quench your am*rous fires, Vie 
But then, in the ſecond place, when coition is over, ſome further di- fo 
rections are neceſſary ; and therefore, let the bridegroom take heed how in 
he retreats too ſoon out of the field of love, leſt he ſhould thereby leave of 
an entrance too open, and cold ſhould ftrike into the womb. But, after in 
he has given time for the matrix to cloſe up, he may withdraw and leave eg 
the bride in her ſoft repoſe, which onght to be with all the calmneſs that yo 
the filent night, and a mind free from all diſturbing care, can give, in- | 
clining her to reſt on her right ſide, and not removing, without great 
occaſion, till ſhe has taken her firſt fleen. She alſo ought to have a great 
eare of ſneezing, and avoid coughing, if it is poilible, or any other thing 
that cauſes a too violent emotion of the body: Neither ſhould theſe am- 
orous engagements be too often reiterated, till the conception be con- 
firmed.; and even then the bridegroom ſhonld remember, that it is a 
market that laſts all the year, and ſo fhould bave a care of ſpending his 
ſock too laviſhly, Nor would the bride like him at all the worſe for 
it : for women rather chuſe to have a thing weil done, than to have it 
often, and well aud often too can never hold out. 


CHAP IX. 


The Midwives Vad:-Mecum : Containing particular Directions for Midwives, 

7 | Nurſes, Sc. | * | 
OSE who take upon them the office of a Midwife, onght to take 

care to fit themſel ves for that employment, with the knowledge A 

of thoſe things that are neveffary for the faithful diſcharge thereof. And bea 
fuch perſons oug,:;t ta be of the middle age, neither tov young nor too ff wit 
old, and of > good habit of body, nor ſubject to diſeaſes, fears or ſuuden 1 
frights ; nor are the qualifications aſſigned for a good ſurgeon 1mproper ¶ ſo e 
for a midwife, viz. a lady's hand, a» hawk's eye, and a hon's heart: to chil 
which may he added, activity of body, and convenient ſtrength, with cle: 
eaution arid diligence, not ſubject to drowſineſs, nor apt to he impatient, I 
She ought alſe to he ſober, affable, courteous, chaſte ; not covetous, nor | 7 as 
fubje& to paiſion, but hount:ful and compaſſionate. And, above all, the I her 
ought to be qualified as the Egyptian midwives of old, that is, to have ſeq, 
the fear of Gad, which is the principal thing in every ſtate and condi- fore 
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tion, and will furniſh her, in all occaſions, both with knowledge and 
diſcretion. | | 
When the time of birth draws near, and the.good woman, finds her 
travailing pains begin to come uj on her, let her ſend for her midwife 
in time; better too ſoon than too late, and get thoſe things ready which 
are proper upon ſuch occaſions. When the midwife comes, let her firſt 
find whether the true time of the birth be come, for want of obſerving 
this hath ſpoiled many a child, and endangered the life of the mother, 
or at leaſt put her to twice as much pain as ſhe needed. For unſkiltul 
midwives not minding this, have given things to force down the child, 
and thereby diſturbing the natural courſe of her labour: whereas, na- 
ture works beſt in her own time and way. I do confeſs, it is ſomewhat 
difficult to know the true time of ſome womens” labour, they being 
troubled with pains ſo long before their true labour comes, in ſome, 
weeks before, the reaſon of which I conceive to bethe heat of the reins, 
and this may be known by the ſwelling of their legs; and therefore 
when women with child find their legs to ſwell much, they may be aſ- 
ſured that their reins are too hot. For the cure whereof, let them cool 
the reins before the time of their labour, with oil of poppies, and oil of 
violets, or water lilies, by anointing the reins of their back with them; 
for ſuch women whoſe reins are overhot, have uſually hard la our. But 
in this eaſe, above all the remedies that I know, I p efer the decoction 
of plantain leaves and roots; you may make a ſtrong decoction of them 
in water, and then having ſtrained and clarified it with the white of an 
egg, boil it into a ſyrup with its equal weight in ſugar, and keep it for 
your uſe. | 

There are two ſkins that compaſs the child in the womb, the one is 
the amnias, and this is the inner ſkin ; the other is the alantois, and this 
is the ſkin that holts the urine of the child during the time that it 
abides in the womb : both thoſe ſkins, by the violent ftirring of the 
child near the time of the birth, are broken: and then the urine and 
ſweat of the child contained in them fall down to the neck of the womb ; 
and this is that which the midwives call the water, and 1s an infallible 
fizn that the birth is near; ſo the child is no longer able to ſubſiſt in the 
womb, when thoſe ſkins are broken, than a naked man is in the cold 
air, Theſe waters, if the child comes preſently after them, facilitate 
the labour, by mak ing the paſſage flippery ; and therefore the midwife 
muſt have a care that ſhe for ce not the water away, for na.ure knows 
better the true time of the birth than ſhe, and uſually retains the water 
till that time. ; 

| Several Medicines to cauſe ſpeedy Delivery. 
LOADSTONE held in her left hand, Take wild tanſy and bruiſe 
it, and apply it to the woman's noſtrils, Take date ſtones and 


beat them to powder, and let her take half a dram of them in white 


wine at a time. 4 
Take parſley, bruiſe it and preſs out the juice, and put it up, bein 
fo dipped, into the mouth of the womb, and it will prefertly cauſe the 
child to come away, though it be dead, and after burden alſo; befides, it 
cleanſeth the womb, and alſo the child in the womb of all groſs humours. 

Let no midwife ever force away a child, unleſs ſhe be ſure it is dead, 
I once was where a woman was in labour, which being very hard, 
her midwife ſent for another midwife to aſſiſt her, which midwife 
ſending the firſt down fairs, and deſigning to have the honour herſelf, 
forced away the body of the chad, and left the. head behind, of which 
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the woman was forced afterwards to be delivered by a man midwife, 


After the child is born, great care is to be taken by tlie midwives in 
cutting the navel ſtring, which, though by ſome is accounted but a trife, 
vet it requires noi e of the leaſt ſkill of a midwite to do it with tha: 
prudence and judgment that it ought. And that it may be done io, you 
mult conſider as ſoon as the Clad 1s freed from its mother, whether :t 
be weak or ſtrong (for both the vital and natural ſpirits are commuti— 
cated by ine mother of the chili by the navel firing) if the child be 
weak, put back gently part of the vital and natural blood in the body 
of the child by its navel, for that recruits a weak child; but, if the child 
be ftrong you may forbear. | 

As to the manner of cutting the child's navelſtring, let the ligature or 
binding be very ſtrong, and be ſure do not cut it off very near the 


binding, left the binding uulooſe. You nccd not fear to bind the nave! 
ſtring very hard, becauſe it is void uf ſenſe and the part of the navel 


Kring which you leave on, falls oft in its own accord in a few days; the 
whole coui ſe of nature being now changed into the child, it having 
another way ordained to nuuriſh it, It is no matter with what iuſtru— 
ment you cut it off, ſo it be tharp, and you do it cleaverly. The piece 
of thenavel ſtring that falls be ſure you Keep from touching the ground: 


remember what I have before told you. And if you keep it by you it 


may be of uſe. The navel faiing being cut off, apply a little cotton or 


lint to the place to keep it warm, left the cold enter into the body of 


the child, which it will be apt to do if it be not bound hard enough. 
The next thing to be done, is to bring away the after birth or ſecun- 
dine, elſe it will be very dangerous for the woman. But this mult be 


done by gentle means, and without any delays, for in this caſe eſpecially, 


delays are dangerous: and whatever I have ſet down before, as good ts 


cauſe ſpeedy delivery, and bring away the birth, is god alſo to bring 


away the after birth. 3 
And after the birth and after birth are brought away, if the woman's 


body be very weak, keep her not too hot; for extremity of heat Weak- 


ens nature and diſſolves the ſtreugth; but whether the be weak or ſtrong 
let no cold air come near her at firſt ; for cold is an enemy to the ſper- 
matic parts. If cold get into the wonib, it iucreaſes the after pains, 
cauſes ſwellings in the womb, and hurts the ner ves. 

If what I have written be carefully obſerved among midwives, and 
ſuch nurſes as keep women in their lying-in, by God's bleſſing, the 


 child-bed woman may do very well, and both midwife and uurie gain 


credit 2nd reputation. 
For though theſe di rections may in ſome things thwart the common 


practice, yet they are grounded upon experience, and will infailib!y 


anſwer the end. 

But there ate ſeveral accidents that lying- in women are ſubject unto, 
which muſt be provided againſt, and theſe I ſhall ſpeak of next. 

The firſt I ſnall mention are the after pains, about the cauſe of which 
authors very much differ, ſome think they are cauſed by thinneſs, ſors: 


by the thickneſs, ſome by the fliminefs, and ſome by the ſharpneſs of 
the blood; but my own opiwon is, it proceeds from cold and water, 


But whatever the cauſe may be, the obſerving of the foregoing dircc- 
tions will very much abate them, if not quite take them away. But iu 
caſe they do happen, boil an egg, and pour out the yolk of it, with 
which mix a ſpoonful of cinnamon water, and let her drink of it; aud 
if you mix two grains of ambergreale in it, it willbe better, 
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The ſecond accident lying-in women are ſubje& to, is exeoriations 
In the lower part of the womb. To help. this, uſe oil of ſweet almonds, . 

or rather oil of St. John's wort, with which anoint the parts, 
Angather accident is, that ſometimes through very hard labour, and. 
great ſtraining to bring the child into the world, the lying- in woman 
comes ta be troubled with the hemorrhoids or piles; to cure this let her 


uſe polypodium bruiſed and boiled in her meats and drinks. 


A fourth thing that often follows, is the retention of the menſes; this 

is yery dangerous, and, if not remedied, proves mortal, | 
But for this, let her take ſuch medicines as ſtrongly provoke the 
terms: and ſuch are piony roots, dittany, juniper berries, betony, cen- 

.taury, ſavory; pennyroyal, ſage, feverfew. | 
Ihe laſt thing I ſhall mention, is, the overflowing of the menſes. This 
happens not ſo often as the foregoing, but yet ſometimes it does, and in 
ſuch caſes take the ſhepherd's purſe, either boiled in a convenient liquor, 


or dried and beaten to powder, and you will find it very good to ſtop them. 


Having thus finiſhed my Vade-Mecum for midwives, before I con- 


alude, I will add ſomething of the choice and qualifications of a good 


nurſe, that thoſe who have occaſion for them may know how. to order 


_#hemſelves for the good of their children which they nurſe. 


Firſt, then, if you would chuſe a good nurſe, chuſe one of a ſanguiue 


.$emplexion, not only becauſe that complexion is generally accounted 


| beſt, but alſo, becauſe. all children in their minority have their com- 
Plexion predominant. . And that you may know ſuch a woman, take 
the following deſcription of her. | 
HerWtature of the middle ſize, her body fleſhy, but not fat, and of a 
merry, pleafant and cheerful countenance : a freſh ruddy colour, and 
Rer ſkjn ſo very clear, that you may ſee her veins through it. She is 
one that loves company, and never cares. to be alone; never given to 
anger, but mightily to playing and ſinging ; and which makes her the 
fitteſt part for a nurſe, ſhe very much delights in children. In chuſing 
ſuch a one you can hardly do amiſs ; only let me give you this caution, 
if you cannot get one exactty of this defcription, which you will find 
very difficult, get one as near as you can to it. And let theſe rules fut- 
ther guide you in your choice. 1. Let her age be between 20 and 3o, for 
then ſhe is in her prime. 2. Let her be in health, for ſickneſs infecte 
her milk, and. her milk the child. 3. Let her be a prudent woman, for 
Juch a one will be careful of the child. 4. Let her not be too poor, for, if 
ſhe wants, the child muſt want too. «5. Let her be well bred, for ill. bred 
nurſes corrupt good nature. 5. If it be a boy that is to be nurſed, let the 
nurſe be ſuch an one whoſe laſt child was a boy, and ſo it will be the 
more agreeable, but if it be a girl, let the nurſe be one whoſe laſt = 
was a girl, 7. If the nurſe has a huſband, ſee that he be a good lily 
man, and not given to debauchery, for that may have-an influence upon 
the child. 8. In the laſt place, let the nurſe take care ſhe be not with 
child herſelf ; for if ſo, ſhe muſt of neceſſity either ſpoil her own child, 
or yours, or perhaps both. To a nurſe thus qualified, you may put your 
child without danger. And let ſuch a nurſe obſerve the following direc- 
tions, for the better governing and ordering herſelf in that ſtation, 
| Directiont for Nurſes. 
i, T Ex her uſe her. body to exerciſe ; if ſhe. hath nothing elſe to do, 
1 let her exerciſe herſelf by dancing the child; for moderate ex- 
erciſe cauſeth good digeſtion ; and I am ſure good blood muit needs 
Make good, milk, and good milk cannot fail of making a thriving child. 
2. Let her live in good air; there is no one thing more material than 
this. The want of this makes ſo many children die in London ;.audeven 
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(242 *ARISTOTLE's LAST LEGAOY. 
thoſe fewthat live; are none of the wiſeſt; for groſs and thick air Make; 
unwieldy bodies, and dull wit: and let none wonder at this, for the 
operation of the air to the body of man is as, great as meat and. drink, 
Hor it: helps to engender the vital and animal ſpirits; and this is the 
n cauſe of ſtekneſs and health, of life and death. 3. Let her be careful of 
+Her diet, and avoid all ſalt meats, garlick, leeks, onions, and muſtard, 
exceſſi ve drinking of wine, ſtrong beer or ale, for they trouble th: 
hi ld's body, with choler : cheeſe, both new and old, afflicts it with me. 
Jancholy, and all fiſn with phlegm. Let her never deny herſelf ſleep 
When ſne is ſleepy, for by that means ſhe will be more wakeful when the 
Child cries. Let her avoid all diſquiets of mind, anger, vexation, for. 
row and grief, for theſe things very much diſorder a woman, and there. 
fore muſt be hurtful to the milk. —If the nurſe's milk happen to be cor. 
-yupted by any accident, as ſometimes it may be, by being either too hot 
or too cold, in ſuch cafes let her diet be good, and let her obſerve the 
.Ccautions already given her. If her milk be too hot, let her cool it with 
.endive, ſuceory, lettuce, ſorrel, purſlain, and plantain; if it be too cold, 
let her uſe beverage, vervain, bugloſs, mother of thyme, and cinnamon; 
and let her obſerve this genera: rule, ' whatſoever ſtrengthens the child 
in the womb, the ſame attends the milk. —If the nurſe wants milk, the 
*thriſtle commonly called our lady thriſtle is excellent for her breeding 


of milk; there being few things growing (if any) that breed more and 


better milk than that doth; alſo, the hoof of the fore feet of a cow, dried 
and beaten to powder, and a dram of the powder taken every.morning 
in any convenient liquor, increaſes the milk. "wy 

. 5 RYE Remedies for increafing Milt. 

F a nurſe be given to much freeting, it makes her lean, and hinders 

|  digeftion,.and ſhe: can never have ſtore of milk, nor what ſhe has be 
good. Bad meats and drinks, alſo hinder the increaſe of milk, and 

«therefore ought to be forbone; and therefore women that would in- 

«ereaſe their milk, ſhould eat good meat (that is if they can get it) and 

et her drink milk wherein fennel ſeed hath been ſteeped. Ler her 
rink barley water, burrage and ſpinnage; alſo, goat's milk, cow's 

milk, and lamb ſodden with verjuice; let her alſo comfort the ſtomach 
with confection of annis-ſeed, carraway and cummin ſeeds, and alſo uſe 
thoſe ſeeds ſodden in water; alſo take barleywater,and be4l therein green 

Fennel and dill, and ſweeten it with ſugar, and drink it at your pleaſute. 

Hot fomentations open the breaſts, and attack the blood, as the de- 
eofion of fennel, ſmallage, or ſtampt mint applied. Or, 

- Take fennel and parſley green, each a handful, boil and ſtamp them, 

and barley meal thalf an ounce, with ſeed: a dram, ſtorax, calamint two 

* 3, oil of lilies two ounces, and make a poultice. 

ay, take half an ounce of deer's ſuet and as much parſley roots, 

-with the herbs, an ounce and a half of barley meal, three drams of red 

ſtorax, and three ounces of oil of ſweet almonds; boil the root and herbs 
well, and beat them to pap, and then mingle the other amongſt them, 
and put it warm to. the nipples, and it will increaſe the milk. 

And thus, courteous Reader, I have at length finiſhed what deſigned, 
and promiſed, and can truly affirm, that thou haſt here thoſe Receipts, 
Remedies and directions given unto thee, with reſpe& to Child bearing 
Women, Midwives, and Nurſes, that are worth their weight in gold, and 
will aſſuredly with the bleſſing of God, anſwer the end, whenever thou 


. haſt occaſion to make uſe of them, they being not things'taken on truſt 


Lom tradition or hearſay, but the roſultand dictates of ſound roaſon a 
3 FINALS 


